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AROIiOGIA  PRO  SCRIPTIS  MEIS. 

When  1  bay  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  English  writer  owes 
as  much  to  his  American  readers  as  I  do,  I  am  not  thinking  of 
the  CaiTa  edition,  but  of  the  instinctive  and  spontaneous  appre¬ 
ciation  of  my  books  which  began  in  America  with  the  publication 
of  Confessions'  of  a  Young  Man,  a  book  written  some  thirty  years 
ago.  America  was  forthcoming  when  England  lagged,  and  that 
my  readers  beyond  may  know  how  valuable  their  help  was, 
coming  at  a  time  when  I  was  almost  without  readers  in  England, 
J  append  to  this  little, exordium  of  thanks  the  vera  historia  of 
the  literary  struggle  I  have  been  engaged  in  for  the  last  forty  years. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1880  that  a  letter  came  to  the 
rue  de  la  Tour  des  Dames  telling  me  that  I  must  return  to 
Ireland  at  once  and  seek  another  agent,  the  reason  given  by 
Joe  Blake  for  relinquishing  his  charge  being  that  owing  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  he  could  no  longer  collect  my 
rents.  Joe  Blake  was  a  near  relative,  my  mother’s  brother,  and 
for  that  was  aptx)inted  agent  at  my  father’s  death.  I  had  con- 
lirmed  the  appointment  when  I  came  of  age,  and  Joe  Blake  had 
supplied  me  with  money  from  the  day  I  started  forth  to  study 
art  in  Paris  accompanied  by  an  old  family  servant,  William 
Maloney,  with  whom  Parisian  life  found  so  little  favour  that  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave  my  service  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  missed  his  beer  and  music-halls,  and  to  let  him  go  seemed 
the  only  way  to  rid  myself  of  his  censorship  of  my  ambition, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  complete  remoulding  of  myself 
inwardly  and  outwardly.  I  wished  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to 
dress  like  a  Frenchman,  but  was  shamefaced  before  my  valet  and 
continued  to  wear  English  clothes  as  long  as  he  was  with  me. 
But  when  he  left  my  orders  were  given  to  a  French  tailor ;  I 
grew  a  Capoul  beard,  curled  my  hair,  and  wore  exaggerated 
collars  and  neckties,  achieving  in  a  few  years  such  a  change  in 
my  appearance  that  William  Maloney  would  have  passed  me  in 
the  street  without  recognising  me,  and  would  certainly  have 
declined  to  re-enter  my  service  if  I  had  proposed  to  re-engage 
him.  It  would  have  been  a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  refuse 
to  brush  the  clothes  I  wore,  and  he  could  not  have  kept  back 
some  contemptuous  w'ords  about  my  hat ;  he  might  have 
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spoken  of  it  as  one  only  fit  for  my  sister  to  wear  when  she 
went  out  riding.  I  had  not  thought  of  William  Maloney  for 
several  years,  but  he  was  again  in  my  thoughts,  a  great  rough 
Irishman  whom  1  easily  imagined  contented  in  Joe  Blake’s 
service  in  Ballinfad,  having  the  horses  to  think  about,  and 
a  meeting  at  the  Curragh  to  look  forward  to.  Whether 
he  had  gone  to  Ballinfad  or  into  service  in  London  I 
did  not  know,  nor  did  it  matter ;  I  was  thinking  of  him  only 
because  he  and  Joe  Blake  represented  all  that  I  had  tried  to 
escape  from — language,  religion,  ideas.  But  the  past  had 
returned;  it  had  laid  hands  upon  me  and  would  soon  undo 
the  work  I  had  done  on  myself.  I  shall  be  as  1  was,  I  cried. 
My  evenings  in  the  Nouvelle  Athenes  are  over,  never  to  be 
resumed;  my  afternoons  in  Manet’s  studio  in  the  rue  Amster¬ 
dam  ;  my  visits  to  Degas  in  the  rue  Fontaine ;  everything  is  over. 
And  catching  sight  at  that  moment  of  Manet’s  portrait  of  my 
Polish  mistress,  I  began  to  ask  myself  :  “  In  whose  shop  will  she 
hang  and  what  manner  of  man  will  buy  her?  ”  I  will  run  away 
leaving  everything  to  be  sold,  and  if  I  answer  no  letters  Paris 
will  dissolve  like  a  dream ;  I  shall  never  know  how  much  my  tables 
and  chairs  and  pictures  fetched  at  the  sale.  'Let  them  go,  let 
them  go — I  belong  to  Paris  no  longer. 

In  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man  I  have  told  of  the  almost 
hysterical  grief  with  which  I  watched  the  water  widening 
between  me  and  the  shores  of  the  country  where  my  youth  was 
spent,  and  if  I  tell  it  again  it  is  because  a  story-teller  is  like  an 
acrobat  in  this  much  :  he  needs  a  spring-board.  Joe’s  letter 
was  an  excellent  one ;  but  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an 
account  of  my  meeting  with  Joe  in  Dublin ;  suffice  it  to  say  -that 
I  signed  his  accounts,  though  my  solicitor  begged  me  not  to  sign 
them.  The  literary  life  is  inveterate  in  me,  and  I  was  prepared 
to  make  any  monetary  sacrifices  to  escape  from  money,  an 
aversion  that  would  have  easily  led  me  to  my  ruin  if  I  had  not  met 
Tom  Buttledge  in  Cornfield  and  entrusted  the  management  of  my 
affairs  to  him.  He  was  successful  from  the  first,  proposing  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rent  to  the  tenants  which  they  accepted,  and  still  more 
important  was  his  discovery  of  a  timber  merchant  who  paid  five 
hundred  pounds  for  the  thinning  of  the  woods,  a  sum  of  money  on 
which  I  was  to  live  in  London  for  two  years  at  least,  creeping 
back  all  the  while  into  English  life  and  thought ;  wearing  loosely, 
I  said,  the  skin  that  I  grew  in  Paris,  or  sloughing  it  and  joining 
affinity  with  my  original  self.  “  But  can  we  return  to  ourselves?  ” 
I  asked,  and  laid  aside  the  thought  petulantly,  it  seeming  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  concern  of  the  year  was  to  banish  faith  for  ever 
in  Irish  land  and  get  ray  living  in  journalism.  Thereat  I  fell 
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to  considering  my  chances,  viewing  almost  aggressively  the  book 
of  verses  I  had  published  whilst  in  Paris,  Martin  Luther,  a  drama 
in  five  acts  in  blank  verse,  and  another  volume  of  poems,  the 
proofs  of  which  I  had  in  my  pocket.  Books  that  had  to  be  paid 
for  were  out  of  my  present  humour,  and  my  hopes  set  on  a 
single  poem  which  had  found  an  admirer  in  the  editor  of  The 
Spectator,  who  wrote  to  thank  me  for  it,  expressing  even  a  wish 
to  see  me  when  I  came  to  London.  As  Mr.  Hutton  knew 
nothing  of  my  long  acquaintance  with  Montmartre  he  looked 
upon  the  stanza  : — 

“  The  rose  of  the  past  is  better 
Than  the  rose  we  ravish  to-day  ; 

’Tis  holier,  purer  eind  titter 

To  place  on  the  slirine  where  we  pray 

To  the  secret  thoughts  we  obey,” 

as  being  suffused  with  Celtic  genius,  and  gave  me  a  volume  of 
Swinburne  to  review  for  him,  a  task  that  I  achieved  with  only 
moderate  success.  He  gave  me  other  books  and  I  did  my  best 
with  them,  my  best,  however,  leaving  a  feeling  in  my  mind 
that  my  articles  were  draggle-tailed  ;  and  I  wondered  how  it  was, 
for  everybody  could  produce  evenly  written  copy,  though  he 
might  be  my  inferior  intellectually.  I  was  only  sure  of  myself 
in  verse,  and  one  day  a  friend  at  the  corner  of  Wellington 
Street  and  the  Strand  asked  if  1  believed  myself  destined  to 
increase  the  volume  of  English  poeti*y.  He  did  not  intend  to 
affront  me,  nor  did  he ;  I  was  even  grateful  to  him  for  his  blunt- 
iiess,  for  it  helj)ed  me  to  make  up  my  mind,  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  for  I  had  begun  to  hear  myself  called  to  story-telling ; 
and  the  burden  of  ix)etry  being  discharged,  I  applied  myself  to 
the  shaping  of  a  novel  to  be  called  A  Modern  Lover,  turning  it 
over  in  my  mind  till  one  day  it  took  shape  suddenly  as  I  left 
the  Gaiety  Bar  by  the  swing  doors  leading  to  Catherine  Street, 
to  which  delightful  surprise  was  added  the  conviction,  not  less 
delightfnl,  that  I  had  found  at  last  my  real  business  in  fife  :  I 
was  a  tale-teller. 

He  has  broken  into  his  last  sovereign,  I  said  to  myself  on  my 
way  to  Cecil  Street,  and  the  dealer  who  has  just  refused  to  buy 
another  sketch  sends  his  shopman  after  him  with  an  order  for 
a  decorative  panel  representing  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  But 
Lewis  cannot  draw  except  from  the  model,  and  having  no  money 
to  pay  for  one  he  speaks  of  suicide  to  a  modest  young  Methodist 
who  lives  in  the  house ;  and  when  he  brings  the  decorative  panel 
to  the  dealer’s  shop  he  is  asked  to  wait,  the  dealer  being  at  that 
moment  engaged  with  a  customer.  And  it  so  happens  that  the 
customer  has  come  to  ask  the  dealer  if  he  can  recommend  an 
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artist  to  decorate  her  ballroom.  The  dealer  is  fortunately  able 
to  supply  the  young  man  she  is  dreaming  of,  and  when  the  ball¬ 
room  is  finished  Mrs.  Bentham  buys  his  pictures  and  persuades 
her  friends  to  sit  to  him  for  their  portraits.  And  then?  This 
story  will  run  on  for  about  ten  years,  and  in  ten  years  the  time  will 
have  come  to  bring  in  a  younger  woman,  Lady  Helen,  mayhap, 
who  remembers  having  met  Lewis  at  the  tennis  party  in  Sussex. 
Her  family  is  opposed  to  the  marriage,  but  Lady  Helen  will  not 
give  way,  and  once  they  are  married  the  family  have  to  get  him 
iwrtraits;  and  in  the  end,  by  a  cunningly-devised  entanglement 
of  circumstance,  the  three  workers  have  an  opportunity  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  artist  they  have  brought  into  being,  which  they  do 
according  to  their  different  lights. 

As  I  ran  upstairs  the  story  of  Lewis  Seymour  continued  to 
shape  itself  in  my  mind,  and  when  the  wretched  text  came  back 
to  me  from  Mr.  Bentley  my  hopes  drifted  on  to  Mr.  Tinsley, 
who,  however,  found  himself  unable  to  undertake  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  A  Modern  Lover  unless  I  agreed  to  pay  him  his  losses 
up  to  forty  pounds,  a  large  sum,  so  I  thought,  for  a  man  to  lose 
who  could  reckon  only  upon  the  five  hundred  pounds  he  had 
gotten  for  his  trees,  the  rather  as  no  more  money  would  come 
out  of  Irish  land.  All  the  same,  I  signed,  and  whilst  the  proofs 
were  undergoing  correction  the  thought  of  having  to  draw  a 
cheque  instead  of  receiving  one  began  to  frighten  me ;  but  my 
fears  gave  way  and  almost  disappeared,  so  favourable  were  the 
notices  of  the  book,  till  one  day  I  left  Cecil  Street  for  Catherine 
Street  with  the  intention  of  heartening  Mr.  Tinsley  by  reading 
him  the  review  that  had  appeared  that  morning  in  The 
Spectator.  But  he  seemed  lost  in  despondency  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  as  he  sat  at  his  bureau,  and  waving  aside  the  review 
as  something  of  no  importance,  he  told  me  that'Mudie  had  taken 
only  fifty  copies  and  Smith  twenty-five,  which  meant  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  call  upon  me  to  pay  my  debt,  and  being,  like 
every  other  man,  a  mixture  of  cowardice  and  courage,  regret 
entered  my  soul  that  I  had  not  delayed  my  campaign  against 
Mudie  and  Smith  till  I  had  made  my  position  secure  in  English 
letters.  The  thought  was  accompanied  by  another :  that  if  1 
had  delayed  and  written  books  in  the  tradition  that  Messrs. 
Mudie  and  Smith  had  imposed  upon  English  letters,  I  should 
have  become  part  and  parcel  of  Mudie  and  Smith,  and  would 
be  unable  to  withstand  them.  I  must  break  in  here  to  tell 
that  I  had  already  begun  to  look  upon  the  freeing  of  English 
fiction  from  the  apron  strings  of  Mudie  and  Smith  as  my  job ; 
for  its  quick  accomplishment  it  would  have  been  better  that 
they  had  not  discovered  their  enemy  so  quickly.  But  what 
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mischief  had  been  done  could  not  be  undone,  and  the  struggle 
that  had  begun  sooner  than  I  wished  for,  sooner  than  I  expected, 
would  have  to  be  continued  by  me  unintermittently,  and  in  my 
way  and  in  no  other,  for  I  could  not  change  myself.  And 
whilst  these  thoughts  or  something  like  them  were  passing 
through  my  mind  Mr.  Tinsley  sat  in  his  armchair,  the  very 
type  of  the  middle-class  tradesman,  a  basket  of  fish  behind 
him  which  he  was  taking  home  to  the  family  in  the  suburbs. 
In  which  suburb  I  did  not  know,  and  it  vexed  me  to  find  my 
thoughts  straying  into  such  an  unimportant  question.  “  Mr. 
Tinsley,”  I  said,  “I  suppose  you  have  read  the  reviews  of 
A  Modem  Lover,  every  one  of  which  is  complimentary?  ”  and 
I  handed  him  the  two-column  article  that  The  Spectator  had 
printed  that  week,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  that  it  would  save 
the  book.  But  he  answered  with  truth  that  no  number  of 
articles  could  save  a  three-volume  novel  if  the  libraries  did  not 
subscribe  freely  and  circulate  it.  “Then  why  not  break  the 
libraries  by  publishing  at  a  popular  price?  ”  I  asked.  “  I  could 
not  have  sold  your  novel  at  six  shillings,”  he  replied,  “nor  at 
three-and-sixpence,  nor  at  any  other  price,  for  Smith  owns  all 
.the  bookstalls,  and  what  he  will  not  circulate  he  will  not  sell  ”  ; 
an  answer  that  revealed  to  me  the  bastions  of  the  fortresses  I 
had  undertaken  in  rash  haste  to  storm.  But  something  had  to  be 
done,  and  on  leaving  Mr.  Tinsley’s  office  I  looked  round  for  a 
hansom  and  drove  to  the  library  in  Oxford  Street  absorbed  in 
the  fear  that  Mr.  Mudie  might  refuse  to  see  me. 

“  I  have  called  to  see  Mr.  Mudie.”  The  attendant  at  the 
counter  said  he  would  take  up  my  name,  and  I  paced  the  wait¬ 
ing-room  till  an  almost  lifeless,  thick-set,  middle-aged  man 
entered.  I  knew  that  I  should  make  no  impression  on  him, 
but  we  were  face  to  face,  and  I  began  to  speak  all  I  could 
remember  of  Zola’s  Roman  Experimental ,  to  which  he  gave  a 
stupid,  almost  listless  ear.  “I  will  wreck  this  big  house 
of  yours,  Mr.  Mudie!”  I  cried;  and  seeing  me  look  round 
the  room,  and  judging  meJ  to  be  measuring  the  strength 
of  the  architecture,  a  faint  smile  lighted  up  his  face  for 
a  moment,  and  I  began  to  ask  myself  if  other  authors  had 
threatened  him  before.  “  My  next  novel  will  l)e  issued  at  a 
popular  price,”  I  cried  ;  “  I  will  appeal  to  the  public.”  To  which 
he  answered  that  popular  prices  would  suit  his  business  better  than 
the  conventional  three-volume  novel,  price  thirty-one-and-six ; 
and  I  left  his  emporium  to  start  a  few  days  afterwards  for 
Ireland  to  write  A  Mummer’s  Wife  in  dear  Edward’s  Galway 
castle.  The  story  that  possessed  me  this  time  was  a  better  one 
than  A  Modem  Lover,  for  I  was  thinking  of  a  soft,  sentimental 
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woman  of  the  lower  middle  class,  to  whose  house  the  manager 
of  a  travelling  opera  comes  in  isearch  of  lodgings,  and  whom  the 
mummer  carries  out  of  a  world  of  work  into  one  of  pleasure  and 
excitement;  a  story  of  decline  and  fall,  with  this  inference  for 
philosophy  :  that  to  change  our  circumstance  is  to  change  a  good 
many  of  our  ideas. 

My  new  publisher,  Henry  Vizetelly,  of  whom  I  would  speak 
here  if  I  had  not  sjx)ken  out  my  mind  concerning  him  in 
Avowals,  seemed  impressed  by  my  description  of  the  book.  “  And 
remember,”  I  continued,  “that  though  adultery  is  as  frequent 
in  England  as  in  any  other  country,  our  literary  convention  is 
that  the  people  of  novels  are  chaste  and  never  miss  church,  and 
any  violation  of  this  code  will  assuredly  cause  the  book  to  be 
banned  by  the  libraries.  Our  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
common-sense  of  the  country ;  we  must  publish  at  a  popular 
price.”  And  opening  my  manuscript  I  drew  his  attention  to  Kate 
Ede’s  enjoyment  of  every  hour  of  her  new  life,  especially  of  the 
long  talks  before  turning  into  bed  and  the  morning  stirrings  in 
a  room  already  warm  with  sunlight.  “  Never,”  I  said,  “  will 
Mudie  and  Smith  circulate  a  book  in  which  a  man  is  represented 
living  in  lodgings  with  a  woman  who  is  not  his  wife ;  remember 
the  subterfuges  that  Thackeray  had  to  stoop  to,  and  the  many 
books  that  have  been  ^vritten  to  prove  that  Becky  never  side¬ 
stepped.”  “  But  you  tell  me  your  book  is  soberly  written,”  inter¬ 
jected  Henry  Vizetelly.  “  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mudie  and  Smith 
will  take  objection  to  it  and  gain  credit  for  so  doing,”  I  answered  ; 
a  prediction  that  came  to  pass,  despite  the  fact  that  the  book 
was  earnestly  acclaimed  by  the  entire  Press.  But  Mudie 
and  Smith  were  autocrats  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  never 
allowing  a  copy  into  the  library  or  upon  the  bookstalls ;  and  it 
was  to  outwit  them  that  I  arranged  for  my  next  hook.  Muslin,  to 
appear  in  a  newspaper,  saying  to  myself  :  “  Smith  will  not  dare 
to  ban  a  newspaper,  and  if  he  docs  not  refuse  to  sell  The  Court 
and  Society  Review  on  his  bookstalls,  his  librarian  can  hardly 
refuse  to  admit  the  book  into  the  library.”  It  was  with  this  argu¬ 
ment  in  my  head  that  I  called  upon  Mr.  Eaiix,  who  answered  that 
the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  stalls  sold  what  he  liked,  and  that 
he,  Mr.  Faux,  being  in  charge  of  the  library,  distributed  what 
he  liked.  “  But  will  5^11  tell  me  Mr.  Faux ,  what  your  objection 
is  to  Muslin?  ”  Mr.  Faux  answered  that  the  character  of  Alice 
Barton  represented  part  of  his  objection  to  the  story,  saying : 
“  She  does  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Tjord  and  refuses 

to  go  to  church - .”  “  But  her  character  is  exemplary,”  I 

interjected.  “  Quite  so,”  he  replied  ;  “  but  there  is  a  girl  in  your 
book  who  has  a  baby,  an  unmarried  girl  who  is  a  believing 
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Christian.  Your  point,  I  suppose,  is  that  religious  teaching  is 
worse  than  useless;  a  view  which  I  do  not  think  would  be 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  our  library.” 

My  next  book  was  Conje»sions  of  a  Young  Man,  and  the 
excuse  that  Mr.  Faux  gave  for  banning  it  was  that  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett,  an  actor  of  some  celebrity  in  those  days,  was  spoken  of 
as  playing  to  the  gallery,  but  as  my  books  continued  to  be 
rci'eived  with  favour,  the  prejudice  that  Mudie  and  Smith 
had  stirred  up  against  me  was  beginning  to  decline ;  and 
I  can  only  think  it  was  the  despair  caused  by  finding 
himself  obliged  to  refuse  to  supply  a  book  that  everybody 
wanted  to  read  that  provoked  Mr.  Faux  to  take  the  Press 
into  his  confidence,  for.  one  day  when  a  reporter  came 
to  ask  him  to  give  his  reasons  for  banning  Esther  Waters, 
he  answered ;  ‘  ‘  For  certain  pre-Kaphaelite  nastiness  that 

Mr.  Moore  cannot  keep  out  of  his  writings  ”  ;  an  answer  that 
counsel  would  be  puzzled  to  justify,  so  I  was  told  and  was  pressed 
to  begin  an' action.  Smith  will  not  allow  the  case  to  go  into 
Court ;  he  will  apologise  and  pay.  But  I  could  not  be  persuaded, 
though  the  pleasure  of  interrogating  Mr.  Faux  in  the  witness-box 
tempted  me.  Instead  of  a  lawyer  1  called  in  an  accountant,  who, 
after  checking  the  sales  and  reckoning  the  rebate  that  Smith’s 
monopoly  allows  him  to  ask  and  get,  sent  in  a  report  that  Smith 
had  lost  probably  fifteen  hundred  pounds  by  refusing  to  deal  in 
Esther  Waters-.  It  was  after  the  publication  of  these  figures  that 
1  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  partners  of  the  firm, 
whilst  congratulating  themselves  on  having  escaped  a  mulct  in 
damages,  sent  word  to  their  librarian  that  it  would  be  well  in  the 
future  to  avoid  heavy  losses  by  banning  Ixxiks,  especially  books 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  likely  to  read  and  to  express  his  approval 
of  in  The  Westminster  Gazette. 

Till  the  publication  of  Esther  Waters  I  had  lived  in  a  small 
corner  of  the  Temple,  giving  two  days  of  the  week  to  writing 
articles.  Modern  Painting  was  written  on  Tuesdays  for  The 
Speaker,  a  newspaper  that  represented  the  liberalism  of  the 
’nineties ;  and  every  evening  I  went  forth,  usually  alone,  to  spend 
three  or  four  shillings  in  one  of  the  City  inns.  The  Cock,  The 
Painhow,  or  The  Cheshire  Cheese.  A  hard,  industrious  life 
mine  was  for  many  years,  one  that  astonished  Thomas  Rutt- 
ledge,  who  called  at  8, -King’s  Bench  Walk  one  hot  summer  day 
and  found  me  writing  in  my  shirt-sleeves.  It  came  to  my  ears 
some  months  afterwjirds  that  Tom  had  said  he  had  never  known 
anybody  so  frugal  as  George,  an  appreciation  that' surprised  me, 
for  I  was  not  aware  that  my  conduct  was  exceptional.  A  man 
on  an  errand  is  conscious  of  little  else,  and  it  was  not  for  weari- 
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ness  of  a  strait  life  that  I  left  the  Temple  to  live  in  a  commodious 
flat  in  Victoria  Street,  where  I  could  keep  servants,  but  in  the 
hope  that  easier  conditions  of  life  would  enable  me  to  accomplish 
the  overthrow  of  Mudie  and  Smith,  whom  I  identified  with  the 
slavery  of  English  literature.  Zola  had  often  told  me  that  the 
libraries  would  give  way  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  my  books 
compelled  them  to  do  so,  and  not  before.  “  Mudie  has  surrendered 
to  Esther  Waters,”  I  said,  “  and  Smith  will  hold  up  his  hands 
at  the  next  book  if  it  be  a  success.”  But  the  thought  of  writing 
popular  literature  was  repugnant  to  me,  and  I  sat  asking  myself 
which  I  would  choose  :  a  great  work  of  art  or  the  freedom  of 
literature.  The  answer  came  :  that  for  a  great  work  of  art  I 
would  consent  that  Mudie  and  Smith'should  live,  yes,  and  thrive. 
And  amused  by  my  own  wantonness  I  continued  the  composition 
of  Sister  Teresa,  to  succumb  very  soon  to  a  temptation  more 
malignant  than  the  first,  for  after  hearing  Yeats  and  dear 
Edward  talking  continually  of  a  Celtic  Renaissance,  it  had  come 
to  be  believed  by  me  that  the  English  language  was  threadbare, 
falling  to  pieces  like  an  old  coat,  and  soiled  with  wear;  and  I 
began  to  dream  of  exchanging  my  lot,  the  overthrow  of  Mudie 
and  Smith,  for  the  revival  of  an  old  language  that  too  frequent 
child-bearing  had  not  over- worn. 

We  play  with  a  thought  as  with  a  snake ;  it  coils  and  uncoils, 
a  seemingly  harmless  thing,  till  suddenly  its  coils  tighten  and 
we  are  overcome.  I  sold  my  flat  in  Victoria  Street,  and,  though 
still  a  doubting  believer,  I  often  stopped  in  my  walks  in  Dublin 
to  ask  myself  if  it  were  the  destiny  of  the  Irish  language  to 
bring  forth  a  new  literature.  But  the  struggle  of  the  artist  with 
the  patriot  could  end  only  in  the  overthrow  of  the  patriot,  and 
whosoever  would  read  the  story  of  the  match  can  do  so  in  the 
volumesentitled  Hail  and  Farewell.  For  me  to  mention  that  there 
was  a  struggle  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  Apologia,  and  T 
return  to  Evelyn  Innes  and  Sister  Teresa,  to  tell  how,  after 
altering  these  books  in  every  edition — Continental,  English,  and 
American — I  came  suddenly  into  a  resolution  to  rewrite  them 
from  the  first  pages  to  the  last,  thereby  wasting  two  years,  for  the 
new  versions  disappointed  me  as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  which 
is  strange,  for  I  excel  in  corrections,  and  the  only  explanation  1 
can  give  of  my  failure  is  that  a  superficial  subject  had 
better  be  written  superficially.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Evelyn 
left  me  no  peace ;  she  continued  to  intrude  herself  upon 
me  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  Ireland,  claiming  my 
attention  for  some  new  aspect  of  her  character,  without 
however,  persuading  me  to  follow  her  again ;  and  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  ridding  myself  of  her  that  I  refused  all  pro- 
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[x>sals  for  a  collected  edition  that  included  the  two  books, 
whereupon  publishers  withdrew  from  a  proposition  which,  in 
their  own  words,  was  not  a  practical  one.  Even  if  these  books 
were  left  out,  I  said  to  myself,  there  would  be  a  hiatus  which 
1  should  feel,  and  if,  after  all,  the  public  should  prove  right! 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  Mr.  Liveright  wrote  to  me  about 
the  collected  edition,  and  when  he  came  to  see  me  in  London 
he  demanded  not  only  Evelyn  Innes  but  a  number  of  trivial  books 
and  a  long  list  of  short  stories  and  articles.  “  But  even  if  all 
that  your  industry  could  discover  from  ancient  files  of  news¬ 
papers  were  published,”  I  said  to  him,  ”  a  great  deal  would  still 
remain  uncollected.”  Mr.  Liveright  bowed  before  my  argument, 
which,  indeed,  was  unanswerable,  and  so  did  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  to  whom  I  went  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Mr.  Gosse  answered  me  :  ”  You  are  quite  right  to  reject  certain 
volumes  as  casual  and  unrepresentative,  but  since  you  ask  me, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  omit  Evelyn  Innes 
and  Sister  Teresa,  for  they  form  a  large  part  of  your  literary 

thought  and  development.  You  asked  for  my  opinion - ”  And 

feeling  myself  pressed  from  every  side,  I  said  :  ”  My  dear  Gosse, 
when  I  ask  for  an  opinion  it  is  to  take  it.  To-morrow  I  will 
sign  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Liveright  for  twenty  volumes,  and 
the  agreement  shall  not  only  include  the  two  volumes,  Evelyn 
Innes  and  Sister  Teresa,  but  I  promise  you  that  they  shall 
be  published  from  the  original  editions,  without  the  alteration 
of  a  comma.  After  all,  the  public  liked  them  in  their  first 
versions,  and  as  I  do  not  like  them  in  any  of  the  versions  it  is 
better  that  somebody  should  be  pleased.  I  think  that  is  reason¬ 
able.  Everything  comes  to  pass  if  one  lives  long  enough,  and 
here  am  I  accepting  public  opinion  about  a  book.  It  is  true, 
Gosse,  that  you  have  made  yourself  the  spokesman  of  it,  else 
I  should  have  listened  contemptuously,  and  I  shall  make  you 
publicly  responsible  for  the  inclusion  of  these  tw’o  books  into 
the  canon.”  ”  My  dear  Moore,  you  have  not  changed  your  mind  ; 
you  have  merely  conceded  a  point,  that  is  all.”  ”  Les  Concessions 
d'un  Enfant  du  Sicclc,”  I  answered  plaintively,  and  Gosse  began 
to  improvise  an  amusing  book,  till  breaking  off  suddenly,  tired 
of  the  joke,  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  of  omitting  any  of  the 
books  I  had  written  in  Ireland ;  and  I  answered  him  that  I  was 
particularly  satisfied  with  the  books  I  had  written  in  Ireland, 
Ireland  having  thrown  me  back  upon  primitive  people.  ”  Among 
whom  your  talent  is  more  at  home  than  among  the  cultured,” 
he  interjected.  ”  The  Untilled  Field,”  I  said,  ”  came  out  of  my 
memories  of  the  peasants  that  collected  about  Moore  Hall  ”  ;  and 
we  discussed  the  advisability  of  publishing  The  Lake  in  the 
VOL.  CXIT.  N.s.  U* 
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same  volume,  both  having  come  out  of  the  same  inspiration. 
But  I  am  repeating,  or  paraphrasing,  what  has  already  been 
said  in  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  The  Lake ;  and  of  the 
three  volumes  of  autobiography  entitled  Hail  and  Farewell  I 
can  only  say  that  whilst  wTiting  these  books  I  dreamed  the 
Syrian  story  conceived  from  end  to  end  in  a  five  minutes’  con¬ 
versation  with  W.  K.  Magee  in  the  National  Library,  trying 
it  in  the  form  of  a  play  so  that  I  might  save  myself  the  tedium 
of  a  long  journey  to  Palestine,  it  becoming  plain  to  me  at  last 
that  the  story  could  not  be  written  even  in  the  form  of  a  play 
without  ray  seeing  the  country.  “  You  have  been  wishing,”  a 
wise  friend  said  to  me,  ”  to  write  this  book  for  years  ;  go  to  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  the  season  is  coming  in  for  the  journey.”  I  think  she 
uttered  a  warning  that  the  journey  would  become  more  difficult 
to  me  every  year,  and  I  owe  to  her  The  Brooli  Kerith,  for 
January  1914  was  the  last  possible  moment  for  me  to  visit 
Palestine,  whence  I  returned  in  May  (two  months  before  the 
War),  the  long  ride  through  the  desert  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
desolate  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  longer  ride  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  the  harp-shapen  lake  in  the  north,  having  set  my  story 
flowing,  here  a  trickle,  there  a  pool,  with  suddenly  a  cascade 
of  story  from  the  face  of  the  high  rock.  A  pretentious  imagery, 
I  fear,  but  a  true  one,  for  during  my  journey  home  and  the 
fifteen  months  that  I  spent  writing  The  Brook  Kerith,  the  story 
continued  to  pour  into  my  mind  without  interruption,  the  inci¬ 
dent  that  I  could  not  find  in  the  evening  revealing  itself  to  me 
in  the  morning,  and  so  on  and  so  on  till  the  last  proofs  were 
corrected,  without,  however,  attaining  the  language  I  had  in 
mind,  neither  an  archaic  nor  a  modern  language ;  for  this  I  had 
to  wait  for  the  Carra  edition.  Of  course,  mistakes  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  always  if  sought,  and  on  this  note  of  warning  I  turn 
from  textual  revisions  to  the  fright  the  book  caused,  the  absence 
of  the  usual  ringlets  that  Jesus  had  worn,  from  Diirer  to  Holman 
Hunt,  stampeding  the  critics.  Again  and  again  the  book  was 
returned  to  the  editors  who  had  sent  it  out.  It  would  seem 
that  the  critics  had  expected  something  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  abbd  that  Henan  painted  from  himself  in  the  looking-glass 
with  some  remembrances  of  his  sister  Henrietta,  and  it  was 
noised  in  Fleet  Street  that  the  Jesus  of  The  Brook  Kerith  was 
a  beggar-man  that  Joseph  met  by  the  lake  shores  hurrying  to 
Capernaum  to  Peter’s  house,  in  which  he  lodged.  Peter’s 
lodger — what  a  profanation !  But  a  way  out  had  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  that  is  why  eulogies  were  printed  of  the  opening 
chapters,  with  many  regrets  that  Mr.  Moore  was  not  able  to 
continue  the  book  as  he  began  it.  But  at  the  end  of  three 
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weeks  the  critics  discovered  suddenly  that  every  Christian  sect 
was  speaking  of  the  restraint  and  reverence  with  which  the 
book  was  written,  whereupon  the  opening  chapters,  which  were 
thought  so  charming  three  weeks  ago,  became  long  and  tedious, 
and  it  was  not  till  Jesus  appeared  that  the  story  began  to  hold 
the  reader.  And  what  a  vision  of  old  Palestine  when  he  returned 
to  the  Brook  Kerith  after  the  crucifixion  to  resume  his  shep¬ 
herd’s  life,  leading  his  flock  over  the  hills  from  pasture  to 
pasture,  and  what  drama  and  clash  of  character  when  Paul  came 
to  the  cavern  of  the  Essenes  seeking  refuge  from  the  Jews,  who 
sought  to  drowm  him  in  the  river  Jordan  !  But  whilst  I  tell  of 
the  shifting  views  of  the  journalists  the  reader  is  asking  him¬ 
self  how  Mudie  and  Smith  regivrded  2' he  Brook  Kerith,  and  I  am 
in  the  sad  plight  of  not  being  able  to  tell  hhn,  my  interest  in 
these  firms  having  dwindled  till  they  were  well-nigh  forgotten. 
And  their  names  might  not  have  appeared  in  this  Apologia  if 
2'he  Brook  Kerith  had  not  roused  a  new  enemy  as  determined  as 
they,  a  convert  to  Rome,  who  applied  to  the  magistrate  at  Bow 
Street  for  a  warrant  against  the  book  on  the  grounds  of 
blasphemy,  which  tho  magistrate  refused  to  grant,  saying  it 
had  long  been  decided  that  British  subjects  were  free  to  accept 
Jesus  as  God  or  man  as  it  pleased  their  fancy ;  he  seems  to  have 
[Kiinted  out  that  if  The  Brook  Kerith  were  forbidden,  some  ten 
or  twenty,  maybe  a  hundred  thousand  volumes  would  have  to 
l>e  interdicted,  to  which  the  applicant  (so  it  was  reported  in  the 
evening  papers)  replied  that  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ  being  denied  in  a  scientific  book,  but  The 
Brook  Kerith  was  a  story.  And  whilst  readers  no  doubt  lay  back 
in  their  chairs  wondering  what  spite,  malice,  envy,  hatred,  direct 
or  derivative,  could  have  propelled  a  man  on  to  such  a  forlorn 
quest  as  a  warrant  for  the  interdiction  of  a  Syrian  story  related 
from  a  different  point  of  view  from  the  one  which  some  church¬ 
men  think  prevails  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  I  lay  back  in  mine 
asking  myself  how  much  money  the  applicant  had  had  to  pay 
for  wasting  the  magistrate’s  time ;  and  upon  inquiry  I  learnt 
that  the  application  probably  cost  him  ten  pounds.  But  he 
must  have  known,  said  I,  that  the  application  would  be  dis¬ 
missed  ;  his  solicitors  must  have  told  him ;  so  why  did  he  insist 
upon  throwing  away  ten  pounds?  For  the  sake  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  perhaps.  Whereupon  I  began  to  congratulate  myself 
that  my  publisher  was  a  man  of  restraint,  for  had  he  been  more 
go-ahead  he  might  have  arranged  for  a  copy  of  The  Brook  Kerith 
to  be  soaked  in  paraffin  and  burnt  in  Hyde  Park  in  front  of  a 
cinematograph  camera.  If  this  had  happened  I  should  have 
had  to  begin  an  action  at  law.  Mr.  Werner  Laurie  was,  how- 
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ever,  satisfied  with  the  advertisement  given  to  him  gratuitously 
by  Rome’s  convert — Rome  gathers  them  all  into  her  fold,  especi¬ 
ally  those  whose  careers  are  behind  them ;  and  the  application 
for  a  warrant  faded  from  my  mind  till  a  music-hall  singer  brought 
an  action  against  my  publisher,  Mr.  Heinemann,  for  the  use  of 
the  name  Lewis  Seymour  in  the  title  of  my  book,  Lewis  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Some  W&men.  An  old  enemy  or  a  new  one,  I  said, 
and  one  that  comes  in  strange  guise,  for  the  suggestion  of 
success  among  the  ladies  should  not  be  distasteful  to  one  who 
gets  his  living  on  the  ’alls.  And  thought  linking  into  thought, 
it  came  to  me  to  consider  blackmail  as  a  motive,  but  as  time 
went  by  without  bringing  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Seymour’s  solici¬ 
tors  to  settle  the  alleged  libel  out  of  court,  the  motive  of  black¬ 
mail  was  superseded  by  the  advertisement  motive ;  but  this,  like 
the  blackmail  motive,  had  to  be  dropped  :  for  no  fruitful  adver¬ 
tisement  can  be  gotten  from  a  libel  case  dismissed  with  costs. 

“  But  you  don’t  know  that  it  will  be  dismissed  with  costs.”  ”  It 
will  be,  or  the  art  of  fiction  will  become  extinct  ” — my  words  to 
Mr.  Heinemann.  ”  A  new  enemy  has  come  up,  or  an  old  one 
in  disguise,”  I  continued,  ”  for  this  case  does  not  square  with  the 
Artemus  Jones  case.  The  plaintiff  only  acquired  the  name  of 
Lewis  Seymour  some  three  years  ago,  and  he  was  three  when 
A  Modern  Lover  w’as  published.”  “  So  the  name  is  the  same  in 
both  books?  ”  Mr.  Heinemann  inquired,  and  I  answered  that  it 
was ;  whereupon  Mr.  Heinemann  mused ,  and  to  awake  him 
from  his  meditation,  I  said  ;  ”  The  story  is  the  same,  but  the 
text  was  so  poor  that  1  had  to  rewrite  it.” 

And  during  the  months  that  had  to  pass  before  the  case 
came  into  court,  we  often  wondered  in  Bedford  Street  what 
the  grounds  for  complaint  would  be,  and  when  I  called  at  Sir 
George  Lewis’s  office  and  the  case  was  discussed  between  us, 
I  remember  his  saying  :  “If  Lewis  Seymour  gets  a  verdict  he 
will  be  in  the  position  to  bring  another  action.”  ”  How  is 
that?  ”  I  asked.  ”  By  changing  his  name  to  Tom  Jones  he  will 
be  able  to  get  a  good  mulct  from  the  publishers  of  Fielding’s 
novel,  and  noveli.sts  will  have  to  call  their  characters  A,  B,  C, 
I),  or  1,  2,  3,  4.”  ”  But  he  cannot  get  a  verdict,”  I  inter¬ 

jected,  and  Sir  George  sixike  of  the  possibility  of  the  case  being 
tried  by  a  stupid  jury  and  a  weak  judge.  ”  And  then,”  I 
answered,  “  we  shall  have  to  go  to  Appeal,  else  the  art  of  fiction 
will  become  extinct  in  England,  which  is  impossible,  stories 
being  as  natural  to  man  as  breath.  A  verdict  for  Lewis  Sey¬ 
mour  must  be  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  why  then  should 
he  persist  in  this  action?  His  solicitors  must  have  told  him  that 
he  will  be  defeated  in  the  end  if  not  in  the  beginning.  A  music- 
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hall  singer  is  rarely  a  rich  man.  Who  then  is  putting  up  the 
money?  ”  Sir  George  was  unable  to  answer  my  questions,  and 
when  in  course  of  time  it  came  for  me  to  go  into  the  witness- 
box,  I  found  myself  confronted  by  a  little,  round,  dumpling  person, 
who  began  :  “  Now,  Mr.  Moore,  you  are  a  very  superior  sort 
of  novelist,  aren’t  you?  All  the  same,  I  venture  to  think  you 
would  like  to  increase  the  number  of  your  readers.”  ”  On  the 
contrary,”  I  answered,  ”  I  try  to  limit  them;  ”  whereupon  the 
little  man  began  to  fumble  among  his  papers.  After  an  interval 
he  raised  his  head,  and,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  he  said  : 
“  You  tell  the  court  that  your  aim  is  not  to  extend  the  number 
of  your  readers,  but  to  reduce  them?”  I  acquiesced.  “Now 
what  does  Mr.  Heinemann  say  to  that?  ”  he  inquired.  “  Mr. 
Heinemann  is  my  publisher,  and  not  my  literary  confidant,”  I 
answered,  and  the  judge  informed  Mr.  Lewis  Seymour’s  counsel 
that  my  conversations  with  Mr.  Heinemann  could  not  be  taken 
as  evidence.  “  You  must  put  your  question  to  Mr.  Heinemann 
when  he  goes  into  the  witness-box,”  he  said  to  the  little  man, 
who  again  buried  his  face  in  his  brief,  and  whose  next  question 
was  ;  “  You  will  admit  that  Lewis  Seymour  and  Some  Women 
is  a  suggestive  title?”  “Every  good  title,”  I  answered,  “is 
suggestive.”  “  I  do  not  mean  suggestive  in  a  general  sense,”  he 
replied,  “  but  in  a  particular.”  “  The  title  is  suggestive  of  men 
and  w^omen,”  I  said,  mentioning  for  his  instruction  that  nearly 
all  prose  narrative  in  literature  was  about  men  and  women,  a 
view  that  Mr.  Justice  Darling  developed  in  his  address  to  tlie 
Jury,  making  too  much  of  the  fact  that  my  literary  conventions 
were  not  those  of  Anthony  Trollope,  an  almost  aggressive 
attitude,  which  he  would  not  have  adopted  towards  the  book  if 
Mr.  Heinemann’s  counsel  had  asked  me  how  the  original  book,  A 
Modem  Laver,  was  received  by  the  Press,  for  I  should  have  been 
able  to  tell  him  that  it  was  received  everywhere  with  approba¬ 
tion,  in  The  Spectator  in  a  two-column  review,  an  honour  that 
a  first  novel  seldom  receives,  and,  a  still  rarer  honour,  in  an 
article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review.  As  it  cannot  be  disagreeable 
to  Sir  Henry  Norman  to  be  mentioned  as  the  writer  of  the 
article ,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  him  for  it ;  and 
after  this  brief  interruption  in  our  narrative,  I  return  to  tell 
how  the  inadequate  intelligence  of  our  counsel  obscured  the  case 
80  completely  that  the  jury  would  have  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict  with  the  very  vaguest  notion  of  the  story  they  had  been 
listening  to  all  day,  and  the  music-hall  singer  might  have  gotten 
his  verdict,  if  Mr.  Justice  Darling  had  not  rescued  our  case  from 
the  darkness  into  which  the  irrelevant  speeches  and  the  irrele¬ 
vant  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Lewis  Seymour  and  his  two 
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witnesses,  a  chanffenr  and  a  hairdresser,  had  dragged  it.  His 
references  to  different  writers,  to  Fielding  and  Thackeray, 
Dickens  and  Eliot,  and  to  their  use  of  names,  were  interestinw 
and  instructive,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  newspapers 
printed  no  adequate  report  of  his  speech,  for  sooner  or  later 
another  case  of  a  like  kind  will  come  into  the  Law  Courts,  and 
should  the  jury  prove  stupid  and  the  judge  weak,  a  verdict  may 
be  returned  that  wdll  have  to  be  revised  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
As  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict  one  of  them  reminded 
the  judge  as  he  went  by  that  they  had  not  read  the  book.  “  You 
have  heard  enough  of  it,”  the  judge  answered,  and  a  few 
moments  after  the  twelve  returned  with  a  verdict  of  no  libel  and 
no  damages.  ‘  ‘  But  shall  we  get  our  costs  ?  ’  ’  Mr.  Heinemann 
asked  Sir  George  Lewis,  who  answered  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  to  get  them ;  but  a  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  say 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  our  getting  our  costs  from  Mr.  Lewis 
Seymour,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  was 
generously  subscribed  by  friends  of  literature,  the  larger  portion 
being  paid  by  Mr.  Heinemann  and  me. 

”  But  why,  my  dear  George  Moore,”  the  reader  asks,  ”  do  you 
stoop  to  rake  up  the  details  of  a  sordid  law  case?  ”  “  Because, 

dear  reader,  I  think  it  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  instinct  that  prompted  me  to  tell  Mr.  Seymour’s  counsel 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  limit  the  circulation  of  my  books 
rather  than  to  increase  it.  When  I  spoke  the  words  I  did  not 
know  how  this  was  to  be  done,  but  the  oftener  I  pondered  them 
the  clearer  it  became  to  me  that  my  instinct  had  taken  me  by 
the  hand.  For  thirty  years  I  had  resisted  Mudie  and  Smith,  a 
persecution  sometimes  violent  and  bitter,  always  continuous, 
and  as  Mr.  Heinemann  refused  to  believe  that  a  new  enemy 
had  come  to  take  their  places,  I  said  :  ”  Well,  we  have  nothing 
but  our  instincts  to  guide  us;  we  must  trust  to  them,”  and  I 
brought  the  volume  entitled 'A  Story-Teller's  Holiday  to  Mr. 
Werner  Laurie  with  a  few  lines  taking  leave  of  the  general 
public. 

My  Apologia  may  be  said  to  end  here,  but  the  occasion  to 
speak  of  one’s  life  work  does  not  occur  twice  in  a  lifetime,  and 
I  would  tell  the  reader  that  he  is  asked  to  begin  the  series  with 
Lewis  Seymour  and  Some  Women,  an  admittedly  youthful  work, 
because  A  Mummer's  Wife,  my  second  book,  is  the  book  of  a 
man.  At  one  stride  I  had  come  into  whatever  talent  I  brought 
into  the  world ;  a  stepping-stone  was  needed,  and  as  none  other 
but  Lewis  Seymour  and  Some  Women  presented  itself  I  began 
to  remember  that,  though  the  craft  of  the  writing  be  rudi¬ 
mentary,  Mrs.  Bentham,  the  maternal  mistress,  is  among  the 
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rudiments  of  the  world,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  by  Trollope,  Black,  or  Henry  James,  of  whose  portrait  of  a 
lady  I  would  remind  the  reader,  asking  him  to  consider  whether, 
if  she  flies  from  Florence  (or  was  it  Eome?)  because  an  admirer 
kisses  her  (I  think  he  succeeds  in  kissing  only  the  brim  of  her  hat) 
she  represents  as  deep  humanity  as  Mrs.  i^ntham.  And  after 
having  considered  the  portraits  of  two  ladies,  the  critic  will  do 
well  to  pass  on  to  A  Mummer’ »  Wife,  for  he  will  meet  in  this 
book  a  man  in  all  his  instincts  and  habits,  a  great  hunch  of 
unintellectualised  humanity,  about  whom  he  may  only  say  in 
disparagement  that  a  better  correspondent  for  Dick  Lennox  than 
the  almost  hag  who  sends  him  hexameters  would  have  been  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  in  her  teens ;  her  love  of  Dick  Lennox 
w'ould  have  added  an  accent,  one  that  might  have  revealed  him 
more  fully.  But  I  refrained  from  remoulding  this  book,  even 
from  sharpening  the  minor  characters,  and  I  pass  on  to 
Muslin  to  tell  the  critic  that  he  will  find  a  hint  of  Esther 
Waters  in  Alice  Barton.  Spring  Days  will  take  him  from 
Dublin  to  Sussex  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  young 
women  who  have  begun  to  look  round,  to  the  great  distress 
of  their  parents;  in  Esther  Waters  the  scene  is  laid  partly  in 
Sussex,  and  he  will  find  himself  among  servant-girls,  owners 
of  race-horses,  trainers,  and  jockeys,  and  when  the  scene  moves 
from  Sussex  to  London  he  will  watch  by  a  bedside  in  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Hospital.  In  Evelyn  Innes  he  will  assist  at  the 
rehearsals  and,  performances  of  Wagner’s  operas,  and  in  the 
next  book.  Sifter  Teresa,  he  will  penetrate  into  convents.  Again 
the  scene  will  change  to  Ireland,  and  this  time  the  show  will 
be  peasants  going  forth  to  dig  in  lonely  fields,  returning  home  in 
the  dusk,  their  loys  over  their  shoulders,  peasants  driving  pigs 
and  bullocks  to  the  fair  on  week-days,  and  peasants  going  to  the 
grey  church  whose  bell  calls  over  desolate  lands  for  worship. 
From  The  Lake  the  reader  will  learn  how  the  Irish  priest  lives 
in  single  strictness,  how  he  sometimes  flies  from  it  or  takes  to 
drink ;  in  Hail  and  Farewell  he  will  shake  hands  with  dear 
Edward,  and  in  Memoirs  of  my  Dead  Life  he  will  read  many 
love  stories.  The'  very  name  of  The  Brook  Kerith  evokes 
prophets,  and  in  A  Story-Teller’s  Holiday  he  will  listen  to  yarns 
told  by  an  Irish  vagrant  in  his  own  rustic  English.  In  Confes¬ 
sions  of  a  Young  Man  and  in  Avowals  (the  volumes  are  printed 
together),  the  reader  will  hear  some  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  talking  of  Impressionism  in  the  Nouvelle 
Ath^nes ;  and  in  Victor  Hugo’s  house  in  the  rue  Blanche  he  will 
catch  some  echoes  of  Banville  improvising  at  the  poet’s  dinner- 
table.  In  these  and  other  books  there  will  be  a  great  number  of 
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courtesans  of  high  and  low  degree  ;  in  Hiloise  and  Ahelard  trouba¬ 
dours  and  relic-sellers  foison,  and  in  Single  Strictness,  my  last 
book  up  to  the  present,  sex  is  revealed  in  perversities,  women  who 
do  not  love  men  and  men  who  do  not  love  women. 

A  great  variety,  no  doubt,  cries  a  reader,  but  style  demands 
uniformity  rather  than  variety.  My  dear  reader,  it  is  you  who 
must  decide  whether  the  variety  is  moulded  into  one  thought. 
But,  the  cavHler  insists,  are  all  these  books  works  of  art?  That 
your  intentions  may  have  been  to  write  works  of  art  I  doubt 
not,  but  are  they?  Answer  me  yes  or  no,  and  not  by  equivo- 
catory  replies  that  you  are  debarred  from  opinions  and  such 
like.  Your  question,  caviller,  demands  the  definition  of  what 
art  is,  one  that  Tolstoy  asked  in  vain,  discovering,  however, 
by  persistent  questions  that  he  had  come  to  detest  art.  But 
though  art  may  not  be  defined,  it  is  easily  recognised,  and  there 
will  always  be  some  who  will  stop  like  the  dowser  and  point, 
saying  :  “  Here,  and  not  there;  ”  and  these  will  tell  the  people 
in  time  to  come  how  little  or  how  much  Apollo  has  guided  my 
hand.  But  if  I  caunot  claim  art  for  my  books  I  may  be  allowed 
to  have  accomplished  yeoman  service  by  returning  from  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  Vanity  Fair  and  The  Small  House  at  Allington  to 
those  that  inspired  the  writing  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  the 
Bible.  Conventions  there  must  be ;  we  find  them  in  savage  as 
well  as  in  civilised  life  ;  but  man’s  instincts  are  always  invading 
the  moral  law,  and  may  loosen  the  conventions  of  prose  narra¬ 
tive  still  further,  and  this  Apologia  serv^es  as  a  rally ing-cry  for 
seekers  of  a  thoughtful  and  personal  prose. 


George  Moore. 


SEVRES— BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 


As  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  Review,  and  on  several  occasions 
since  the  Armistice,  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  various  schemes 
which  might  once  have  furnished  a  solution  of  the  Turkish 
question,  my  purpose  here  is  to  attempt  to  collate  some  of  the 
historical  events  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  therefore  to  place  in  the  hands  of  my  readers  certain 
information  which  I  hope  may  help  them  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present  critical  situation.  In  order  to  make  clear 
these  events,  which  unfortunately  prove  that  many  of  the  com¬ 
plications  are  due  as  much  to  shortcomings  in  international 
diplomacy  as  to  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  problem  in  question , 
I  have  divided  my  article  into  four  sections,  the  limits  of  which 
are  intended  more  or  less  to  correspond  with  what  would  appear 
to  have  been  distinct  changes  in  European  policy  rather  than 
with  any  outstanding  features  in  the  local  situation. 

(1)  The  Outbreak  of  the  War  to  December,  1917. 

If  we  ignore  the  Allied  promises  made  to  Turkey  before  her 
entry  into  the  War,  and  to  the  effect  that,  in  c^ise  of  her 
scrupulous  neutrality,  England,  France  and  Russia  would  uphold 
her  independence  and  integrity,  then  this  stage  may  be  described 
as  one  during  which  a  destructive  attitude  towards  the  Ottoman 
Empire  prevailed  in  London,  Paris  and  Petrograd.  Whilst  space 
forbids  my  supporting  this  contention  by  more  than  a  limited 
amount  of  evidence,  it  is  now  admitted  that  one  of  Russia’s 
primary  objects  was  the  annexation  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
early  policy  of  this  country  is  quite  clear  from  the  then  Prime 
Minister’s  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  November  9th,  1914,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Turkish  Government  having  “rung  the  death- 
knell  of  the  Ottoman  dominion,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in 
Asia.’’  Four  months  later  the  Muscovite  aspiration  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits  was  recognised  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Great  Britain  and  France — an  agreement  adhered 
to  by  Italy  after  her  entry  into  the  War.  At  the  end 
of  the  following  April  of  the  same  year  the  Pact  of 
London,  .between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  on  the 
one  side  and  Italy  on  the  other,  contained  provisions  even 
more  far-reaching  in  their  scope.  Once  more,  in  the  spring  of 
1916,  the  British,  French  and  Russian  Governments  came  to  an 
understanding,  confirmed  in  1917,  and  according  to  which  we 
were  to  secure  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  and  certain 
ports  in  Syria,  France  was  to  obtain  the  coastal  strip  of  Syria, 
the  Vilayet  of  Adana  and  other  large  territories,  and  Russia  was 
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to  annex  the  Anatolian  provinces  of  Erzeronm,  Trebizond,  Van 
and  Bitlis  as  well  as  districts  in  the  sonthem  part  of  Kurdistan. 
Again,  whilst  this  is  not  very  material  to  my  present  subject,  the 
Sykes-Picot  agreement,  made  between  England  and  France  in 
May,  1916, "was  undoubtedly  in  accord  with  the  last  mentioned 
arrangement  and  pre-snpposed  the  disappearance  of  Turkey  as  a 
Great  Power. 

At  the  end  of  1916,  and  therefore  before  the  Pnssian  Revolution 
and  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  War,  President 
Wilson  requested  both  groups  of  belligerents  to  state  their  full 
war  aims.  On  January  10th,  1917,  the  Allies  responded  that 
their  aims  implied  “the  enfranchisement  of  populations  subject 
to  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks ;  the  expulsion  from  Europe 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  has  proved  itself  so  radically 
alien  to  Western  civilisation.”  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr. 
Balfour  (then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs),  in  a 
despatch  addressed  to  Washington,  said  that  “evidently  the 
interests  of  peace  and  the  claims  of  nationality  alike  require  that 
Turkish  rule  over  alien  races  shall,  if  possible,  be  brought  to  an 
end  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  expulsion  of  Turkey  from  Europe 
will  contribute  as  much  to  the  cause  of  peace  as  the  restoration 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.”  Again,  whereas  a  good  deal 
of  mystery  still  surrounds  that  arrangement,  Mr.  Toynbee*  bas 
some  interesting  particulars  to  give  about  the  agreement  made 
between  the  British,  French  and  Italian  Prime  Ministers  at  St. 
Jean  de  Maurienne  in  April,  1917.  That  agreement  gave  to  Italy 
very  wide  territorial  concessions  in  Western  Asia  Minor,  and  it 
foresaw  her  annexation  of  Konia  and  Smyrna,  which  port  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  actually  allotted  to  an  Allied  Power. 
We  have  heard  but  little  of  this  agreement  since  the  Armistice, 
but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Great  Britain  and  France  employ(!(l 
the  non-participation  of  Russia  as  an  excuse  to  dispute  its 
validity,  and  that  the  Greek  landing  at  Smyrna  was  permitted 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Italians  from  occupying  that  town.  And 
then  although  Greece  came  into  the  war  without  any  formal 
undertakings  as  to  her  ultimate  awards,  that  event,  coupled  with 
the  slightly  earlier  departure.of  King  Constantine  on  June  14th, 
1917,  and  the  return  of  M.  Veniselos  on  June  25th,  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  disruption  of  Turkey  was  then  favoured. 

(2)  January,  1918 — December,  1919. 

With  the  fall  of  Tzardom  in  March,  1917,  and  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  War  in  the  following  month,  there 

(1)  See  The  Western  Question  in  Oreeee  and  Turkey.  This  volume  is  extremely 
helpful  to  the  student  of  the  Graeco -Turkish  Question.  The  table  of  dates  at  the 
end  is  admirable. 
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occurred  a  distinct  modification  in  the  Allied  atmosphere— a 
modification  suggesting  that  the  above-mentioned  period  was  one 
in  which  the  maintenance  of  a  more  or  less  powerful  Turkey 
was  favoured.  The  new  Kussian  Government  repudiated  the 
imperialistic  aims  of  its  predecessors,  and  President  Wilson 
declared  that  the  American  object  was  ‘  ‘  to  vindicate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world  as  against 
selfish  and  autocratic  power,  and  to  set  up  amongst  the  really 
free  and  self-governed  peoples  of  the  world  such  a  concert  of 
purpose  and  of  action  as  will  henceforth  ensure  the  observance 
of  these  principles.”  Later  on  the  Allied  nations,  and  particularly 
the  British  and  Americans,  became  increasingly  anxious  for 
information  as  to  our  ”  Peace  Terms”  or  ”  War  Aims.”  This 
desire,  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  real  desire — at  any  rate  with 
the  Americans — was  gratified  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  January,  1918.  The  Premier,  addressing  the  Trades’ 
Union  Delegates  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  said  :  ”  We  are  not 
fighting  to  destroy  Austria-Hungary,  or  to  deprive  Turkey  of  its 
capital,  or  the  rich  lands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  which  are 
predominantly  Turkish,”  and  “while  we  do  not  challenge  the 
*  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  homelands  of  the 
Turkish  race,  with  its  capital  at  Constantinople,”  the  Straits  must 
be  open,  and  the  various  subject  peoples  are  entitled  to  the 
recognition  of  their  separate  national  conditions.  The  President, 
speaking  three  days  later,  in  his  famous  “Fourteen  Points  ”  made 
no  actual  mention  of  any  particular  geographical  areas,  but  he  was 
almost  as  explicit,  for  he  affirmed  that  “  The  Turkish  portions  of 
the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure 
sovereignty.”  Such  declarations,  when  coupled  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  respective  speeches,  clearly  invoked  the  principle 
of  nationalities  and  recognised  the  rights  of  enemy  countries  to 
the  consideration  defined  in  that  principle. 

Ignoring  utterances  of  lesser  importance,  we  come  next  to  the 
terms  and  meaning  of  the  Armistice  concluded  between  the  Allies 
and  Turkey  on  October  30th,  1918.  Many  of  the  clauses  of  that 
arrangement,  which  really  amounted  to  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  by  the  Ottoman  Government,  were  vague,  and  they  con¬ 
tained  little  which  foresaw  or  prejudiced  the  eventual  peace. 
The  Turks,  who  had  then  been  engaged  in  practically  continuous 
warfare  for  almost  seven  years,  were  more  than  anxious  for 
tranquillity,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  which  had 
thrown  in  its  lot  vrith  Germany,  was  discredited,  and  the  Allies, 
particularly  Great  Britain,  were  far  from  unpopular  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  army  was  to  be  demobilised,  that  the  Straits 
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were  to  be  opened,  and  that  strategic  points  might  be  garrisoned 
'  in  case  of  necessity,  gave  to  the  victorious  Powers  the  opportunity 
of  finding  a  solution  of  almost  any  nature  which  appealed  to 
them.  That  opportunity  was  lost,  for  the  Conference,  still 
apparently  more  or  less  bound  by  the  war  aims  enunciated  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President,  devoted  little  attention 
to  the  Eastern  Question.  This  was  not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of 
M.  Veniselos,  who,  although  he  only  represented  a  small  country, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  figures  assembled  in  Paris.  The 
Greek  Premier,  having  presented  a  Memorandum  dealing  with 
the  Hellenic  claims  in  December,  1918,  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  develop  the  situation  to  the  advantage  of  his  people.  Whilst 
even  now,  practically,  no  detailed  information  is  available,  the 
opportunity  came  during  the  absence  from  Paris  of  the  Italian 
Delegation,  and  between  April  24th  and  May  5th,  1919,  for  it 
was  then  decided  to  permit,  to  encourage,  or  to  propose  the 
Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna.  That  occupation,  carried  out  about 
six  weeks  after  the  Italian  landing  at  Adalia,  took  place  on 
May  15th.  Sanctioned  by  the  Allies  it  constitutes  the  foundation 
of  practically  all  the  trouble  which  has  since  occurred,  and  it 
forms  the  corner  stotie  in  the  policy  which  has  led  to  the  recent 
Hellenic  disaster. 

The  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna,  coupled  with  the  excesses 
which  M,  Veniselos  admitted  to  me  had  taken  place  before  the 
arrival  of  M.  Sterghiades  at  Smyrna  on  May  21st,  with  the  deter¬ 
mined  refusal  of  the  Western  Powers  to  publish  the  report  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Inquiry  Mission  which  investigated  those  excesses, 
and  with  the  almost  immediate  Hellenic  advance  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  sea,  undoubtedly  caused  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  ill-feeling  in  Turkey — not  only  against  Greece,  but  also 
against  her  more  powerful  Euro[>ean  sponsors.  Indeed,  the  loss, 
or  the  at  one  time  feared  loss,  of  Smyrna,  which  possesses 
better  harbour  facilities  than  any  place  on  the  coast  between 
Haidar  Pasha  and  Alexandretta,  was  more  resented  than  the  pos¬ 
sible  severance  of  Thrace  from  Turkey,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Greek  landing  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  foundation,  or 
more  correctly  of  the  organisation,  of  the  Nationalist  movement. 
Earlier  in  the  year  a  number  of  local  committees — perhaps  insti¬ 
tuted  on  the  lines  of  those  formerly  maintained  by  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress — had  been  established,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  arrival  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  upon  the  scene  that 
these  committees  took  practical  shape.  That  leader,  whose 
military  reputation  had  been  made  at  the  Dardanelles,  left  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  he  held  an  appointment  at  the  War  Office, 
almost  directly  after  the  Hellenic  landing,  and  with  the  nominal 
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object  of  inspecting  the  Ottoman  troops  in  Eastern  Asia  Minor. 
Very  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  however,  he  summoned  a  con¬ 
gress  which  met  in  Erzeroum  in  July  or  August,  and  which  co¬ 
ordinated  the  work  of  the  local  committees.  A  report  was  sent 
to  the  Allied  High  Commissioners  at  Constantinople  and  a  second 
Congress  was  held  at  Sivas  in  September.  That  Congress  con¬ 
firmed  the  programme  of  the  earlier  gathering  at  Erzeroum,  and 
when  it  broke  up  a  committee,  presided  over  by  Mustapha  Kemal,. 
was  established  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman 
people.  Local  militias  were  converted  into  National  troops, 
Kara  Bekir  Kiazim  Pasha  was  appointed  Commander  in  Eastern 
Anatolia,  and  although  the  representatives  of  the  Constantinople 
Government  continued  nominally  to  administer  the  country,  ere 
long  the  Nationalists  became  the  sole  body  possessed  of  any  real 
force.  In  short,  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  importance  of 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
man  in  Turkey — an  importance  which,  had  it  been  recognised  at 
that  time,  would  have  saved  much  of  the  trouble  which  has  since 
occurred  and  which  may  yet  be  to  occur  . 

For  the  rest,  during  the  year  1919  there  were  only  two  develop¬ 
ments  possessed  of  any  direct  influence  upon  the  Turco-Greek 
situation.  Firstly,  in  June,  when  America  was  still  a  party  to 
the  Peace  negotiations,  and  when  Damad  Ferid  Pasha  had 
become  Grand  Vizier,  His  Highness  was  invited  to  come  to  Paris 
to  state  the  Turkish  case.^  In  spite  of  his  pro-Allied  sentiments, 
of  the  charm  and  dignity  of  his  personality,  and  of  his  attempt 
to  throw  the  responsibility  for  the  war  upon  Germany  and  upon 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  the  suggestions  of  this 
statesman,  which  amounted  to  a  claim  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  ante  helium,  were  such  as  to  provoke  an  Allied 
reply  so  firm,  but  at  the  same  time  so  vague,  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  amounted  to  a  mere  incident  in  the  whole  international 
drama.  Secondly,  and  on  November  27th,  the  Treaty  between 
the  Allied  Powers  and  Bulgaria  was  signed  at  Neuilly.*  That 
document  has  a  material  bearing  upon  the  problem  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  because  it  definitely  fixed  the  Bulgarian  frontier  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Adrianoplc,  and  because  it  took  from  Bulgaria 
a  large  part  of  the  .®gean  coastal  strip  acquired  by  that  country 
after  the  Balkan  Wars.  The  last-mentioned  arrangement  placed 
the  Powers  in  the  position  subsequently  to  cede  this  coastal  strip 
to  Greece — a  cession  which  can  hardly  have  been  foreseen  at  the 
time,  and  a  cession  which  would  probably  never  have  been 

(1)  For  text  of  this  statement  'and  of  the  Allied  reply  see  The  Times,  June 
27th.  1919. 

(2)  Treaty  Series  1920,  No.  6.  Cmd.  622.  Price  Is.  3d.  net. 
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sanctioaed  had  the  United  States  continued  to  play  a  direct  rdle 
in  the  later  peace  negotiations. 

(3)  December,  1919 — January,  1921. 

The  commencement  of  this  period  more  or  less  coincides  with 
the  retirement  of  the  United  States  from  the  Peace  table  and 
with  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  European  Allies  to  take 
the  Turkish  Question  in  hand  alone.  Partly,  perhaps,  for  these 
reasons,  although  this  epoch,  and  especially  its  earlier  months, 
were  not  devoted  to  an  avowed  attempt  to  break  up  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  developments  which  actually  took  place,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  itself,  constituted  not  so  much  the  compromise 
for  which  they  were  intended,  as  a  far-reaching  manoeuvre  to 
reduce  the  position  of  the  Sultan  from  that  of  a  potentate  of 
first  rank  to  one  in  which  his  independent  sovereignty  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist. 

An  December,  1919,  M.  Clemenceau  came  to  London,  and  even 
if  no  official  announcement  was  made  on  the  subject,  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that,  during  the  conferences  which  then  took 
place,  a  policy  very  detrimental  to  Turkey  was  decided  upon.  I 
say  this  because  in  spite  of  an  authoritative  statement  published 
in  The  Times  for  January  1st,  1920,  to  the  effect  that  no  decision 
had  been  reached  as  to  the  future  of  Constantinople,  the  Matin 
on  the  previous  day  had  announced  that  the  Turkish  (Government 
would  be  transferred  from  ([ilonstantinople '  either  to  Brusa  or 
Xonia.  Moreover,  on  December  18th,  1919,  although  the  I’rimc 
Minister  was  vague/  he  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
“  What  is  to  be  done  with  Constantinople?  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  Straits?  Can  we  leave  those  gates,  which  are  slammed 
in  our  face,  under  the  same  gatekeeper?  .  .  .  We  cannot  trust 
the  same  porter.”  It  may  be  that  the  above-mentioned  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament  attracted  an  unwarranted 
attention,  and  that  no  definite  “bag  and  baggage”  policy  had 
then  been  sanctioned.  On  the  other  hand — and  this  seems  to  me 
equally  if  not  more  likely — it  is  possible  that  when  the  discussions 
were  resumed  in  Paris  early  in  January  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  realising  the  very  strong  feelings  aroused  by  these 
announcements,  decided  to  modify  their  conclusions  and  to  revert 
to  a  more  conciliatory  policy.  However  this  may  be,  on 
February  26th,  1920,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  again  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  made  a  declaration  of  far-reaching  import¬ 
ance,  due  not  only  to  the  words  employed,  but  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  uttered.*  The  world  was  then 

(1)  See  Parliamentary  Debates.  House  of  Commons.  Vol.  12.3,  No.  160. 

(2)  See  Parliamentary  Debates.  House  of  Commons.  Vol.  126.  No.  13. 
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iiifomied  that  the  Allied  Conference  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  the  whole  the  better  course  was  to  retain  the  Turk  in 
(jonstahtinople — a  course  which  was  justified  by  references  to  the 
Premier’s  statements  of  two  years  before.  It  is  here  that  this 
debate  was  of  such  significance,  for  whilst  a  considerable  section 
of  the  Press  had  spoken  of  the  earlier  promises  to  Turkey  as 
merely  an  inducement  to  her  to  leave  the  war,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
affirmed  that  his  declaration  of  January,  1918,  “was  a  carefully 
prepared  statement,’’  that  “it  was  unqualified  and  it  was  very 
deliberate,’’  and  that  “it  was  made  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties  in  the  community.’’  In  addition,  and  this  is  most 
significant,  “  This  was  not  an  offer  to  the  Turk’s.  It  was  to  re¬ 
assure  our  own  people  as  to  what  we  were  fighting  for.’’ 

This  debate,  having  more  or  less  disposed  of  the  future  of 
Constantinople,  we  must  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  other 
developments  which  preceded  the  presentation  of  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  on  May  11th.  To  begin  with,  we  find  that, 
the  British  having  withdrawn  from  Cilicia  and  Syria  in  November 
and  December  1919,  troubles  broke  out  in  that  area.  These 
troubles,  which  had  for  their  direct  cause  the  hauling  down  of  a 
Turkish  flag  by  a  French  Military  Governor,  were  largely  the 
consequence  of  the  employment  by  the  French  of  Armenian 
contingents  against  the  Turks — a  policy  which  led  to  the  support 
of  the  local  Moslems  by  Nationalist  forces,  to  the  forced  retreat 
of  the  French,  and  to  a  renewed  Armenian  massacre.  The 
Allies,  apparently  holding  answerable  the  Constantinople  Goveni- 
nient,  undertook  a  more  comprehensive  military  occupation  of 
that  city  on  March  16th,  arrested  a  certain  number  of  Turks  who 
were  said  to  be  supporters  of  the  Nationalist  movement,  and 
finally  (April  12th)  created  a  situation  in  which  the  Sultan 
dissolved  the  Parliament  elected  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year, 
and  the  Parliament  which  had  passed  the  now  w^ell-known 
“  Pact  ’’  ^  on  January  28th.  These  events,  which  were  greeted 
by  violent  protests  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists,  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  promulgation  (April  11th)  of  a  Fetva  of  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam  denouncing  the  Nationalists  as  “rebels,’’  and  of 
an  Imperial  Decree,  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  condemned  the 
Nationalist  movement.  These  two  declarations,  which  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  hostility  of  the  Angora  Government 
towards  the  Sultan,  who  is  held  to  have  been  utilised  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Allies,  were  followed  in  April  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Angora,  which  Assembly  was 
composed  partly  of  the  Deputies  who  had  escaped  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  partly  of  members  chosen  by  some  form  of  election. 

(1)  For  the  text  of  this  document  see  Mr.  Toynbee’s  book,  pages  207-210. 
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That  eveut,  coupled  with  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha’s  open  dis¬ 
avowal  of  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  really  signified  the  formal 
break  between  Angora  and  Constantinople. 

When  we  revert  to  the  international  as{)ects  of  the  situation 
we  find  that  a  most  important  Conference  met  at  San  Kemo 
between  April  18th  and  27th.  Very  little  of  an  authoritative 
nature  has  even  now  been  published  about  this  meeting,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  M.  Veniselos  then  gained  one  of  his  greatest 
diplomatic  triumphs,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
were  finally  agreed  upon.  Very  large  areas  were  to  go  to  Greece, 
the  mandates  for  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  and  Syria  were  con¬ 
ferred,  and  the  Straits  were  to  be  internationalised.  In  addition, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  explained  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  29th,  the  Supreme  Council  made  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  to  undertake  a  mandate  for  Armenia,  or  failing  that,  to 
the  President  to  arbitrate  upon  the  frontiers  of  that  country.' 
The  immediate  result  of  these  decisions  was  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  Nationalists  and  a  movement,  led  by  Colonel 
Jafar  Tayar,  against  the  allocation  of  Thrace  to  Greece.  That 
outbreak  was  not  of  any  serious  military  consequence,  for  the 
Greeks  completed  their  occupation  of  the  Western  portion, 
namely,  that  taken  from  Bulgaria  on  May  28th,  and  the  Eastern 
section,  including  Adrianople,  at  the  end  of  July.  But  coupled 
with  events  in  progress  in  Anatolia  this  movement  was  sufficient 
to  prove,  even  at  the  very  time  of  its  presentation  to  the 
Ottoman  Delegates,  that  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  could  only  be  put 
into  operation  by  means  of  force.  The  Allies  at  once  decided  to 
resort  to  that  force  and  to  employ  Greece  as  their  agent,  for, 
whilst  tlie  reasons’  for  that  policy,  and  the  extent  of  the  further 
concessions  which  he  then  obtained,  have  never  been  published,  it 
is  clear  that  M.  Veniselos  secured  his  mandate  for  a  Hellenic 
advance  between  June  18th  and  22nd.  On  the  first  of  these 
dates  the  Greek  Premier  met  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  Downing 
Street,  and  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  there  was  a  Conference, 
attended  by  military  experts,  at  Hythe  — a  Conference  which  was 

(1)  In  accordance  with  Article  89  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  the  President 
issued  his  award  upon  the  Armenian  frontier  in  the  vilayets  of  Erzeroum, 
Trebizond,  Van  and  Bitlis  in  December,  1920.  The  full  text  of  that  award 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  published.  According  to  The  Timea  of 
January  1st,  1921,  Mr.  Wilson’s  decision  gave  to  Armenia  what  amounts  to  about 
one-half  of  the  four  above-mentioned  vilayets,  and  provided  her  wth  a  material 
stretch  of  coastline  upon  the  Black  Sea.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  measures 
have  been  nor  are  likely  to  be  taken  to  enforce  this  decision. 

(2)  Mr.  Toynbee  (see  page  228  of  his  jbook)  suggests,  I  think  with  reason, 
that  the  British  were  anxious  to  relieve  the  Nationalist  pressure  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ismid,  and  that  the  French  hoped  for  a  lessening  of  their  difficulties 
in  Cilicia. 
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continued  for  a  further  day  at  Boulogne.  The  proposals  of  M. 
Veniselos  were  then  accepted  in  spite  of  the  rej^rted  opposition 
of  Marshal  Foch  and  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  who  realised  full  well 
that  the  task  was  too  onerous  for  Hellenic  accomplishment,  and 
the  Greeks,  whose  depth  of  advance  was  limited  by  plans  made 
at  Hythe  and  Boulogne,  entered  Brusa  on  July  8th  and  Ushak 
on  August  29th.  Between  those  dates  and  on  August  10th  the 
'IVeaty  of  Sevres  ^  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Allied 
and  Constantinople  Governments,  a  special  arrangement  was 
come  to  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  concerning 
spheres  of  interest  in  Anatolia,*  two  Treaties  were  agreed  to 
between  the  principal  Allied  and  associated  Powers  and  Greece,’ 
and  Italy  and  Greece  arrived  at  an  understanding  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Dodecanese  Islands. 

Although  Great  Britain  and  France  (I  believe  that  Italy  never 
approved  of  the  adopted  policy)  may  have  been  actuated  by  an 
honest  desire  to  settle  the  Turkish  Question  and  to  enforce  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  it  is  clear  that,  in  giving  such  large  concessions 
to  Greece,  and  particularly  in  authorising  her  to  advance  beyond 
the  Smyrna  zone,  the  desirability  of  strengthening  the  position 
of  M.  Veniselos  at  home  must  have  been  taken  into  account. 
For  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  allude  here  to  the  events 
connected  with  the  change  of  regime  which  took  place  in  Greece 
in  November  1920.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Treaty  of 
S^ivres  it  was  announced  that  King  Alexander  had  contracted  a 
morganatic  marriage  during  the  previous  winter.  In  August 
M.  Veniselos  was  wounded  in  Paris,  and  this  event  led’ to  tem¬ 
porary  disturbances  in  Athens  and  to  the  brutal  and  uncalled  for 
murder  of  M.  Dragoumis,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  King 
Constantine.  When  M.  Veniselos  arrived  in  Athens  about  a 
fortnight  later  he  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  his  sup¬ 
porters,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  maintained  by  the 
Allies  during  the  War,  the  then  undoubted  prestige  and  popularity 

(1)  Treaty  Series  No.  11  (1920)  Cmd.  964.  Price  3s.  net. 

(2)  This  document  is  usually  known  as  the  Tripartite  Agreement.  Treaty 
Scries  No.  12  (1920),  Cmd.  963.  Price  9d.  net. 

(3)  By  one  of  these  documents  (Treaty  Series  1920,  No.  13,  Cmd.  960. 
Price  Id.  net)  Great  Britain  and  France  renounced  their  special  rights  of  super¬ 
vision  in  Greece,  that  country  undertaking  certain  obligations  in  regard  to 
minorities.  I  believe  (see  Annual  Register  1921,  page  223)  that  the  validity 
of  this  document  was  later  disputed,  £ind,  like  the  Treaty  of  S&vres,  it  has  not 
been  ratified. 

The  second  of  these  treaties  (Treaty  Series  1921,  No.  13,  Cmd.  1390.  Price 
Id.  net)  dealt  with  Thrace  and  particularly  with  the  question  of  the  port  of 
D6dA  Agatch  and  the  Bulgarian  access  thereto.  It  has  not  so  far  been  ratified, 
I  believe,  by  France,  and  the  Bulgarians  are  therefore  still  without  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  invoke  its  provisions. 
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of  a  sovereign  who  had  led  the  army  to  victory  during  the 
Balkan  Wars,  and  the  fact  that  the  Hellenic  people  were 
influenced  much  more  by  the  shortcomings  in  M.  Veniselos’ 
home  policy  than  by  his  successes  in  the  field  of  international 
diplomacy,  had  had,  and  were  having,  their  effects  upon  the 
internal  situation.  On  October  2nd  King  Alexander  was  bitteu 
by  a  monkey  in  the  grounds  of  the  Palace  at  Tatoi,  and  after 
lingering  for  three  weeks  he  died  on  the  25th.  That  death  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  handled  by  the  Government  decided  the 
fate  of  M.  Veniselos,  and  the  election,  held  on  November  14th, 
resulted  in  the  restitution  of  the  Royalists  to  power  by  a  large 
majority.  Consequently  the  subsequent  plebiscite,  which  was 
conducted  on  December  5th,  and  which  showed  an  enormous 
percentage  of  votes  for  King  Constantine,  and  the  return  of  that 
sovereign  to  Athens  on  December  19th,  were  matters  of  mere 
form.  They  none  the  less  had  their  influence  on  the  Turco- 
Greek  situation. 


(4)  January,  1921,  to  August  20th,  1922. 


The  impossibility  of  bringing  the  Nationalists  into  line,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Allies,  particularly  France,  were  not  prepared 
to  lend  to  King  Constantine  the  support  which  they  might’  have 
continued  to  give  to  M.  Veniselos,  resulted  in  a  pretty  far-reach¬ 
ing  change  in  international  ^wlicy  at  the  l)eginning  of  last  year. 
There  w’as  an  unimportant  Greek  reconnaissance  in  force  iti 
January,  and  the  Allies  soon  decided  to  take  up  a  more  concilia¬ 
tory  attitude  towards  Turkey,  and  to  endeavour  to  amend,  if  not 
actually  to  destroy,  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  Supreme  Council  determined  to  invite  the  Ottoman  and 
Greek  Governments  to  send  representatives  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  The  invitation  was  not  popular  in  Athens,  and,  at 
Angora,  there  was  considerable  question  as  to  the  dispatch  of  a 
delegation  because  of  the  claim  that  the  Nationalists  should  be 
received  as  independent  of  Constantinople.  In  the  end,  and  after 
the  arrival  of  the  two  parties,  the  difficulty  was  ovei’come,  for, 
whilst  the  Allies  practically  maintained  their  programme  of  hear¬ 
ing  only  one  Turkish  deputation,  Bekir  Sami  Bey,  the  chief 
nominee  of  Angora,  became  the  mouthpiece  of  that  deputation. 
The  Conference  sat  more  or  less  continuously  from  February  21st 
until  March  12th,  and  during  that  time  it  made  two  distinct 
proposals.  The  first  of  these '  took  the  form  of  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  parties  concemed  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  an 
Allied  decision  come  to  as  a  result  of  an  enquiry  made  by  an 

(1)  For  the  text  see  TfoR  Timei,  February  26th,  1921. 
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International  Comnoission  into  the  composition  of  the  populations 
of  Thrace  and  Smyrna,  and  whether,  if  so,  they  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  loyally  to  accept  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Treaty.  This 
proposal,  however,  came  to  nothing,  for  whilst  Bekir  Sami  Bey 
assented  to  the  suggested  enquiry  and  announced  that  “  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  ”  was  ready,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  other  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  the  Greeks,  after 
the  matter  had  been  placed  before  the  Hellenic  Chamber,  declared 
categorically  that  they  were  unable  to  consent  to  such  a  solution. 
On  March  12th,  therefore,  a  new  plan  w'as  presented  by  the 
Conference.^  No  proposal  w'as  thereby  made  to  change  the  posi¬ 
tion  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  in  Thrace,  but  that  plan 
materially  modified  the  situation  at  Smyrna  to  the  advantage  of 
Turkey,  considerably  reduced  the  size  of  the  demilitarised 
Straits  zone  (at  the  same  time  conceding  the  Chairmanship  of 
its  Commission  of  Control  to  the  Turks),  and  increased  the  military 
forces  permitted  to  the  Ottoman  Government.  Both  parties  left 
Tiondon  without  giving  any  formal  answers  to  these  proposals, 
hiit,  before  his  departure,  Bekir  Sami  Bey  had  arrived  at  under¬ 
standings  with  France  and  Italy.  By  the  first  of  these  France 
was  to  withdraw  from  Cilicia  and  to  surrender  to  Turkey  a  strip 
of  territory  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Turoo-Syrian  frontier  laid 
down  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  in  exchange  for  the  promise  of 
widespread  commercial  advantages  in  Eastern  Anatolia.  Italy 
secured  great  economic  concessions  in  Western  Anatolia,  and  in 
return,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  promised  to  support  the 
Turkish  demands  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty,  and  especially 
of  its  clauses  which  gave  Smyrna  and  Eastern  Thrace  to  Greece. 
In  the  summer  Italy  withdrew  from  Adalia,  but  these  treaties 
wore  never  ratified,. and  they  led,  in  July,  to  the  fall  of  Bekir 
Sami  Bey,  principally  because  of  the  Nationalist  opposition  to 
the  concessions  which  he  had  accepted.  They  (the  treaties) 
were  none  the  less  a  distinct  sign  of  the  then  attitudes  of  France 
and  Italy  towards  the  Turkish  question. 

The  Tjondon  Conference  w^  succeeded  by  two  distinct  develop¬ 
ments.  On  March  16th  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  and  been 
driven  out  of  Georgia,  concluded  a  Treaty  with  Moscow.*  On 

(1)  For  the  text  nee  The  Times,  March  14th,  1921. 

(2)  Tliat  arranpement  was  ratified  hy  the  Grand  National  Aaaembly  on 
July  .aoth.  According  to  it  Riisaia  undertook  to  recognise  no  Treaty  imposed 
on  Turkey  which  is  not  acceptable  to  Angora,  recognised  that  the  Ottoman 
frontiers  should  be  those  defined  in  the  National  Pact,  and  arranged  that  com¬ 
munication  through  the  Straits  should  be  fixed  by  the  countries  bordering  upon 
them  and  upon  the  Black  Sea,  it  being  understood  that  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey 
was  not  to  bo  infringed.  In  return  she  obtained  agreement  as  to  her  rights  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  left  the  way  open  to  play  her 
part  in  the  Straits  question  at  some  future  time. 
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March  23r(l,  and  therefore  before  the  supposed  time  limit  of  one 
month  for  the  delivery  of  the  answers  to  the  final  London  pro¬ 
posals,  the  Greeks  inaugurated  a  new  campaign  in  Anatolia. 
They  took  Afiun  Karahissar,  and  they  also  occupied  part  of  the 
railway  to  the  north  of  Eskishehr.*  But  the  Turkish  resistance, 
now  carried  on  by  well-organised  forces  proved  too  determined 
and,  after  fighting  which  lasted  about  a  fortnight,  the  Hellenic 
Army  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  along  its  whole  front,  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  line  occupied  before  the  outbreak  of  the  spring 
offensive.  Mediation  was  offered  by  the  Allies  to  Greece  and 
refused  by  her  in  June,  her  forces  evacuated  the  Ismid  enclave 
and  the  Yalova  Peninsula  towards  the  end  of  that  month,  and  a 
fresh  offensive  was  begun  on  July  11th.  All  went  well  at  first, 
Eskishehr  and  Afiun  Karahissar  were  captured  on  July  19th,  and 
on  August  14th  (by  which  time  the  Allies  had  declared  their 
neutrality)  the  Hellenic  Army  renewed  its  rapid  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Angora.  But,  as  Mr.  Toynbee  so  ably  shows  in 
his  account  of  the  campaign,  the  crux  came  at  the  end  of  August 
and  early  in  September,  when  the  battle  of  the  Sakkaria  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  task  was  already  too  great.  By  the  13th  of  the 
latter  month  the  Greek  Army  had  already  re-crossed  that  river 
and,  ten  days  later,  it  was  back  in  its  positions  in  front  of 
Eskishehr  and  Afiun  Karahissar.  These  positions,  covering  as 
they  did  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  Anatolian  railway,  were 
held  until  the  opening  of  the  Turkish  offensive  in  August,  1922. 

The  net  results  of  these  operations  were  to  prove  that  even 
with  its  superior  training  and  organisation  the  Hellenic  Army 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  secure  a  decision  of  the  Anatolian 
question  in  the  field,  and  therefore  to  put  new  heart  into  the 
Nationalists.  In  these  circumstances,  and  when  the  authority 
and  solidarity  of  the  Allies  had  already  been  greatly  shaken,  the 
Angora  Government  concluded  two  treaties,  the  one  with  the 
Soviet  Republics  of  Azerbaidjan,  Armenia  and  Georgia,  and  the 
other  with  France.  The  first  of  these  arrangements,  called  the 
Treaty  of  Kars,  and  signed  on  October  13th,  1921,  gave  Turkey 
jx)sses8ion  of  the  territories,  except  Batoum,  which  she  had  lost 
in  1878,  and  enabled  Russia  to  regain  the  remainder  of  Trans- 
Caucasia  by  the  establishment  of  Soviet  rulership  there.  The 
Franklin-Bouillon  Treaty  ^  as  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  ’ 
which  passed  upon  the  subject  between  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  not  only  still  further  complicated  the  relations 
between  London  and  Paris,  but  it  greatly  increased  the  prestige 
of  the  Nationalists.  The  protection  of  minorities  was  thereby 


(1)  Turkey  No.  2  (1921),  Cmd.  1650.  Price  3d.  net. 

(2)  Turkey  No.  1  (1922),  Cind.  1670.  Price  9d.  net. 
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rendered  more  difficult,  and  although  it  has  never  been  officially 
admitted,  this  agreement  must  have  given  to  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  the  much  more  whole-hearted  supjxjrt  of  France  than  he 
had  enjoyed  heretofore.  And  then  the  actual  territorial  gains 
obtained  by  Turkey  along  her  common  frontier  with  the  Syrian 
mandated  area  are  such  as  to  secure  her  great  advantages  in 
(X>nnection  w’ith  the  Baghdad  railway.  In  short,  this  agreement, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  one  negotiated  by  Bekir  Sami  Bey 
and  repudiated  by  the  Government  of  Angora,  changed  the  whole 
status  of  the  Nationalists,  and  placed  them  practically,  if  not 
absolutely,  in  what  Lord  Curzon  has  called  the  position  of  a 
“  sovereign  authority,”  at  any  rate  so  far  as  France  is  concerned. 

Last  autumn  the  Greek  Prime  Minister  came  to  London,  and 
during  conversations  with  the  British  Government  placed  the 
interests  of  his  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Powers.  A 
Conference,  the  meeting  of  which  was  delayed  first  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  M.  Briand  and  then  by  changes  in  the  Italian  Ministry, 
sat  in  Paris  from  March  22nd  to  26th,  1922.  After  careful 
deliberation  very  comprehensive  and  on  the  whole  not  unreason¬ 
able  decisions^  were  arrived  at.  There  was  to  be  an  Armistice 
during  which  the  Greeks  w'ere  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor,  more 
favourable  arrangements  to  Turkey  were  made  in  regard  to  the 
Straits,  and  considerable  advantages  for  that  country  were  sug¬ 
gested  in  reference  to  the  size  of  her  army  and  to  financial  ques¬ 
tions.  In  Eastern  Thrace,  where  only  a  bad  compromise  was 
achieved,  the  Turkish  boundary  was  re-ananged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  divide  that  area  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  the  one  going  to 
Turkey  and  the  other  to  Greece,  which  country  thereby  retained 
Adrianople.  The  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  minorities, 
which  were  to  be  identical  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  consisted  not 
of  the  establishment  of  special  zones,  but  of  provisions  based 
apparently  upon  the  already  existing  minority  treaties,  and  upon 
the  privileges  always  enjoyed  by  the  subject  nationalities  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire — provisions  the  execution  of  which  was  to  be 
supervised  by  the  League  of  Nations.  In  a  word,  even  if  a  hard¬ 
ship  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  Greece  by  her  then  departure 
from  Asia  Minor,  it  should  have  been  admitted  at  that  time,  as  it 
must  now  be  admitted,  that  she  stood  to  lose  less  by  such  con¬ 
cessions  than  by  a  prolongation  of  hostilities  which  have  since 
become  far  more  disastrous  to  her. 

It  is  exceeding  difficult  to  put  in  concrete  form  the  exact  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  interested  parties  towards  these  proposals.  Greece, 
having  placed  herself  in  Allied  hands,  was  hardly  in  a  position 

(1)  The  text  of  these  decisions,  issued  in  the  form  of  a  Memorandum,  was 
published  in  The  Times  on  March  28th,  1922. 
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officially  to  refuse  to  accept  them.  Nevertheless,  the  terms,  and 
particularly  those  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hellenic 
troops  from  Anatolia,  were  greeted  with  resentment  by  the  i)eople, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  responsible  for  many 
of  the  difficulties  through  which  the  Athenian  Government  subse¬ 
quently  passed.  Indeed,  all  things  considered,  it  appears  pretty 
clear  that  the  (Coalition  Government,  formed  on  May  21st,  came 
into  power  with  the  purposes  of  awaiting  developments  and  of 
ridding  a  single  political  party  of  the  responsibility  of  giving 
effect  to  widespread  sacrifices  should  such  sacrifices  become 
obhgatory.  With  regard  to  Turkey  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
details  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Constantinople  Government, 
because  even  if  that  body  had  accepted  the  Allied  pro¬ 
posals  without  reserves,  such  acceptance,  proffered  under  EuroiK'aii 
control  and  possessed  of  no  influence  outside  the  capital, 
would  be  a  matter  of  complete  unimi)ortance.  Coming  to 
Angora  it  would  appear  that  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  replied 
by  making  other  suggestions,  and  that  he  claimed  an  immediate 
Hellenic  withdrawal  from  Anatolia,  the  remaining  tenns  to  be 
discussed  without  pre-arranged  conditions  and  at  some  convenient 
place.  This  programme  secured  the  support  of  France,  but  no 
immediate  progress  was  made  towards  its  realisation. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  refrained  from  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  the  question  of  atrocities,  because  I  fear  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  Near  East  are  brutal  according  to  our 
standards,  and  because  the  extent  to  which  massacres  are  com¬ 
mitted  dei>ends  largely  upon  the  opportunity  for  such  massacres. 
It  must,  however,  hero  be  said  that  the  evidence  produced  earlier 
in  the  year  by  Major  Yowell  and  Dr.  Ward,  of  the  American 
llelief  Mission  in  Kharput,  coupled  with  other  information, 
prompted  the  British  to  propose  to  send  an  Allied  Commission  to 
make  enquiries  on  the  spot.  Prolonged  correspondence  passed 
between  the  European  Powers  and  the  United  States,  who  were 
invited  and  agreed  to  supply  a  member  of  the  Commission ;  and 
in  the  end  it  was  decided  to  form  two  Commissions,  one  for  the 
territory  in  Nationalist  hands,  and  the  other  for  the  area  under 
Greek  occupation.  The  idea  was  excellent,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  promptitude,  I  believe  that  neither  of  these 
Commissions  ever  set  foot  in  the  districts  upon  which  it  was  to 
report. 

We  now  come  to  two  further  acts  in  this  melancholy  drama. 
At  the  end  of  July  the  Hellenic  Goveniment  addressed  a  Note 
to  the  Allies  informing  them  that  as  the  attempted  mediation 
had  failed  Greece  was  obliged  to  resume  her  freedom  of  action. 
That  document,  which  seems  to  infer  that  that  country  withdrew 
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her  undertaking  to  accept  an  Allied  award,  was  followed  by 
another,  delivered  to  the  representatives  of  the  Entente  Powers 
at  Athens  on  July  29th.  This  second  Note  pointed  out  the  sup¬ 
posed  disadvantages  to  Greece  of  the  neutralisation  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  stated  that  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  her  troops  was 
the  only  way  of  securing  peace,  and  requested  the  Allies  to  place 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  this  object. 
Simultaneously  a  considerable  concentration  of  Hellenic  troops 
had  taken  place  in  Thrace,  Greece  was  warned  of  the  serious 
results  to  accompany  any  attempt  to  occupy  the  Turkish  capital, 
and  she  gave  assurances  that  she  would  not  enter  the  neutral 
zone  without  Allied  consent.  On  the  next  day,  July  30th,  M. 
Sterghiades  issued  a  proclamation  that  henceforth  Ionia  would  be 
autonomous,  and  that  whilst  that  territory  would  remain  under 
the  protection  of  the  Greek  Army,  the  rights  of  the  Caliphate 
would  be  respected.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  beneficial 
results  had  it  been  made  earlier  in  the  day,  it  is  clear  that  such 
a  declaration,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  in  close 
connection  with  the  threat  to  occupy  Constantinople,  can  only 
have  played  its  part  in  provoking  the  Nationalists  to  make  an 
attack  which  now  seems  destined  to  assure  not  only  autonomy  but 
full  Turkish  sovereignty  in  Western  Asia  Minor. 

When  the  world  was  still  mystified  as  to  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  Greeks  to  adopt  measures  towards  which  they  had 
certainly  been  provoked  by  Allied  procrastination,  there  occurred 
an  event  even  more  astonishing  and  perhaps  more  far-reaching 
in  its  importance.  On  August  4th,  on  the  Motion  for  the  Adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  delivered  a 
speech  which  was  regrettable  in  the  extreme.  Instead  of 
counselling  moderation  to  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  the  Prime 
Minister,  apparently  forgetting  that  presumably  British  policy 
was  still  the  same  as  that  defined  in  the  Paris  discussions  of 
March  last,  devoted  himself  largely  to  a  defence  of  the  Greek 
cause. ^  The  Turkish  attitude  during  the  war,  which,  by  the 
way,  had  been  a  well-known  factor  in  the  situation  for  years, 
was  reviled,  the  favours  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Ottoman 
Empire  by  the  suggestions  for  peace  formulated  in  London  in 
1921,  and  in  Paris  in  1922,  were  exaggerated,  and  the  validity 
of  the  promises  made  in  1918,  and  accepted  in  1920,  was  disputed. 
Finally  the  Premier,  employing  an  argument  which  is  groundless 
to  the  student,  suggested  that  the  Allied  occupation  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  responsible  for  preventing  the  Greeks  from  securing  a 
decision,  whereas,  in  fact,  that  occupation  was  as  disadvantageous 
to  the  Kemalists  as  to  the  forces  of  King  Constantine.  Such- 


(1)  Parliamentary  Debates.  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  157,  No.  113. 
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like  Utterances,  coupled  with  praise  of  the  Greek  Army  and 
criticism  of  the  Nationalists,  were  naturally  received  as  a  sort  of 
new  charter  of  liberty  by  the  Greeks,  they  obviously  caused  a 
justifiable  resentment  among  our  own  Moslem  fellow  subjects, 
and  last  but  not  least,  they  were  no  doubt  in  part  responsible 
for  the  renewed  fighting  which  has  already  put  an  end  to  the 
Hellenic  aspirations  in  Anatolia. 

The  above  pages  have  been  written  from  the  historical  stand¬ 
point,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  a  clearer  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  difficulties  darkening  this  intricate  problem. 
Near  Eastern  history  is  now  once  again  in  the  making,  but  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  information,  contradictory  evidence  and  other 
complications,  it  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  events  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish  attack  in  the  last 
w'eek  in  August.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  broader 
causes  of  the  present  crisis  are  the  procrastination,  indecision, 
and  jealousy  of  the  Western  Powers,  the  Allied,  and  especially 
the  British,  ix)licy  of  encouraging  Hellenic  aspirations  in  Turkey, 
and  the  imperialism  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  steadily  refused 
to  recognise  the  necessity  for  moderation.  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha’s  attack  apjiears  to  have  been  precipitated  by  a  desire  to 
present  an  accomplished  fact  to  Europe  at  any  future  Conference, 
by  the  Greek  threats  to  Constantinople  and  proclamation  of 
autonomy  for  Ionia,  and  by  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  August.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Nationalists  have  won  a 
far-reaching  victory,  and  the  Greek  Army,  which  had  obviously 
become  totally  demoralised,  has  been  driven  out  of  Asia  Minor. 
Smyrna  has  been  captured,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  future  of  that  city.  The  situation  is  ominous  in 
the  extreme.  The  Nationalists  claim  the  whole  of  Anatolia,  and 
probably  they  will  demand  not  only  Eastern  Thrace  but  a  wide¬ 
spread,  if  not  a  total,  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sfevres.  Cunent 
events  may  raise  the  jiositions  of  the  Allies  at  Constantinople  and 
of  King  Constantine  at  Athens,  and  they  may  open  up  the  futures 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  policy  of 
the  Allies  as  a  whole,  their  real  relation  towards  one  another,  or 
their  final  attitude  towards  the  belligerents.  A  problem  until 
lately  regarded  as  politically  solid  is  now  in  a  state  of  liquefaction. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 


September  Lith,  1922. 


THE  TURKISH  NATIONALIST  GOVERNMENT. 


Angora  lies  tilted  up  on  its  hill,  a  white  blanket  of  flat  roofs 

pierced  with  minarets  and  «reen  cypresses,  and  scarred  across  its 

middle  with  the  ruins  of  1915.  At  its  foot  lie  its  requisitioned 

Government  buildings  and  its  railroad  station.  And  e.very where 

in  its  streets,  from  the  latticed  labyrinth  at  the  top  of  the  town 

to  the  weedy  marsh  at  its  foot,  lie  its  dogs.  Once  they  were 

sheep-dogs  on  the  hills  along  the  Sakaria  River,  so  fierce  that  no  x 

stranger  dared  approach  them.  But  their  flocks  disappeared  in 

the  Greek  retreat  last  year,  their  shepherds  have  been  conscripted 

by  the  Army,  and  the  dogs,  wolfish-grey  brutes  with  black  noses, 

are  left  to  haunt  the  streets  of  Angora. 

To  wear  a  hat  in  Angora  is  like  going  about  beating  a  gong.  , 

In  a  present  population  of  rome  45,000  (its  nomial  {wpulation  is  i 

*25,0(X)),  there  was  last  spring  no  permanent  foreign  population 
in  the  town  except  an  Italian  bank  manager,  an  American  I 

relief  worker,  and  the  personnel  of  the  Russian,  Azerbaijan  and 
.\fghan  “embassies”  who  are  accredited  to  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  President  of  the  Government  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly.  During  the  month  I  spent  at  Angora  the  only 
foreigners  who  came  and  went  were  the  personnel  of  missions 
from  Bokhara  and  Ukrainia,  two  French  civilians,  a  French 
woman  writer,  and  an  American  commercial  attache.  Angora’s  ; 

sole  industry  to-day  is  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Government  and 
its  Army. 

The  Grand  National  Assembly  meets  at  1.30  o’clock  every 
afternoon  but  Friday  in  the  grey,  granite  building  at  the  foot  of 
the  town,  which  was  once  the  local  headquarters  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Union  and  Progress.  A  small  framed  motto,  done  in  f 

.\rabic  characters  of  white  on  a  blue  ground,  hangs  on  the  wall  ' 

above  the  Sijeaker’s  desk  in  the  Assembly’s  chamber — a  quotation  < 

from  the  Koran  such  as  may  be  found  in  thousands  of  devout 

Moslem  homes — “  Let  us  meet  together  in  council  and  discuss,” 

®  ' 

a  symbol  of  Kemal’s  success  in  carrying  the  conservative  Turkish 

peasantry  behind  the  Sultan-Caliph  in  Constantinople  to  the 

Koran  itself,  in  wrenching  Asia  Minor  away  from  the  Sultan’s 

Grand  Vizier,  while  refraining  from  any  violation  of  its  allegiance 

to  the  Ottoman  dynasty  and  the  Ottoman  Caliphate.  Below  it 

is  the  Speaker’s  chair  occupied  by  Dr.  Adnan  Bey,  a  lank,  tired  ' 

man  with  a  persistent  cough,  who  would  prefer  to  devote  the 

rest  of  his  life  to  the  Red  Crescent,  but  who  is  wearing  himself  j 

away  in  political  duties  which  he  cordially  dislikes  Below  tl.e  1 
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Speaker’s  desk  is  the  small  wooden  rostrum  occupied  by  deputies 
in  addressing  the  Assembly,  and  below  the  rostrum  on  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  are  the  342  deputies,  sitting,  standing  or  walking 
about  among  their  crowded  rows  of  desks.  They  vary  in  personal 
appearance  from  the  ample  and  immaculate  figure  of  Djellaladin 
Arif  Bey,  deputy  for  Erzeroum,  to  three  Kurdish  chiefs  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  din  of  their  conversation,  both 
within  the  chamber  and  in  the  corridor  without,  is  continual,  and 
the  intermittent  tinkle  of  the  Speaker’s  hand-bell  does  little  to 
abate  it,  for  the  Assembly  at  Angora  is  as  noisy  as  all  other 
Parliaments  are. 

Under  the  Ottoman  Constitution  the  powers  of  declaring  war 
and  peace,  of  dissolving  Parliament,  of  receiving  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  States,  and  of  appointing  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Senate,  are  vested  in  the  Sultan.  Temporarily,  however, 
the  Assembly  at  Angora  has  taken  to  itself  the  powers  of  declaring 
war  and  peace.  The  power  of  dissolving  Parliament  has  not  yet 
been  allocated ;  when  the  Cabinet  at  Angora  tried  itself  to  take  it 
last  November  Mustapha  Kemal  defeated  it  in  a  noteworthy 
speech  of  four  hours’  duration.  The  power  of  receiving  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  has  been  temporarily  delegated  to  Kemal, 
the  President  of  the  Assembly’s  Government.  The  Assembly 
has  taken  to  itself  the  right  of  naming  by  election  its  ‘  ‘  mandatory 
Ministers,”  thus  retaining  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  of  Government.  And  the  Senate  has  disappeared. 

To  the  left  of  the  Assembly  building  is  the  old  konak — ”  the 
Sublime  Porte  ”  is  Angora’s  name  for  it  nowadays — with  a  broken- 
down  Ford  stored  in  its  corridor  downstairs,  and  upstairs  the  offices 
of  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Finance,  Justice,  Public  Works, 
Economics  and  Sacred  Law  (the  last  a  new  post  combining  the 
old  Sheikh-ul-Islamate  and  the  Ministry  of  Evkaf).  Across  the 
square  which  fronts  the  konak  is  the  Post  Office.  Some  distance 
away  is  a  great  half-empty  school  building,  one  room  of  which 
houses  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Farther  along  is  the  old 
Ottoman  Public  Debt  building,  now  occupied  by  the  Foreign 
Office.  Still  farther  along  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  the 
beautiful  walled  grounds  of  the  Sultana  College,  whose  cypress- 
soented  buildings  now  house  the  War  Office  and  the  General 
Staff.  The  rest  of  Angora  is  given  over  to  buildings  requisitioned 
by  the  Army  and  the  Red  Crescent,  and  to  private  dwellings  over¬ 
crowded  with  deputies  and  other  Government  members,  many  of 
whom  have  left  their  families  in  Constantinople  to  serve  with  or 
without  pay  in  Angora.  Three  miles  away  on  a  neighbouring 
hill-top,  secure  above  the  summer  malaria  of  the  marshes,  is  the 
villa  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  who  has  lifted  this  obscure  pro- 
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vincial  capital  into  world  prominence.  Although  he  holds  the 
liighest  military  honours  his  nation  and  his  faith  can  confer  upon 
him,  he  is  still  a  bachelor  and  a  comparatively  poor  man.  The 
villa  in  which  he  lives  has  been  given  him  by  the  Municipality 
of  Angora.  The  Assembly  makes  him  an  entertainment  allow¬ 
ance,  and  pays  him  a  salary  of  £T.300  a  month  (at  present  rates 
of  exchange,  about  £40). 

Angora  is  dominated  by  the  prestige  of  “  the  Pasha.”  The 
personality  of  no  other  member  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
Grovernment  is  immune  from  discussion,  but  there  exists  an  un¬ 
written  but  absolute  embargo  on  any  discussion  of  the  personality 
of  Kemal.  The  Assembly  has  not  hesitated  to  defeat  him  on 
political  issues  at  various  times  (the  resignation  of  Eafet  Pasha 
from  the  Ministry  of  War  on  January  10th  last  is  an  instance 
which  occurs  to  me),  but  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to 
challenge  his  personal  and  military  standing.  The  remarkable 
spell  which  the  man  has  cast  over  his  countrymen  is  one’s  out¬ 
standing  impression  of  Angora. 

Until  the  Greek  retreat  from  the  Sakaria  last  year  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  Government  was  a  military  dictatorship.  Its  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mustapha  Kemal,  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 
Its  Prime  Minister,  Fevzi  Pasha,  was  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
Its  War  Minister,  Eafet  Pasha,  was  also  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Under  Kemal,  Fevzi  Pasha  and  Eafet  Pasha  ruled  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  Assembly’s  budget  they  were  provided  for  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  credit  of  £T. 40, 000 ,000  out  of  a  total  of  £T. 77, 000 ,000, 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  they  troubled  themselves  much 
with  the  Finance  Ministry.  What  money  could  be  raised  went 
to  the  War  Office  and  the  General  Staff,  nor  did  the  Assembly 
ask  any  questions  as  long  as  the  military  situation  remained 
necessarily  dominant. 

It  was  this  triumvirate  which  gradually  reduced  the  number  of 
enemies  on  its  frontiers  to  the  French  in  Cilicia  on  its  left,  the 
Greeks  in  Smyrna  on  its  centre,  the  Allied  occupation  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  on  its  right,  and  the  Greek  Pontus  project  in  its  rear. 
In  this  task  these  three  had  neither  the  men,  the  money,  nor  the 
munitions  they  needed. 

Some  of  their  best  men,  of  whom  they  stood  in  dire  need,  had 
been  interned  by  the  British  on  Malta.  Turkish  Army  officers, 
on  leave  with  pay  from  the  Ottoman  War  Office  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  filtered  into  Angora  in  abundance,  but  of  civilian  brains 
there  was,  and  still  is,  a  desperate  scarcity. 

Freed  of  the  Capitulations,  they  levied  fresh  taxation  up  to 
the  hilt  on  Ottoman  subjects  and  on  some  foreigners;  they  in¬ 
creased  their  Customs  tariff  five  times  over ;  they  added  a  40  per 
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cent,  requisition  tax,  but  they  still  fell  far  short  of  their  budget 
estimates.  The  deputies  in  Assembly  were,  and  are,  being  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Evkaf  in  their  constituencies,  but  their 
soldiers  were  getting  nothing,  and  many  of  their  minor  officials 
rarely  saw  a  pay-day.  Still,  they  did  not  resort  to  the  issuance 
of  new  paper  money,  confining  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  paper 
issued  at  Constantinople  during  the  war ;  as  rapidly  as  this  was 
worn  out,  it  was  sent  to  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  offices  in 
Constantinople  to  be  exchanged  for  clean  paper.  They  floated 
no  internal  loan,  and  if  any  external  loan  has  been  secured  in 
return  for  concessions  or  otherwise,  it  has  not  been  secured  under 
any  treaty  annex  which  has  been  made  public.  Their  security 
for  such  a  loan,  if  any  has  been  secured,  is  a  gold  reserve,  which, 
according  to  Hassan  Tahsin  Bey,  Minister  of  Finance,  consists 
of  about  £T. 1,000,000  in  Turkish  “  and  other”  gold  coins,  and 
about  200  kilos  of  bar  gold.  Hard  hit  by  taxation  and  already 
impoverished  by  twelve  years  of  war,  the  docile  peasant  of  Asia 
Minor  has  been  faced  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which, 
however,  has  not  been  as  severe  as  in  Western  countries  ;  a  camel 
which  in  1914  would  sell  for  i£T.25  gold  now  sells  for  £T.100 
paper.  Incidentally,  prohibition  has  been  introduced  into  Asia 
Minor,  thus  putting  an  end  to  a  Government  revenue  which  was 
said  to  amount  to  l-T. 4,000,000  a  year. 

Their  munitions  problem  dates  from  the  Greek  occupation  of 
Smyrna.  Up  to  that  time,  according  to  General  Milne’s  report 
on  events  in  Turkey  between  the  signatures  of  the  Mudros 
Armistice  and  the  Sevres  Treaty,  the  Turks  had  made  an  honest 
effort  to  obey  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Armistice.  But 
with  the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  they  tore  up  the  Armistice, 
and  thereafter  not  another  cartridge  was  surrendered  to  the  Allies. 
Some  ammunition  had  not  yet  been  suirendered.  Some  was  dug 
up  from  stores  which  had  been  cached  ahead  of  the  Russian 
advance  in  1915.  Some  was  smuggled  across  the  Black  Sea  from 
South  Russia,  where  the  Bolsheviks  were  capturing  British 
ammunition  which  had  been  shipped  to  Denikin.  Some  came 
from  raids  on  Allied  depots  along  the  Straits,  raids  conducted 
with  or  without  the  connivance  of  Allied  officers.  There  is  a 
current  supposition  that  the  bulk  of  their  munitions  has  come 
from  the  French,  hut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  French  have 
supplied  them  with  more  munitions  than  have  come  directly  and 
indirectly  from  the  British  and  Italians.  Briefly,  they  have 
snapped  up  munitions  wherever  they  could  get  them,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Great  War  there  w'as  an  abundance  of  munitions  lying 
around  the  Near  and  Middle  East  waiting  to  be  snapped  up. 

In  the  main,  however,  their  military  strength  to-day  is  due  to 
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the  native  resourcefulness  of  the  Turkish  soldier,  as  personified 
in  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Fevzi  Pasha,  a  great  towering 
Anatolian  Turk  with  drooping  moustaches,  who  works  from  noon 
to  dawn  and  never  shows  himself  outside  his  offices  at  Angora 
unless  the  Assembly  summons  him,  or  he  goes  to  the  konak  to 
attend  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Machinery  has  had  to  be  devised  for 
changing  most  of  his  foreign  ammunition  before  it  would  fit  his 
guns.  Left  by  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Armistice  with 
a  large  amount  of  dismantled  artillery,  he  has  had  to  fit  his  guns 
with  new  breech-blocks  and  range-finders  before  they  could  be 
used.  Tihere  is  hardly  a  more  remarkable  story  in  modern 
military  history  than  the  story  of  how  the  present  Turkish 
Nationalist  Army  has  been  equipped  out  of  a  left-over  supply  of 
dismantled  artillery  and  misfit  ammunition.  The  cost  of  that 
Army  to  Asia  Minor  in  its  present  impoverished  condition  has 
been  appalling,  but  its  creation  by  Fevzi  Pasha  under  the 
desperate  conditions  which  prevailed,  has  been  no  less  than 
miraculous. 

It  was  this  triumvirate  which  broke  up  the  Greek  Pontus  pro¬ 
ject  and  thus  secured  its  rear,  by  those  deportations  w’hich  have 
been  widely  criticised  by  the  foreign  friends  of  the  deportees. 
(I  must  guard  myself  here  by  adding  that  every  deputy  of  the 
Grand  National  Assembly,  and  every  other  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  whom  I  have  talked  on  £lie  subject,  concurred  in  the 
Pontus  deportations.)  The  mention  of  the  Pontus  might  fittingly 
be  made  the  occasion  for  a  statement  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
Government’s  attitude  towards  its  “minorities.”  Angora  makes 
no  general  discrimination  between  Moslems  and  Christians.  It 
looks  upon  Ottoman  subjects  as  Ottoman  subjects,  and  in  its 
earlier  stages  it  taxed  them  all  alike  to  the  point  of  robbery, 
taxation  which  in  view  of  the  desperate  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  was  concurred  in  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Anatolian  peasantry.  It  has  arrested  and  tried  Ottoman  sub¬ 
jects,  whom  it  suspected  of  political  disloyalty,  before  military 
courts  working  under  the  Ottoman  military  code ;  and  in  cases 
such  as  that  of  the  Pontus,  in  which  large  sections  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  have  been  suspected  of  political  disloyalty,  it  has  resorted 
to  mass  deportations.  Similar  deportations  have  been  resorted 
to  in  towns  which  contained  suspected  populations  in  order  to 
safeguard  munition  factories.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  do 
away  with  deportees,  however,  such  as  w’as  made  during  the 
deportations  of  1915,  for  every  workman  the  country  possesses 
will  be  needed  after  the  war,  if  the  great  devastated  areas  in  the 
Pontus,  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  hinterland  of  Smyrna  are  to  be 
rebuilt. 
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In  a  number  of  minor  matters,  however,  Angora  has  dis¬ 
criminated  between  Moslems  and  Christians  to  the  benefit  of  the 
latter.  It  has  requisitioned  numerous  smaller  and  older  mosques 
for  military  purposes  ;  but  along  the  route  which  I  followed  across 
Asia  Minor — Ineboli,  Kastamuni,  Changri,  Angora,  Serai-euni, 
Konia,  Bozanti,  Adana,  Tarsus,  Mersina — I  saw  no  church  which 
had  been  so  taken  over.  It  has  not  conscripted  Armenians  for 
military  service,  except  in  labour  battalions,  although  under  the 
1908  Eeforms  it  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  so.  It  has 
rescinded  the  40  per  cent,  requisition  tax  in  the  case  of  Cilicia 
Armenians,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  remain  in  the  country 
voluntarily,  it  gave  them  permission  to  leave  last  December. 
These  discriminations  have  been  made  for  local  reasons,  and  I 
mention  them  here  because  Angora  has  not  always  been  given 
credit  for  them. 

Nationalism  in  Asia  Minor  is  having  an  effect  similar  to  that 
which  it  is  having  in  Syria,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt.  It  is 
proving  to  be  a  welding  force,  tending  to  draw  Moslems  and 
Christians  together  on  the  basis  of  that  Eastern  civilisation  which 
is  the  common  heritage  of  both.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  breakdown  of  the  old  religious  lines  of  division  is  the 
secession  of  the  Turkish-speaking  Orthodox  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  from  the  CEcumehical  Patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  and 
their  creation  by  the  Nationalist  Government  into  the  Turkish 
Orthodox  community.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Angora  last 
spring.  Papa  Eftim,  an  Orthodox  priest  at  Kiskin,  12  miles 
from  Angora,  had  drawn  68  of  these  churches  into  the  new  com¬ 
munity,  and  Eafik  Shevket  Bey,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
Nationalist  Cabinet,  was  engaged  in  the  formulation  of  an  Act 
creating  the  community,  an  Act  based  on  the  regulations  which 
formerly  governed  the  Oecumenical  Patriarchiate’s  position  under 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Constantinople,  but  with  such  revisions 
as  would  bring  the  new  community  into  conformity  with  the 
National  Pact.  Under  its  provisions  the  teaching  of  Greek  in 
the  church  schools  is  forbidden,  and  the  community  accordingly 
closed  its  schools  on  March  1st  last,  their  pupils  being  sent  to 
the  Government’s  schools.  Also  beginning  March  Ist,  the 
Government  was  to  contribute  ^T.2,500  a  month  towards  the 
community’s  budget,  and  its  Holy  Synod  at  Caesarea  agreed'  to 
submit  its  budget  annually  to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Both 
under  the  old  regulations  which  governed  the  (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate,  and  the  new  regulations  which  are  to  govern 
Caesarea,  the  Minister  of  Justice  names  the  Patriarch  from  a  list 
of  three  candidates  proposed  by  the  Synod,  but  in  the  new  com¬ 
munity  the  metropolitans  who  make  up  the  Synod  are  required  to 
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be  able  to  read  and  write  Turkish,  to  be  of  Ottoman  parentage, 
and  of  at  least  five  years’  residence  in  Turkey,  and  to  have 
abstained  from  “  political  activity.”  Furthermore,  in  the  new 
community  metropolitans  accused  of  secular  crimes,  instead  of 
being  immune  from  arrest  without  having  first  been  degraded 
and  then  being  subject  to  imprisonment  only  in  the  Patriarchate , 
are  arrested  and  tried  as  any  other  Ottoman  subject  is. 

At  the  time  I  left  Angora  the  new  community  was  still  in  a 
tentative  state,  and  the  impression  I  gained  was  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  moving  slowly,  permitting  the  Churches  to  work  out 
what  appeared  to  be  their  own  programme.  If  the  movement 
continues  it  will  have  the  effect  of  applying  the  National  Pact 
to  the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate’s  powerful  political  organi¬ 
sation,  by  far  the  strongest  of  Turkey’s  internal  enemies;  it  will 
constitute  the  most  remarkable  instance  we  have  had  of  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  old  religious  divisions  and  the  growing  union  of 
Moslems  and  Christians  on  the  new  basis  of  nationalism — a  move 
of  the  highest  importance  to  Turkey  in  achieving  that  internal 
unity  which  is  its  first  essential.  It  is  significant  that  the  clergy 
of  the  new  community  are  to  wear  their  ecclesiastical  dress 
only  while  engaged  in  their  ecclesiastical  duties;  otherwise,  the 
black  cylindrical  hat  is  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  Turkish  kalpak. 

In  view  of  this  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  Moslems 
and  Christians  to  discover  common  ground  in  nationalism,  it  is 
disquieting  to  return  from  Angora  to  the  West  and  to  find 
Westerners  still  urging  the  Moslem-Christian  feud  and  still  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  necessity  for  ‘  ‘  protecting  ’  ’  the  Christians  from  their 
Moslem  compatriots.  If  the  West  intends  to  continue  insisting 
that  "minorities”  exist  in  Anatolia,  and  that  guarantees  must 
still  be  furnished  for  their  safety,  the  Nationalists  presumably 
will  agree  to  such  guarantees  as  the  West  exacts  from  other  inde- 
I)endent  Governments  (the  Greek  Government,  for  instance),  with 
the  proviso  that  while  asking  guarantees  from  the  Government 
for  the  safety  of  the  "  minorities,”  guarantees  be  also  asked  from 
the  “minorities”  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Government. 

Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  Fevzi  Pasha,  and  Eafet  Pasha  con¬ 
tinued  to  rule  Asia  Minor  until  after  the  Greek  retreat  from  the 
Sakaria  Eiver  in  September,  1921.  With  that  victory  the 
military  situation  turned  the  corner,  and  the  Foreign  Office  was 
able  to  conclude  the  Franco-Turkish  Peace  Treaty  of  October  21st, 
by  which  the  Turks’  left  in  Cilicia  was  freed.  The  National 
Assembly  now  became  assertive  and  the  War  Office  was  made 
responsible  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  Turkish  deportees 
on  Malta  were  released ;  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  taken 
from  Eafet  Pasha  and  given  to  Fethy  Bey ;  and  the  post  of 
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Prime  Minister  was  taken  from  Fevzi  Pasha  and  given  to  Rauf 
Bey.  Thus  began  only  a  few  months  ago  the  erection  of  a 
civilian  administration  in  Asia  Minor.  It  began,  however,  with 
the  utmost  caution,  for  the  Greeks  were  still  dug  in  along  the 
Eski  Shehr-Afium  Karahissar  line,  and  the  war  was  still  on. 
Although  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  Angora’s 
internal  administration  since  the  Sakaria,  the  Army  still  has  first 
call  on  every  man  at  the  Government’s  disposal,  and  American 
missionaries  who  know  Asia  Minor  possibly  as  intimately  as  any 
Westerners,  characterise  Angora’s  civilian  officials  in  the 
provinces  to-day  as  being  at  once  more  amateurish  and  more 
honest  than  they  have  ever  known  them. 

It  was  the  success  on  the  Sakaria  which  made  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  Government  more  than  the  military  dictatorship  of 
a  triumvirate.  But  the  National  Assembly,  upon  the  assertion 
of  its  sovereignty,  was  still  confronted  with  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna 
on  its  centre  and  the  Allied  occupation  of  Constantinople  on  its 
right.  Pending  the  signature  of  |>eace,  it  insisted  on  Kemal’s 
retention  of  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and 
the  Foreign  Office  continued  its  efforts  to  reach  an  understanding 
with 'England  on  the  basis  of  the  National  Pact.  This  effort  to 
meet  liondon  was  no  new  and  op|K)rtnnist  manoeuvre  on  Angora’s 
part,  but  the  |>ersistence  of  the  great  British  tradition  in  Turkey 
which  is  more  than  half  a  century  old.  It  was  the  same  British 
tradition  which  found  voice  in  the  Young  Turks’  effort  to  enlist 
British  sympathy  in  the  1908  Revolution,  in  the  offer  which  Rauf 
Bey  carried  to  the  British  Embassy  in  1914  pledging  Turkish 
neutrality  in  the  war  if  the  Admiralty  paid  for  the  two  Turkish 
battleships  which  it  had  seized  in  British  yards,  and  in  Rauf 
Bey’s  signature  of  Turkey’s  separate  armistice  with  England  in 
1918.  It  was,  and  is,  the  Nationalists’  attempt  to  recover  that 
understanding  with  England  which  Abdul  Hamid  lost  in  the 
Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of  1907. 

It  was  the  great  British  tradition  in  Turkey  which  prompted 
Angora’s  despatch  of  Fethy  Bey  to  London  last  August  in  a  final 
effort  to  make  jieace  with  England  by  peaceful  means.  But 
England  continued  to  disown  its  own  offspring,  and  the  Nationalist 
Army  has  had  to  resort  to  force  to  free  its  centre  of  the  Greeks 
in  Smyrna.  The  Greek  collapse  leaves  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  face  to  face  with  Fingland  at  Constantinople,  with  the  same 
England  to  which  it  has  repeatedly  offered  every  concession 
toward^  an  agreement  consistent  with  its  National  Pact.  For 
although  Gandhi  in  India  is  a  non-co-operator,  Kemal  in  Turkey 
is  still  an  out-and-out  co-operator  with  England. 

*  Clair  Price. 
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The  position  in  Austria  looks  very  threatening.  Apparently  the 
country  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  resources.  Vienna,  it  is  said, 
may  before  long  become  a  prey  to  starvation  and  famine.  IMany 
{)eople  expect  revolutionary  riots  and  worse.  Numerous  foreigners 
have  left  the  Austrian  capital.  The  Ambassador  of  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  is  supjx)sed  to  have  urged  his  nationals  to  leave 
without  delay  hecau.se  he  cannot  guarantee  their  security.  For 
years  leading  Austrians  and  others  have  told  us  that  Austria  can 
be  kept  above  water  only  if  she  is  granted  substantial  credits. 
The  ever  present  hope  of  foreign  financial  assistance  which  has 
buoyed  up  the  Austrians  for  so  long  a  time  has  apparently  been 
dashed.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Govermnent  may  abandon 
its  hopeless  task  in  despair,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  a 
regular  successive  administration,  that  the  country  will  sink  in  a 
welter  of  anarchy,  plunder  and  bloodshed. 

Austria’s  difficulties  are  both  political  and  economic,  and  the 
latter  are  far  more  urgent  and  imjx)rtant  than  the  former.  A 
well-employed  and  well-fed  nation  is  not  likely  to  become  a  prey 
to  Bolshevism. 

Many  people  blame  the  Allies  for  Austria’s  troubles.  They 
assert  that  they  created  by  the  Peace  a  small  Austria  which 
cannot  live.  These  reproaches  are  unjustified.  The  Dual 
Monarchy  was  not  “  cut  up  ”  by  the  Allies,  hut  it  dissolved  into 
its  connx>nent  parts  owing  to  the  powerful  separatist  tendencies 
existing  which  had  become  irresistible.  The  Allies  could  not 
have  preserved  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  they  desired  to  do  so. 

By  the  Peace  Austria  became  a  country  of  about  6,500,0()0 
inhabitants.  Vienna  has  approximately  2,000,000  people,  and 
if  we  include  Greater  Vienna  it  appears  that  almost  half  the 
|)opulation  lives  in  the  capital.  That  is  a  thoroughly  unsound 
state  of  affairs.  By  the  Peace  the  Austrians  lost  not  only  the 
bulk  of  their  former  territory,  but  also  the  bulk  of  their  wealth- 
creating  resources.  Austria  in  its  present  sha{)e  is  very  moun¬ 
tainous  and  alpine,  is  another  Switzerland.  Austrians  received  in 
the  past  their  bread-corn  from  Hungary,  their  meat  from  Hungary 
and  Galicia,  their  sugar,  {potatoes,  vegetables  and  beer  from 
Bohemia,  their  petroleum  from  Galicia,  their  coal  from  Germany 
and  Bohemia,  etc.  They  paid  for  these  imports  partly  with 
manufactured  exjwrts,  but  principally  by  the  earnings  of  Austrian 
capital.  The  most  valuable  projierties  throughout  the  Dual 
Monarchy  were  owned  by,  or  mortgaged  to,  the  Viennese.  The 
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rich  people  from  all  over  the  country  settled  in  the  capital  which 
was  the  great  centre  of  art,  learning,  administration,  finance, 
commerce  and  trade.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  the 
Succession  States  expropriated  the  bulk  of  Austria’s  wealth  within 
their  frontiers  at  very  unfavourable  terms  to  the  former  owners. 
Suddenly  the  Austrians  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
and  their  difficulties  were  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Austro-Germans  who  left  the  Succession 
States  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  The  national  adminis¬ 
tration  had  been  an  Austrian  monopoly.  Austrian  officials  in 
Bohemia  and  elsewhere  were  as  rapidly  as  possible  replaced  by 
the  native  born.  Many  of  the  returning  Austrians  were  penniless. 

By  the  Peace  Austria  lost  the  rich  agricultural  lands,  mines 
and  industrial  centres  in  the  non-Austrian  parts  of  the  Monarchy. 
She  lost  access  to  the  sea.  The  prolongation  of  the  war  had 
utterly  exhausted  the  nation.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  Austria  should  as  rapidly  as  possible  adapt  herself  to  the 
greatly  changed  conditions,  and  foreign  nations  were  willing  to 
tide  her  over  the  period  of  the  greatest  difficulty  by  supplying 
the  country  with  food,  raw  materials,  medical  supplies,  money, 
etc.  Very  generous  assistance  was  given  to  the  country,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  new  rulers  would  play  their  part.  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  new  rulers 
were  Marxian  Socialists  who  endeavoured  to  govern  the  country 
in  accordance  with  Socialist  ideals.'  They  embarked  upon 
grandiose  schemes  of  Government  subsidies  and  doles  whereby 
cheapness  and  plenty  for  all  were  to  be  created.  They  published 
volumes  and  volumes  of  new  laws  and  regulations  to  the  delight 
of  the  bureaucracy  and  hastened  to  increase  the  unproductive 
anny  of  civil  servants  to  the  utmost.  In  October,  1921,  the 
number  of  State  employees  was  as  follows  : 


In  the  Rdministrative  services  ...  ..I 

...  74,776 

In  the  army 

...  22,600 

In  the  Post  Office 

...  39,031 

In  the  railway  service 

...  92,704 

In  various  Government  undertakings  ... 

...  24,200 

253,211 

With  their  families  the  bureaucratic  army  is  675,000  strong, 
or  exceeds  10  per  cent,  of  the  population.  If  we  add  to  the 
officials  under  the  National  Government  those  maintained  by  the 
Provincial  Government  and  by  the  municipalities  it  appears  that 
about  1,000,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population,  lives 
directly  on  public  funds.  We  cannot  wonder  that  all  these 
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superfluous  officials  try  to  justify  their  existence  by  a  great 
activity  which  would  be  meritorious  were  it  productive  of  any¬ 
thing  except  hampering  rules  and  regulations.  Since  1913  the 
number  of  railway  employees  has  been  doubled  although  railway 
business  has  been  halved.  For  each  railway  or  postal  worker 
employed  in  this  country  there  are  three  or  four  in  Austria. 

As  Austria  has  lost  a  very  large  portion  of  its  resources  to  the 
Succession  States,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  best 
possible  use  should  be  made  of  Austria’s  remaining  wealth,  that 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  should  be  increased  to  the 
utmost,  and  that  the  most  rigorous  economy  should  be  practised 
by  all.  The  Austrian  politicians,  like  politicians  elsewhere, 
promised  to  the  dissatisfied  town  workers  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  Money  for  doles  was  voted  with  the  utmost  lavish¬ 
ness.  The  necessary  funds  were  obtained  by  the  simple  process' 
of  note  printing,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  cheapen  food 
artificially  by  price  regulations  and  by  confiscation.  The  result 
of  this  policy  was  disastrous.  The  peasants  refused  to  sell  pro¬ 
duce  at  unremunerative  prices  and  restricted  production,  and  the 
unfortunate  town  dwellers  were  compelled  to  go  out  to  the 
villages  and  to  buy  surreptitiously  at  many  times  the  official 
maximum  price  the  food  which  the  producers  refused  to  bring 
to  market.  Mountainous  Austria  might  produce  half  the  food 
needed  by  the  population  as  was  done  before  the  war,  and  most 
probably  agricultural  output  could  be  greatly  increased  above  the 
pre-war  standard  by  improved  methods,  and  particularly  by  giving 
to  the  producers  a  strong  inducement  in  the  shape  of  tempting 
prices.  Government  regulation,  far  from  making  food  cheap  and 
plentiful,  has  made  it  scarce  and  dear,  and  has  unnecessarily 
restricted  the  supply  to  half  that  of  1913.  In  the  excellent 
report  on  Austria  just  published  by  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade  we  read  : 

“  According  to  the  official  statistics,  there  has  been  a  slight  progressive 
improvement  in  each  of  the  three  years  1919,  1920  and  1921,  but  more 
than  26  per  cent,  of  land  which  was  arable  in  1912  is  still  derelict,  or 
has  reverted  to  pasture,  while  the  total  amount  of  the  main  crops  :  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  produced  in  1921, 
was  still  less  than  half  of  that  produced  in  1913.  The  drought,  of  coiirse, 
somewhat  affected  the  crops.  In  cattle-breeding  more  progress  towards 
recovery  has  been  made,  but  this  branch  of  agriculture  is  also  very  back¬ 
ward,  and  the  milk  supply  of  Vienna  (or  at  least  the  part  which  is  sold 
through  legal  channels)  was  quite  recently,  and  is  probably  still,  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  normal,  the  deffciency  being  partly  supplied  by  the 
import  of  condensed  milk.  That  in  this  country,  whose  main  trouble 
and  complaint  is  that  it  cannot  afford  to  buy  enough  food  from  abroad, 
there  should  have  been  so  complete  a  failure  to  restore  agricultural 
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production  is  a  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  largely  due  to  the 
mistaken  policy  of  the  successive  Governments.  Under  the  pressure 
of  the  town  population  they  imposed  maximum  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  the  food  by  requisitioning.  What 
W81S  wanted  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  that  capital  and  labour  should 
be  diverted  from  the  town,  where  much  of  it  was  idle,  to  the  country, 
w'here  it  was  required,  but  this  natural  remedy  of  the  state  of  things 
was  frustrated,  as  the  farmers,  who  are  mostly  peasants,  could  not  engage 
labour  when  they  wore  expected  to  sell  their  produce  at  a  loss.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  the  V^ienna  authorities  to  have  persevered 
in  this  ruinous  direction  so  long  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  town  population 
was  largely  fed  during  the  first  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  by  food 
credits  supplied  by  the  Allies. 

“  During  the  course  of  1921  nearly  all  these  maximum  price-regulations 
have  been  removed  by  the  Central  Government,  that  on  milk  being  the 
last  one  to  be  abolished  in  June,  1922.  The  local  Governments  of  the 
Austrian  provinces,  however,  are  doing  the  same  thing  in  another  way  ; 
they  are  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  food  for  the  non- 
agricultural  part  of  their  own  populations  by  prohibiting  or  hindering 
the  ‘  export  ’  of  agi'icultiual  produce  out  of  the  provinces,  particularly 
to  Vienna  ;  this  also  has  the  same  effect  of  making  agriculture  unprofitable 
and  further  delaying  the  return  even  to  the  pre-war  standard  of  pro¬ 
duction,  which  was  itself  not  a  high  one  and  could  be  much  improved. 

“  As  an  illustration  of  the  position  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  proposal 
to  supply  much  needed  artificial  manures  from  the  United  Kingdom  on 
credit  has  so  far  come  to  nothing  because,  as  the  agriculturists  said, 
they  cannot  pay  world  prices  for  manures  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  get 
world  prices  for  their  produce.” 

In  order  to  satisfy  their  clamorous  followers  bread  was  for 
some  considerable  time  sold  at  a  figure  which  did  not  even  cover 
the  mere  cost  of  baking  it.  Rents  were  kept  down  by  a  Rent 
Restriction  Act.  In  Vienna  workmen  may  be  encountered  who 
spend  100  crowns  a  week  on  rent  and  50,000  crowns  a  week  on 
beer  and  tobacco.  The  former  sum  is  equal  to  a  fraction  of  a 
farthing  and  the  latter  comes  only  to  about  3s.  Naturally  house¬ 
building  and  repairing  on  the  part  of  private  owners  has  come 
'to  a  standstill  with  disastrous  results  to  those  who  were  to  be 
benefited.  Between  the  23rd  July,  1914,  and  the  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1918,  the  Austrian  banknote  circulation  increased  from 
2,129,750,000  crowns  to  35,588,(500,000  crowns  for  the  whole 
of  the  State.  Then  the  existing  stock  of  banknotes  was  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  Succession  States  and  Austria  made  a  new  start 
with  a  stock  of  less  than  5,000,000,000  crowns.  Since  then  the 
Austrian  banknotes  have  increased  as  follows  : 

31st  March,  1919  ...  ...  4,804,000,000  crowns 

31st  December,  1919  ...  12,134,000,000  „ 

31st  December,  1920  ...  30,645,000,000  ,, 

31st  December,  1921  -  ...  174,114,000,000  ,, 

31st  August,  1922  ...  ...  1,353,404,000,000  ,, 
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At  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange  the  latter  sum  is  equal  to  the 
prodigious  amount  of  i656, 000 ,000,000.  Normally  the  English 
}X)und  is  worth  24.02  crowns.  The  official  quotation  in  Vienna 
lias  lately  risen  beyond  350,000  crowns,  but  even  that  price  under¬ 
states  the  terrible  truth.  The  official  organisation  tries  to  keep 
the  price  of  foreign  currencies  artificially  low.  People  in  Vienna 
desirous  of  buying  pounds  must  go  to  unofficial  quarters  where 
they  have  to  pay  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  that  given  out  by  the 
Devisenzentrale. 

All  those  who  are  dependent  on  fixed  incomes  from  invest¬ 
ments  in  securities  and  in  houses  have,  of  course,  been  utterly 
ruined.  Formerly  retired  people  with  a  fixed  income  of  20,000 
crowns  per  year  were  well  off  and  kept  a  couple  of  servants,  for 
that  sum  w’as  equal  to  about  4-800,  and  as  Austria  is  a  cheap 
country  that  income  would  buy  jierhaps  as  much  as  .^1,200  would 
over  here.  Recently  black  bread  has  been  sold  at  5,670  crowns 
|)er  loaf,  blitter  at  20,000  crowns  per  lb.,  while  a  common  suit 
of  clothes  costs  about  1,000,000  crowns.  People  who  formerly 
were  wealthy  have  been  utterly  beggared.  Of  course  the  w^ealth 
of  the  formerly  wealthy  has  not  disappeared.  It  has  merely 
been  transferred  to  others.  It  has  fallen  to  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  and  to  the  workers  engaged  in  them.  The  old  loans  made 
to  industry  and  to  agriculture  have  been  wiped  out.  A  farmer 
can  pay  off  a  mortgage  of  10,000  crowns  by  selling  a  dozen  eggs. 
A  clothes  factory  can  pay  off  a  debt  of  1,000,000  crowns  by 
selling  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  trousers. 

As  industry  and  agriculture  had  been  freed  from  the  heavy 
two-fold  burden  of  interest  and  rent,  and  as  taxation  was  reduced 
to  a  trifle  to  business  men  who  paid  old  assessments  after  long 
delay  in  crowns  of  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  the  value  which 
they  bore  when  the  assessments  w'ere  made,  the  producers 
flourished  greatly.  For  some  considerable  time  there  w'as  no  un¬ 
employment,  and  Austrian  manufacturers  could  easily  undersell 
the  highly  taxed  British  manufacturers  who  have  to  j>ay  rent  and 
interest  at  full  rates.  The  Austrian  workers  demanded  and 
obtained  relatively  high  wages.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  un- 
prosperous  may  be  seen  by  their  consumption  of  luxuries  and 
by  the  crowded  state  of  all  places  of  popular  amusement.  The 
difficulty  arising  from  the  depreciation  of  the  crown  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was  overcome  by  basing 
wages  upon  the  cost  of  living  and  raising  them  automatically 
with  every  rise  in  the  official  index  numbers.  As  soon  as  this 
arrangement  w’as  made  there  was  no  longer  any  inducement  for 
employers  or  employed  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  cost  of  production.  Deliberate  idling  increased  among  the 
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workers,  and  the  result  has  been  that  output  per  worker  has  sunk 
to  approximately  half  the  pre-war  output.  Although  production 
has  been  halved  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  workers  is  as 
great  as  before  the  war  and  possibly  even  greater.  The  report  of 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  states  : 

“  As  the  cost  of  living  is  kept  artificially  low,  particularly  by  low  rents, 
and  is  not  much  more  than  1,000  times  the  pre-war  cost  of  living,  while 
the  wages  in  Austrian  currency  have  increased  more  than  1,000  times 
(in  the  metal  industry  about  1,600  times)  the  working  man  is  better  off 
than  he  was  before  the  war.  All  other  classes  of  the  population  are,  on 
the  contrary,  worse  off.” 

The  demoralised  Austrian  workers  idle  and  live  well,  con¬ 
suming  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  middle-class  people  and 
starving  them.  In  order  to  save  the  position,  Austria  should 
produce  more  and  consume  less,  but  she  produces  half  as  much 
as  before  the  war  and  consumes  as  much  if  not  more.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  country  is  becoming  poorer  and  poorer  and  that 
the  crown  continues  depreciating. 

While  many  people  have  been  ruined  by  the  decline  of  the 
crown  others  have  been  enriched  by  it.  The  fantastic  increase 
in  the  prices  of  goods  and  stock  exchange  securities  has  created 
a  large  class  of  profiteers  and  speculators.  Thousands  of  people 
who  formerly  were  producers  make  a  living  by  running  small 
banks  and  exchange  offices,  or  by  speculating  in  food,  furniture, 
etc.,  and  even  poor  people  speculate  by  buying  and  selUng  boots, 
clothes,  candles,  soap  and  so  forth.  Reduced  production  at 
increased  Wages  has  abolished  the  cheapness  of  Austrian  goods. 
Sales  abroad  have  become  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Austrian 
employers  complain  that  competitive  goods  made  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  England  are  sold  in  Austria  below 
the  Austrian  cost  of  production.  According  to  some  Austrian 
authorities,  Austrian  prices,  generally  speaking,  are  above  the 
world  market  level.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  Doctor  Leo 
Lederer,  of  Vienna,  stated  in  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt  :  “  Prices 
in  Austria  will  before  long  in  many  instances  be  two  and  three 
times  as  high  as  world  prices.”  We  cannot  wonder  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  coming  to  a  standstill,  that  unemployment  is  increasing, 
and  that  the  most  frantic  distribution  of  notes  which  are  being 
printed  at  record  speed  leads  merely  to  an  ever  more  rapid  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  crown  which  is  no  longer  accepted  abroad  and 
can,  therefore,  not  buy  the  foreign  food  and  raw  materials  which 
are  needed. 

Modern  business  depends  on  credit.  The  depreciation  of  the 
crown  has  ruined  not  only  private  people  with  fixed  incomes  but 
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also  the  banks.  Their  funds  have  disappeared,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  ones  had  to  be  taken  over  by  foreigners  who  pro¬ 
vided  fresh  capital.  The  Laender  Bank  has  now  its  head  office 
at  Paris.  British  capital  has  taken  over  the  Anglo- Austrian 
Bank  and  various  smaller  institutions.  Naturally  the  spirit  of 
thrift  has  disappeared.  Only  fools  put  by  money  which  vanishes 
overnight  by  depreciation.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
people  spend  as  fast  as  they  earn,  putting  nothing  by.  Hence  the 
banks  lack  the  resources  which  hitherto  were  furnished  by  the 
balances  and  deposits  of  their  customers.  Business  men  who 
apply  to  the  banks  for  loans  either  receive  no  accommodation  or 
have  to  pay  usurious  terms. 

The  reckless  policy  of  doles  and  Government  regulations  has 
created  utter  confusion  throughout  the  country.  Not  only  some 
of  the  principal  Austrian  banks  have  been  sold  to  foreigners  but 
many  other  institutions  and  enterprises  as  well.  Hen*  Hugo 
Stinnes  has  acquired  the  exceedingly  important  iron  and  steel 
plant  of  the  Alpine  Montan  Society,  which  practically  monopolises 
production  in  the  country.  The  Allgemeine  Elektrizitaets 
Gesellschaft  of  Berlin  has  taken  over  the  gigantic  Woellersdorf 
Works  which  employ  tens  of  thousands  of  hands.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sold  many  of  its  undertakings  which  were  carried  on 
at  a  loss.  Notwithstanding  these  sales  and  a  great  many  others 
— foreigners  have  bought  countless  businesses  and  dwelling- 
houses,  castles,  etc. — the  penury  of  the  country  has  become 
greater  and  greater,  and  the  cry  that  Austria  can  be  saved  only 
by  foreign  credits  or  a  foreign  loan  is  becoming  a  veritable  roar. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown  that  assistance,  however 
lavish,  is  wasted  upon  those  who  refuse  to  help  themselves. 
Austria  is  a  bottomless  barrel,  and  the  millions  poured  into  the 
country  flow  out  as  rapidly  as  they  are  poured  in.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  when  the  crown  was  rapidly  depreciating, 
England  was  entreated  to  save  the  position  by  a  loan  which  was 
to  be  used  for  raising  the  exchange.  The  Austrian  Government 
received  an  advance  of  £2,000,000  which  was  secured  on  the 
famous  Vienna  Gobelins.  On  the  strength  of  that  transaction 
the  price  of  the  pound,  which  had  been  44,000  crowns  in 
January,  improved  to  24,000  crowns.  Then  it  rapidly  fell  again 
and  went  beneath  the  350,000  mark.  The  money  lent  was 
wasted,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  England  will  receive 
the  Gobelins  which  were  pledged  by  the  Austrians. 

Before  considering  the  problem  of  a  loan  it  is  worth  noting 
that  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  Austria.  The  agriculturists, 
manufacturers,  and  profiteers  have  made  large  profits  which,  of 
course,  have  been  hidden.  These  profits  have  either  been  in- 
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vested  in  real  values  or  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  or 
have  been  invested  in  Austria  itself  in  foreign  currencies  and 
securities.  The  export  of  capital  is  easy.  The  money  received 
by  the  sale  of  Austrian  export  goods  has  been  left  abroad. 
Inflation  is  an  instrument  which  forces  liquid  capital  out  of  the 
country.  If  those  Austrians  who  have  money  abroad  or  who  hold 
foreign  cun'encies  and  securities  in  Austria  itself  should  believe 
that  the  crown  is  likely  to  rise  and  to  continue  rising,  they  will 
hasten  to  sell  their  foreign  holdings  and  buy  crowns,  and  they 
will  be  eager  to  hand  over  their  funds  to  the  Government,  which 
will  continue  suffering  from  lack  of  money  as  long  as  the  crown 
continues  depreciating.  It  follows  that  the  problem  of  a  loan  to 
Austria  cannot  lie  considered  apart  from  the  problem  of  making 
the  country  self-sup{X)rting  by  causing  production  to  exceed  con¬ 
sumption.  The  proposed  reduction  of  the  bureaucracy  will  not 
suffice  to  solve  the  problem.  The  workers  must  be  induced  to 
produce  more,  or  to  consume  less,  or  to  do  both  simultaneously. 

Inflation  is,  and  always  has  been,  most  hannful  by  completely 
demoralising  the  workers.  The  plundering  of  the  capitalists  is 
merely  an  incidental  and,  perhaps,  a  minor  evil,  although  it  is 
a  serious  one.  The  plundering  of  the  capitalists  gives  to  the 
masses  the  idea  that  they  can  enrich  themselves  much  more  . 
easily  by  violence  and  threats  than  by  work.  Hence  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  wealth  from  the  legitimate  owners  to  others,  either  by 
confiscation,  as  in  Eussia,  or  by  inflation,  as  in  Austria,  creates  ' 
an  intoxicating  sense  of  wealth  among  the  workers  who  are 
delighted  to  receive  staggering  sums  of  paper  money.  They 
spend  freely  while  neglecting  production,  with  the  result  that 
before  long  there  is  a  scarcity  of  consumable  goods  but  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  worthless  pa|ier  money.  Inflation  in  England  and 
in  America  led  to  similar  consequences  during  the  post-war  boom. 
However,  the  English  and  American  Governments  were  wise 
enough  to  stop  inflation.  Deflation  produced  hard  times  and 
considerable  unemployment.  However,  although  unemployment 
became  unprecedented  in  both  countries,  its  creation  was  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  it  taught 
all  that  wealth  and  general  well-being  can  be  created  only  by 
adequate  production,  not  by  speculation  and  organised  idling 
encouraged  by  ever-rising  wages.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  unem¬ 
ployment  the  employed  workers  rapidly  increased  output.  Hence 
British  and  .\merican  national  production  was  far  greater  while 
millions  were  unemployed  than  it  had  been  when  all  were  em¬ 
ployed  and  when  labour  was  scarce  and  could  impose  its  own 
terms. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  shows  that  inflation  creates  under- 
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production  with  consequent  poverty,  and  that  the  position  can 
be  remedied  only  hy  deflation  which  incidentally  often  produces 
unemployment  because  workers  refuse  to  do  a  full  day’s  work  for 
fair  pay  except  when  convinced  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
necessity.  It  follows  that  a  loan,  however  generous,  given  to 
Austria  will  be  utterly  wasted,  and  will  merely  prolong  the 
impossible  present  state  of  affairs  to  the  lasting  injury  of  the 
Austrians  themselves,  unless  it  is  coupled  with  the  severe  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  especially  with  ruthless  deflation. 
Naturally  deflation  in  Austria  will  have  consequences  far  more 
serious  than  those  brought  about  by  deflation  in  this  country 
where  inflation  had  been  comparatively  insignificant.  Deflation 
in  Austria  may  lead  to  Communist  agitation  similar  to  that  ex- 
j)erienced  in  this  country,  and  worse.  There  is  considerable 
danger  of  revolutionary  risings  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
danger  is  all  the  greater  because  the  Austrian  army  is  Socialist 
and  is  supposed  to  be  quite  unreliable  in  case  of  trouble. 

It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  the  Austrian  people  will 
experience  serious  want,  if  not  starvation,  either  because  foreign 
nations  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  lend  large  sums  to  Austria, 
or  because  a  loan  would  be  given  under  the  condition  that  the 
bureaucratic  army  shonkl  be  reduced  and  that  deflation  should 
be  effected  which  would  lead  to  unprecedented  unemployment 
and  distress.  If  w'ant  and  starvation  should  lead  to  risings  and 
attacks  on  Bolshevist  lines,  and  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  Austrian 
army  and  police  should  prove  pow'erless  or  unwilling  to  act,  the 
neighbour  countries  or  other  nations  would  have  to  establish 
order.  We  must  therefore  briefly  consider  the  political  position 
of  Austria. 

In  the  past  the  German  Austrians  possessed  little  sense  of 
nationality  but  a  considerable  sense  of  pow’er.  The  various 
provinces  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  independence.  Vienna  ruled 
them,  guide<l  by  the  maxim  “  Divide  rt  impera”  and  encouraged 
their  differences.  The  result  has  been  that  these  differences 
have  become  very  acute  in  the  reduced  State.  There  is  not  only 
a  very  lively  antagonism  between  the  present  Austria  and  the 
Succession  States,  which  finds  expression  in  hampering  Customs 
regulations,  prohibitions,  etc.,  which  cause  much  injury  to  all 
concerned,  but  there  are  similar  differences  between  Vienna  and 
the  provinces  of  German  Austria  and  there  are  differences  among 
the  provinces  themselves.  Hence  threats  of  secession  are  heard 
in  various  parts  of  Austria,  and  the  provinces  try  to  damage 
Vienna  and  Vienna  endeavours  to  retaliate.  These  differences 
are  partly  historical,  partly  economic  and  partly  sentimental.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Viennese  are  Freethinkers  and 
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Socialists,  while  the  rustic  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  are  con¬ 
servatively  inclined  and  are  devout  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Austrians  were  always  divided  among  themselves,  but 
their  dissensions  have  increased  since  1918.  Nevertheless,  there 
might  be  a  fair  chance  of  Austria  retaining  her  cohesion  had  the 
people  preserved  their  sense  of  power  and  their  confidence.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  Vienna  w’as  the  capital  of  a  nation  of  50,000,000. 
The  Austrians  proudly  proclaimed  that  their  army  was  the  second 
strongest  in  Europe.  Militarily  they  considered  themselves 
superior  to  Russia  and  France.  As  Vienna  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  it  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely  secure 
against  foreign  attack.  In  the  new  Austria  Vienna  lies  close  to 
the  border.  A  distance  of  15  miles  separates  it  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  which  has  more  than  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Austria,  and  a  distance  of  30  miles  separates  it  from  Hungary. 
The  Alpine  passes  in  the  south  are  held  by  Italy.  Austria’s 
other  southern  neighbour,  Yugoslavia,  has  more  than  12,000,000 
inhabitants  and  a  powerful  army.  The  Austrians,  who  possessed 
a  considerable  sense  of  power,  are  now  depressed  by  a  pronounced 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  of  utter  helplessness  in  case  of  foreign 
complications.  Hence  they  would  gladly  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  another  Powder. 

Patriotic  Germans  have  preached  for  decades  that  Germany 
and  Austria  should  be  united  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  nationality.  Pan-Germanic  agitation  has  been  very  active  in 
Austria  for  a  long  time,  and  has  won  numerous  adherents. 
Bavarians  have  plans  of  their  own  for  an  Austro-Bavarian  union. 
At  the  time  of  Austria’s  collapse  some  Bavarian  troops  were 
marched  into  Austria  to  protect  the  country  against  an  Italian 
invasion.  Although  the  Allies  have  prohibited  an  Austro-German 
union  the  agitation  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement  has  not 
ceased.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  Austrian  Press  is  in 
part  owned  and  controlled  by  German  expansionists  and  re¬ 
actionaries,  .that  Herr  Stinnes  possesses  some  of  the  leading 
Austrian  organs.  The  advocates  of  an  Austro-German  union  in 
both  countries  are  preaching  unceasingly  that  reduced  Austria 
cannot  live,  that  she  wants  larger  markets  and  raw  materials, 
that  she  can  be  saved  only  by  a  Customs  union  with  Germany 
which  would  give  Austria  an  internal  market  of  70,000,000  people 
and  enable  Germany  to  provide  her  wdth  coal,  food,  etc.,  from 
her  surplus.  Although  many  Germans  favour  a  union  with 
.\ustria  for  political  and  sentimental  reasons,  they  recognise  that 
Austria  will  not  be  an  asset  but  a  heavy  liability  as  long  as  the 
Austrian  people  spend  considerably  more  than  they  earn,  as  they 
are  doing  at  present.  Nevertheless,  an  attempt  to  effect  such 
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a  union  might  be  made,  Allied  opposition  notwithstanding. 
After  all,  nations,  like  individuals,  act  more  often  in  accordance 
with  impulse  and  sentiment  than  in  accordance  with  calculation. 

Being  forbidden  to  unite  with  Germany,  many  Austrians  have 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Italy  and  have  demanded  a  union  with 
that  country.  For  a  time  many  Italians  were  attracted  by  that 
idea.  However,  careful  consideration  showed  that  an  Austro- 
Italian  Customs  union  might  be  very  harmful  to  Italy.  Italy, 
like  Austria,  lacks  coal,  bread-corn,  fat  and  sugar.  She  cannot 
supply  Austria’s  most  urgent  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria 
cau  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  Italy,  and  a  Customs  union 
might  lead  to  the  ruin  of  Italy’s  highly  protected  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  iron,  steel,  and 
engineering  industries.  Expansion  by  conquest  or  by  peaceful 
means  is  always  extremely  popular.  Italy  is  scarcely  a  satiated 
nation.  Many  Italians  are  still  toying  with  the  idea  of  attaching 
to  Italy  all  Austria,  or  parts  of  Austria,  in  some  form  or  other. 

The  Peace  Treaties  have  created  a  number  of  new  States  on 
the  basis  of  nationality,  and  have  created  a  certain  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  it  .would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  disturb 
the  arrangements  made,  however  imperfect  they  may  appear. 
An  Austro-German  union  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  by  France. 
An  Austro-Italian  union  might  rouse  Yugoslavia  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Action  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of  Italy  might  be 
followed  immediately  by  action  on  the  part  of  Yugoslavia  and 
of  the  Little  Entente.  The  new  nations  dread  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  and  are  watching  with  anxiety  de¬ 
velopments  both  in  Budapest  and  in  Vienna.  It  follows  that  a 
disturbance  of  the  status  quo  in  Austria  might  easily  bring  about 
the  most  dangerous  complications  in  Central  Europe  and  else¬ 
where.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  tension  among  the  nations  and 
much  suspicion  and  intrigue.  Austria  might  easily  become  a  bone 
of  contention  among  the  nations. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  Austria  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  one  of  her  neighbours.  Amateur  politicians  in  despera¬ 
tion  are  apt  to  embrace  the  most  reckless  policies.  Besides,  there 
is  the  danger  of  some  province  seceding  and  attaching  itself  to 
a  neighbour  country.  If,  for  instance,  Tyrol  should  join 
Bavaria — there  is  much  agitation  with  that  object  in  view — 
other  States  might  feel  tempted  to  seize,  or  to  occupy,  certain 
portions  of  the  country,  and  the  result  might  be  a  general 
scramble  and  war.  As  the  tension  is  so  great,  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  any  of  Austria’s  neighbours  to  send  troops  into  the 
country  should  serious  revolutionary  movements  make  such  a 
step  desirable.  If  Austria  has  to  be  policed  from  outside,  it  must 
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be  done  in  accordance  with  agreement  among  the  Powers.  As 
such  agreement  can  scarcely  be  brought  about  at  the  last  moment, 
diplomats  should  make  their  arrangements  without  loss  of  time. 

The  frequently  heard  assertion  that  Austria’s  troubles  spring 
from  the  Peace  Treaty,  from  the  shortsightedness  and  the  greed 
of  the  Powers,  is  utterly  untrue.  Austria  can  live  and  prosper, 
although  its  position  has  greatly,  and  inevitably,  changed. 
After  all,  that  country  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  which 
is  its  neighbour,  Switzerland.  Switzerland,  like  Austria,  is 
chiefly  mountainous  and  is  greatly  over|X)pulated.  Hence  it  is 
dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  a  large  portion  of  its  food 
and  of  its  raw  materials,  and  it  has  even  less  coal  than  Austria. 
Switzerland,  like  Austria,  has  no  access  to  the  sea.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  difficulties,  Switzerland  is  exceedingly  prosperous. 
Its  agriculture  and  its  manufacturing  industries  are  highly  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  people  are  patriotic  and  contented.  Switzerland, 
like  Austria,  occupies  an  exceedingly  important  strategical 
position  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
foreign  Power  seizing  or  attaching  to  itself  the  country,  because 
the  Swiss  are  determined  to  defend  their  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence  against  all  comers.  The  Swiss  are  thoroughly  united, 
although  four  different  languages  are  spoken  in  the  country. 

Austria  should  aim  at  becoming  another  Switzerland.  The 
Austrians  have  lost  their  resources  situated  outside  the  country, 
but  they  still  have  vast  resources  which  might  be  utilised.  Their 
waterfalls  can  furnish  about  2,000,000  horse  power  to  industry. 
Hydro-electrical  development  in  Austria  is  very  backward  if  com¬ 
pared  with  development  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere.  The 
Austrians  are  skilled  workers  and  are  very  artistic.  They  might 
create  large  industries  similar  to  those  of  the  Swiss,  and  they 
might  vastly  extend  their  tourist  industry.  The  Austrian  forests 
could  furnish  far  more  wealth  than  they  do.  Last,  but  not 
least,  Vienna  occupies  a  unique  position  with  regard  to  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  the  natural  centre  of  trade  and  culture  to 
the  Danuibian  countries.  The  potential  wealth  of  Austria  is 
undoubtedly  far  greater  than  that  of  Switzerland,  but  it  needs 
exploitation. 

An  isolated  Austria  may  be  as  prosperous  as  Switzerland  is  and 
may  be  as  independent  and  secure.  However,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  far  greater  possibilities  are  in  store  for  that 
country  provided  it  can  preserve  its  integrity  for  a  few  years. 
Austria-Hungary  offered  a  free  market  to  50,000,000  people.  The 
Succession  States  have  closed  their  frontiers  against  each  other 
in  the  hope  of  benefiting  themselves  thereby.  However,  they  are 
recognising  that  any  advantages  resulting  from  an  exclusive  policy 
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are  balanced,  or  more  than  balanced,  by  the  harm  resulting  from 
the  restriction  of  their  foreign  trade.  The  Little  Entente,  which 
was  concluded  for  the  sake  of  mutual  defence,  will  probably  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  become  an  economic  entente.  Another 
Zollverein  should  arise  on  the  Danube,  and  it  should  include  both 
.\ustria  and  Hungary.  Thus  a  greater  Austria-Hungary  may 
spring  up.  The  policy  of  giving  self-government  to  all  the 
portions  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  and  uniting  them  by  trade  bonds 
and  by  a  federal  organisation,  which  was  in  vain  urged  upon  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  for  decades,  may  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  thus  a  greater  and  peaceful  Austria-Hungary  may  be  evolved 
in  the  near  future,  provided  the  difficulties  of  the  present  can 
be  overcome.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of 
European  diplomacy.  A  fight  for  the  contiol  of  Austria  might 
lead  indeed  to  the  Balkanisation  of  Europe,  to  endless  wars. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  avoid  such  a  calamity. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 
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In  the  course  of  an  entirely  laudable  attempt  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  optimism  certain  English  newspapers  have  recently 
called  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  forget  the  industrial 
and  financial  chaos  of  the  European  Continent  and  attempt  to 
regain  an  approximate  pre-war  state  of  prosperity  by  concen¬ 
trating  upon  the  development  of  overseas  trade.  Distinguished 
visitors  to  England,  among  them  Americans,  have  publicly 
endorsed  this  idea,  probably  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  because  it  gives  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
British  people  upon  the  truly  magnificent  resisting  power  and 
courage  the  nation  has  shown  in  times  of  supreme  trial.  Well- 
informed  Englishmen  have  received  these  efforts  incredulously 
but  politely,  appreciating  the  motive,  but  have  remained  con¬ 
vinced  notwithstanding  that  until  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
peoples  of  Continental  Europe  becomes  more  or  less  normal,  as 
judged  by  pre-w'ar  standards.  Great  Britain  will  suffer  from 
restricted  foreign  trade,  consequent  unemployment  and  high 
taxation,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  degree  of  general 
industrial  depression  with  all  its  attendant  and  widespread  evils 
which  react  unfavourably  upon  the  social  state. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  trade  figures  needed  more  careful 
consideration  or  closer  analysis  than  at  the  moment.  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  what  the  war  has  done  to  the  world,  and 
especially  how  it  has  affected  the  lives  and  affairs  of  the  four 
hundred  million  people  of  Western  Europe,  was  needed  even  to 
glimpse  the  programme  of  rebuilding  that  must  be  carried  out 
in  Europe  before  those  who  live  through  profit  on  international 
exchanges  find  themselves  on  safe  ground.  The  people  of  no 
great  country  have  been  or  are  to-day  more  dependent  for  pros¬ 
perity  upon  foreign  trade  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Before  August,  1914,  this  country  was  the  great  merchant  of 
the  world.  Buying  in  all  markets  and  selling  likewise,  retain¬ 
ing  for  her  people  a  percentage  of  profit  which  added  mightily 
each  year  to  the  monied  wealth  of  the  nation — a  wealth  the 
magnitude  of  which  it  took  a  world  war  and  subsequent  years  of 
trial  to  disclose. 

Figures  of  exports  and  imports  are  generally  given  to  the 
public  in  values.  The  declared  values  of  recent  years  bear  little 
relation  to  pre-war  standards  or  even  the  standards  of  the  near 
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future.  The  first  year  of  the  war  prices  rose  slightly  in  many 
directions,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  they  soared  to 
'such  heights  as  to  confuse  the  mind  as  to  real  values.  The  only 
possible  way  in  which  comparisons  with  pre-war  conditions  can 
be  made  is  to  largely  ignore  quoted  prices  and  deal  "with  quanti¬ 
ties.  Statisticians  have  endeavoured  to  figure  volumes  by 
adopting  the  prices  of  1913  for  staples  handled,  but  as  these 
are  but  a  part  of  total  trade  the  result  is  apt  to  give  credit  for 
greater  quantity  than  was  actually  in  transit.  In  1913  about 
68  million  tons  of  cargo  left  British  ports,  while  in  1920  the  total 
shipments  amounted  to  about  37  million  tons,  or  a  little  more 
than  one-half  as  much  as  in  1913.  In  1913  the  net  tonnage  of 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  overseas  trade  entering  and 
leaving  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  117  million, 
and  in  1920  this  tonnage  w’as  about  73  million,  or  about  65  per 
cent. 

The  cause  of  these  decreases  is  indicated  in  the  present  state 
of  the  trade  of  the  world.  The  total  foreign  exchanges  of  all 
countries  in  1913  are  estimated  to  have  been  about  8,000  million 
sterling.  In  1920  they  are  estimated  to  have  been  about  6,000 
million  sterling.  Allowing  five  per  cent,  as  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  annual  increase  of  world  exchanges,  the  trade 
of  the  world  that  year  should  have  been  about  10,400  million 
sterling  on  a  basis  of  1913  prices.  In  other  words,  the  commerce 
of  the  world  owing  to  the  war  and  its  after  effects  was  about 
4,400  million  short  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  there  been 
no  war.  Great  Britain’s  share  of  this  deficit  was  about  665 
million  sterling.  That  is  to  say.  Great  Britain  was  that  much 
short  in  1921  of  what  her  annual  exchanges  might  have  been 
had  no  war  interrupted  the  normal  course  of  events.  The  total 
loss  to  international  commerce  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
war  is  not  here  considered ;  it  is  almost  beyond  human  computa¬ 
tion.  Nearly  all  of  such  commerce  as  there  was  in  Europe 
during  actual  hostilities  was  economic  waste,  as  it  was  war  ser¬ 
vice  rather  than  legitimate  trading  and  added  little  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nations  engaged  therein,  also  because  it  was  done  on 
credit,  a  large  part  of  which  will  be  defaulted.  This  actual 
war  loss  will  have  to  be  written  off  as  a  bad  debt.  To  recover 
it  is  not  the  legitimate  hope  of  this  generation  or  the  next. 
What  concerns  all  peoples  now  is  to  re-establish  the  normal 
functioning  of  trade  so  that  the  people  of  the  world  may  once 
more  become  fully  occupied  with  its  activities.  The  task  is 
going  to  be  extremely  difficult  as  a  high  level  had  been  reached 
in  1913  and  conditions  were  then  favourable  for  a  large  per  capita 
business  marked  by  progressive  expansion.  The  figures  of  deficit 
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in  annual  exchanges  are  curiously  confirmed  by  the  comparative 
tonnage  figures  of  British  |x>rts,  as  will  be  noted.  Some  of  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  those  of  the 
annual  foreign  exchanges  which  indicate  a  larger  comparative 
trade  is  possibly  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  ton  for  ton  a 
higher  priced  grade  of  merchandise  was  exj)orted  than  before  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand  the  tonnage  exjxjrted  being  an  actual 
quantity,  stated  with  small  percentage  of  error,  leads  naturally 
to  the  deduction  that  the  comparative  value  of  goods  exported 
in  1920  was  over-estimated,  and  that  the  export  trade  of  that  year 
was  not  as  comparatively  valuable  to  the  country  of  exix)rt  as 
the  accepted  figures  would  indicate.  Since  1920  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  certain  directions  and  some  losses  over 
the  figures  of  1920.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  a  slight 
gain  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  so  comparatively  small,  how¬ 
ever,  as  but  to  emphasise  the  difficulty  of  restoring  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  pre-war  normal  state  even  with  the  formerly 
great  competitive  {xjwer  of  the  ex-enemy  countries  seriously 
crippled  and  restrained.  The  increase  of  net  tonnage  entering 
and  leaving  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  1921  over  1920  was  less 
than  one-half  of  one  i)er  cent. 

The  more  im|)ortant  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  which 
w'ere  the  greatest  foreign  traders  per  capita  before  the  war,  or 
in  other  words  most  de|)endent  u^wn  foreign  trade,  were  Argen¬ 
tina  in  South  America,  Australasia  in  the  South  Pacific,  Canada 
in  North  America,  and  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hol¬ 
land,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  in  Europe.  .Argentina, 
Canada,  and  Australasia  are  not  badly  off  to-day,  as  their  exports 
are  largely  food  and  raw  materials,  but  they  are  feeling  the 
world-wide  depression  of  trade  far  more  than  is  generally 
realised  ow  ing  to  the  more  acute  and  spectacular  conditions  else¬ 
where.  Their  food  and  raw  materials  must  be  bought  largely 
by  other  countries,  no  matter  how'  depressed,  to  sustain  actual 
life  and  keep  the  nations  in  existence.  The  conditions  prevailing 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  so  far  as  export  is  c*oncerned,  do  not  need  recount¬ 
ing;  they  cx)uld  hardly  be  worse,  some  for  one  reason  and  some 
for  another,  but  all  directly  or  indirectly  because  of  the  abnormally 
low  purchasing  }X)wer  of  their  customers.  All  of  these  customers 
were  large  customers  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  them  are  in 
good  condition  so  far  as  the  value  of  their  money  is  concerned, 
in  fact  they  are  in  a  position  to  discount  the  English  jwund, 
which  they  do,  and  yet  the  mere  fact  that  their  money  has  a 
high  purchasing  power  does  not  bring  them  prosperity.  This 
brings  home  the  [)rinciple  of  successful  foreign  trade  so  often 
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forgotten  or  ignored,  and  that  is  the  basic  fact  that  it  consists 
of  a  profitable  exchange  of  goods,  and  not  of  mere  selling  or 
buying  capacity.  To  a  large  extent  Belgium  has  recovered  her 
pre-war  producing  powder,  but  her  goods  look  in  vain  for  buyers 
to  the  extent  needed.  With  no  restrictions  upon  trade  betw’een 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium  the  exchanges  between  the  two 
countries  are  nowhere  near  what  they  were  before  the  war. 
This  tells  the  story  of  the  present  plight  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  a  question  of  individual  purchasing  jx)wer,  and  that  is  at 
a  comparatively  low  ebb  the  world  over.  Until  this  increases  to 
a  decided  degree  international  trade  will  remain  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  state,  and  all  nations  dependent  upon  international  trade 
for  their  well-being  will  continue  to  suffer  accordingly. 

As  stated,  the  only  possible  method  by  which  comparisons  can 
be  made  is  to  accept  the  prevailing  prices  of  1913  as  a  basis  of 
estimate.  This  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  British 
Government  to  a  certain  extent.  The  total  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1913  was  about  1,404  million  sterling,  and  the  total 
trade  for  the  most  recent  statistical  year  was  1,149  million. 
Great  Britain  has  therefore  about  255  million  at  1913  prices  to 
regain  to  get  back  to  the  trade  figures  of  1913,  or  at  present 
prices  about  750  million.  The  total  trade  of  1920  at  prices  then 
current  was  al)out  3,500  million.  To  equal  the  total  trade  of 
1913  in  value  to  the  country  it  should  have  been  about  4,250 
million.  It  is  assumed  that  the  profit  made  in  1920  is  no  more 
than  that  made  in  1913  in  comparative  values.  As  prices 
decrease  with  the  volume  of  exports  and  imports  remaining  the 
same  the  discrepancy  becomes  more  apparent.  If  trade  increases 
a  loss  may  still  be  indicated  in  values  owing  to  falling  prices,  but 
the  gain  will  be  shown  in  increased  tonnage,  the  only  true 
measure  of  volume,  or  in  other  words,  of  business.  Of  this  net 
loss  of  255  million  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  on  a  1913  basis, 
173  million  has  been  incurred  in  the  trade  with  the  18  countries 
of  Western  Europe  without  figuring  any  possible  increase  since 
1913.  The  only  countries  in  Europe  with  which  Great  Britain 
now  has  a  larger  trade  than  in  1913  are  Greece,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey.  These  gains  are  due  largely 
to  political  conditions,  to  the  transfer  of  necessary  buying  from 
Germany  to  Great  Britain,  the  former  being  no  longer  able  to 
supply  what  is  needed,  to  extensions  of  large  credits,  and  other 
unusual  circumstances. 

The  greatest  losses  to  British  trade  on  the  Continent  as  a 
result  of  the  war  have  been  incurred  first  in  the  ex-enemy  coun¬ 
tries,  and  secondly,  in  the  Allied  countries,  the  cause  being  the 
same,  that  is,  a  loss  of  purchasing  power.  The  loss  to  British 
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trade  in  Germany  alone  is  over  100  million  sterling  on  a  1913 
basis  as  to  volume  and  prices, -and  the  loss  in  Russia  is  about 
45  million.  Of  the  total  loss  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  of 
255  million  annually  about  173  million  is  due  to  present  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  normal  rate  of  annual 
increase  in  British  trade  in  1913  and  years  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  5  per  cent.  The  war 
caused,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  actual  decrease,  an  indirect 
loss  of  about  400  million,  most  of  which  gain  would  have  come 
naturally  from  continental  Europe.  In  brief.  Great  Britain  lost 
by  the  war  in  the  amount  of  annual  foreign  trade  the  difference 
between  what  would  have  been  done  in  times  of  peace  and  what 
is  now  actually  done,  added  to  which  is  the  loss  of  the  possible 
increase  which  would  have  taken  place,  or  a  total  loss  for  1921 
of  about  655  million.  If  these  figures  of  possible  increase  are 
considered  too  liberal  there  certainly  remains  Sufficient  indirect 
loss  of  this  character  to  make  a  vast  difference  to  British  industry. 
It  has  been  shown  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  present  deficit 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  due  to  conditions  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Adding  the  proportionate  share  of  normal 
annual  increase  it  gives  a  total  direct  and  indirect  loss  of  about 
460  million  in  the  countries  across  the  Channel.  One  of  the 
most  serious  features  of  the  losses  to  foreign  trade  through  the 
war  is  the  continuing  damage  being  done.  There  is  apparently 
no  period  that  can  be  set  aside  as  a  war  period  and  the  losses 
charged  off.  At  the  present  time  there  appears  small  hope  that 
the  present  generation  will  see  a  return  to  the  place  or  the  pace 
which  was  marked  in  1913  as  that  which  would  have  been  reached 
by  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  if  the  then  normal  rate  of 
progress  was  maintained. 

Optimistic  friends  now  tell  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
“  forget  Europe  ”  and  regain  their  lost  trade  elsewhere,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  predict  it  can  be  done.  They  wave  their 
hands  vaguely  in  the  direction  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Overseas  Dominions  as  being  the  parts  of  the  world  from  which 
all  this  is  to  come.  Before  the  war  the  annual  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  was  about  200  million 
sterling.  In  1920,  on  a  basis  of  1913  prices,  it  was  over  200 
million.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  indicate  that 
this  trans-Atlantic  trade  had  not  only  resumed  its  normal 
volumes,  but  had  also  made  the  normal  gain  since  1913.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  in  the  year  1921  there  was  a  drop  of  about  34  per  cent, 
in  the  total  value  of  this  trade.  Part  of  this  was  due  to  falling 
prices’,  but  the  greater  decrease  is  accounted  for  in  decreased 
purchases.  The  year  1920  was  a  re-stocking  year  and  one  of 
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extravagant  spending.  All  conditions  in  trade  were  abnormal. 
The  slump  came  rapidly,  however,  and  as  is  shown  by  the 
greater  decrease  in  sales  of  manufactured  goods  than  in  sales  of 
food  and  raw  materials,  people  had  largely  ceased  to  buy  except 
of  necessity.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States 
is  now  less  than  it  was  in  1913  on  the  same  price  basis.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  buying  less  from 
the  United  States,  but  American  imports  have  decreased  largely, 
due  also  to  lack  of  easy  money  and  enforced  economies.  The 
general  trend  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  is  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  imports.  Import  duties 
are  being  increased,  there  is  to  be  discrimination  in  favour  of 
American  commerce,  the  buying  power  of  the  people  is  less  than 
it  was,  and  home  production  is  doing  more  than  ever  to  supply 
the  home  market.  As  an  index  of  general  conditions  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  per  capita  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased  by  a  considerable  percentage  in 
the  past  year.  Everything  considered  there  is  little  to  indicate 
any  considerable  increase  of  imports  into  the  United  States  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Canada  is  held  up  as  a  possible  field  for  great  increase  in 
exports  from  Great  Britain.  The  present  trade  of  Great  Britain 
with  Canada  is  less  than  it  was  in  1913  on  a  basis  of  like  prices. 
In  that  year  imports  from  Canada  about  balanced  exports  to  that 
country.  In  1920  Great  Britain  imported  twice  as  much  from 
that  country  as  w’as  exported  thereto.  In  the  report  of  August, 
1921,  the  British  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada 
emphasised  three  things  ;  “  The  volume  of  the  import  trade  into 
Canada,  the  overwhelming  amount  which  is  obtained  by  the 
Ihiited  States,  and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  share 
secured  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  and  exporters.” 
This  is  notwithstanding  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  Canada  to 
increase  imports  from  Great  Britain  by  means  of  preferential 
tariffs  and  other  devices.  Economic  laws  force  Canada  to  trade 
more  largely  with  the  United  States  than  with  any  other  country, 
and  this  condition  will  always  remain.  British  trade  will  in¬ 
crease  in  Canada  as  the  country  develops,  but  no  more  than  a 
normal  increase  can  be  expected,  as  no  artificial  restrictions  can 
overcome  the  geographic  situation,  wherein  Canada  with  a 
population  of  less  than  nine  million  lies  adjacent  to  a  country 
with  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  million  intent  upon  the 
development  of  home  industry.  Only  artificial  and  theoretical 
barriers  separate  Canada  from  the  United  States,  whereas  three 
thousand  miles  of  water  are  interposed  between  Canada  and 
Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  this,  other  foreign  competition 
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for  Canadian  trade  is  compelled  to  meet  the  weight  of  great  mass 
production  common  to  the  industry  of  the  United  States, 

On  a  basis  of  1913  prices  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
Australasia  is  less  to-day  than  it  was  before  the  w^ar,  and  as  the 
question  of  scant  population  arises  here  in  even  greater  degree 
than  in  Canada,  there  are  well-marked  limits  to  the  rate  at 
which  trade  may  develop  year  by  year.  India  is  a  promising 
field  for  British  trade.  This  trade  is  larger  to-day  than  it  was  in 
1913,  and  barring  political  disturbance  and  increasingly  suc¬ 
cessful  foreign  competition  Indian  trade  should  prove  a  valuable 
field  for  exploitation.  The  British  manufacturers  have  fallen 
heir  to  the  former  German  trade  in  that  country.  How  long 
before  this  competition  re-appears  is  another  question,  but  to 
have  secured  the  trade  is  a  valuable  advantage  w^hich  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  held.  China,  with  all  its  turmoil,  has  proved  to  be  a 
more  valuable  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  than  any  other 
country  during  the  past  three  years.  The  China  trade  is  larger 
now  than  in  1913,  and  will  probably  increase.  Here,  again. 
Great  Britain  fell  heir  to  German  business,  and  here  again  the 
question  arises  as  to  w'hether  this  advantage  can  be  held  in  the 
future. 

The  question  at  issue  from  a  purely  trade  point  of  view  is 
more  or  less  simple.  It  is,  in  brief,  as  to  the  source  from  which 
Great  Britain  can  secure  the  255  million  of  foreign  trade  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  back  to  a  pre-war  basis  as  to  volume,  and  then  from 
year  to  year  secure  a  proper  share  of  the  natural  annual  increase 
in  the  trade  of  the  world.  Aside  from  Western  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australasia,  Africa,  and  China  are  the 
larger  fields,  while  there  are  jwssibilities  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  enor¬ 
mous  losses  to  be  retrieved,  the  natural  and  artificial  limitations 
to  trade  extensions  in  the  places  mentioned,  he  is  certainly  an 
optimist  without  reason  who  would  advise  the  ex|x)rters  of  Great 
Britain  to  “  forget  Europe  ”  and  devote  all  their  energies  to 
developing  trade  elsewhere.  The  present  efforts  of  the  British 
Government  to  assist  in  restoring  economic  stability  in  Europe 
are  justified  absolutely  by  the  situation.  The  keen  anxieties 
expressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  British  Government  and  the  more 
responsible  British  financial  and  industrial  magnates  as  to  the 
immediate  future  of  the  economic  life  of  Continental  Europe  are 
w'arranted,  for  there,  and  there  only,  lies  the  hope  of  British 
business  for  a  speedy  and  important  improvement  over  present 
conditions  which,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  said,  are  indicated 
by  an  unemployment  figure  of  1,400,000,  involving  as  it  does 
five  million  men,  women  and  children  in  Great  Britain  alone  in 
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continued  hardship  and  distress  of  mind.  There  is  another 
feature  of  the  situation  which  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  that  is  the  welfare  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  The  food,  raw’  material,  and  tropical  products  of 
these  Dominions  found  their  market  largely  on  the  European 
Continent  prior  to  1914.  Great  Britain  is  given  credit  for 
purchasing  a  large  percentage  of  these  products  in  the  past,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  these  purchases  were  made  largely  on 
Continental  account,  and  with  a  restricted  market  in  that 
direction  Great  Britain  is  not  able  to  buy  as  large  an  amount  of 
the  exports  of  the  Dominions  as  before.  The  consuming  power 
of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  is  at  a  low  ebb  owing  to 
poverty,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  depreciated  currency  of 
some  of  the  countries  which  w’ere  once  heavy  buyers  of  every¬ 
thing  the  Dominions  had  to  sell.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  people 
of  the  Overseas  Dominions  would  regard  the  future  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  complacency  if  they  thought  that  Western  Europe  was  to 
remain  long  in  the  present  muddled  state  of  its  financial  and 
economic  affairs  and  that  the  three  or  four  hundred  million  people 
included  in  its  ixjpulation  were  to  be  accounted  as  negligible  in 
all  future  trade  estimates.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  few 
million  people  in  the  Dominions,  taking  into  consideration  only 
those  who  are  potential  buyers,  to  take  the  place  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Western  Europe  with  a  purchasing  {xjwer  already 
developed  and  only  needing  financial  ability  immediately  to 
create  a  vast  demand  for  imported  merchandise.  There  is 
another  feature  of  this  matter  upon  which  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate.  During  the  period  of  the  war  a  vast  amount  of  the 
real  wealth  of  the  world  was  destroyed  or  used  up  in  economic 
futility.  The  people  of  the  world  will  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  desire  and  attempt  to  replace  this  wealth.  All  such 
wealth  comes  out  of  the  ground.  It  finds  its  source  in  agriculture 
and  mining.  Real  w’ealth  is  not  created  by  buying  and  selling. 
The  broker  is  a  parasite ;  he  can  become  wealthy  in  coin  of  the 
realm  and  credit,  but  in  the  end  there  must  be  something 
tangible  for  him  to  buy  or  sell.  The  visible  supply  of  real  wealth 
has  been  decreased  by  the  war,  and  this  must  be  replaced  in 
addition  to  furnishing  the  usual  annual  increase  demanded  by 
increasing  population  and  the  added  absorptive  power  of  each 
succeeding  generation.  The  highly  developed  countries  of 
Western  Europe  have  been  if  not  quite  at  the  zenith  of  their 
productive  power  for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  to  the  undeveloped 
lands  the  world  will  have  to  go  to  get  back  that  which  has  been 
lost.  Here  is  where  the  Overseas  Dominions  will  play  a  part, 
but  the  greatest  future  source  of  natural  wealth  is  Russia.  In 
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that  vast  and  almost  virgin  area  lies  the  possible  satisfaction  of 
4,he  future  needs  of  the  world.  Here  and  there  elsewhere  will 
great  contributions  be  made,  but  between  Germany  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  lies  ready  to  hand  whatever  may  be  needed  to 
make  good  all  recent  losses  and  to  carry  on.  This  is  another 
reason  why  far-seeing  financial  and  industrial  leaders  are  im¬ 
patient  and  alarmed  over  the  present  muddled  state  of  Europe, 
and  are  favourable  to  any  give-and-take  policy  which  promises  to 
lead  to  such  stability  as  will  enable  those  who  are  ready  when 
the  word  is  given  to  oi^en  this  now  closed  treasure  house  of 
Nature,  the  greatest  single  reservoir  of  economic  wealth  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  exceeding  as  it  does  the  North  American 
Continent  now  or  as  it  was  a  century  ago. 

The  evidence  appears  conclusive  that  neither  Great  Britain 
or  any  other  country  can  afford  for  a  moment  to  forget  the 
present  state  of  Continental  Europe.  The  recovery  of  France 
or  her  decline  will  be  measured  surely  and  accurately  by  the 
rate  of  recovery  or  decline  shown  by  her  neighbours.  Allied  or 
ex-enemy.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  will  show 
no  great  gain  in  volume  or  profit  until  Europe  functions  more 
or  less  normally.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  area  involved 
in  the  present  confusion  holds  more  than  half  of  the  population 
of  the  so-called  civilised  world  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
Great  War  was  a  case  of  nationalism  run  amok.  This  poison  has 
spread  all  over  the  world  like  a  plague  let  loose.  The  mentality 
of  mankind  has  not  even  yet  recovered  that  balance  acquired 
during  an  epoch  of  peace  and  destroyed  in -a  moment  of  war. 
Harassed  by  debt  and  taxation,  unemployment,  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  with  nerves  on  edge,  jealousy  and  suspicion  govern 
international  councils  and  individual  thought  alike.  The  war 
and  its  consequences  have  been  more  than  humanity  could  bear 
without  sinister  result.  There  is  no  longer  any  faith  in  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  nations  or  individuals,  and  where,  in  addition 
to  this  mental  state,  there  exists  imminent  danger  of  collapse 
there  is  apparently  no  incentive  to  carry  on  in  the  regular  order. 

The  material  interests  of  all  nations  in  the  restoration  of 
economic  stability  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  obvious.  There 
is  something  greater  at  stake,  however,  with  which  all  nations 
are  deeply  concerned  now  and  in  relation  to  the  future,  and  that 
is  the  securing  of  this  stability  as  soon  as  possible,  that  some 
degree  of  social  order  may  be  maintained.  It  also  plainly 
appears  to  be  the  duty  of  those  nations  which  now  rest  most 
easily  and  which  are  apparently  most  securely  entrenched  against 
collapse  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  the  weaker  and 
more  prostrate  communities,  not  only  because  of  common 
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humanity,  but  as  a  measure  of  self-interest.  To  play  a 
Pharisaical  part  in  the  world’s  affairs  at  this  time  will  bring  its 
own  punishment,  and  this  applies  to  all  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  every  other  country  now 
apparently  treading  the  road  to  safety.  Charity  is  not  what  is 
needed  most,  and  is  largely  a  self-indulgence  in  any  case.  The 
British  Government  and  the  British  people  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  what  they  have  done,  what  they  have  tried  to  do  and 
are  still  striving  for.  Risking  serious  criticism,  alienation  of 
sympathy  in  some  directions  and  even  positive  disagreement  with 
home  and  foreign  elements,  the  British  Government  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  wide  and  generous  lines  in  its  policy  towards  the 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  Allied  and  ex-enemy  alike.  It 
is  the  policy  to  which  all  Governments  will  have  to  come  in 
time.  The  disastrous  failure  of  the  power  of  any  other  to  achieve 
desired  results  is  obvious.  Mistakes  have  been  made  by  all 
Governments,  and  prejudices  have  survived  with  individuals  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  warp  otherwise  sound  judgment. 

Nothing  has  been  accomplished  towards  the  straightening  out 
of  European  affairs  since  the  Versailles  Treaty  made  it  almost 
impossible  that  anything  could  be  done.  Such  progress  as  has 
been  made  has  come  through  the  natural  strivings  of  all  peoples 
to  carry  on.  It  has  come  in  spite  of  the  workings  of  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy,  and  the  wilful  blindness  to  facts  which  has 
afflicted  so  many  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  affairs 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  question  of  the  inter-Allied  and 
.\merican  loans  has  yet  to  reach  its  crux.  That  will  come  when 
it  is  recognised  that  they  cannot  be  repaid — now  or  any  time  in 
the  future,  and  all  the  countries  involved  are  included  in  this 
statement  without  an  exception.  It  will  also  be  recognised  in 
time  that  it  would  benefit  no  country  if  they  w'ere  all  to  be  paid, 
for  as  they  cannot  be  paid  in  gold  they  would  have  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  and  at  the  present  time  nearly  every  country  in  the  world 
is  erecting  new  barriers  against  import,  fearful  of  the  effect  upon 
home  industry  of  even  normal  and  ordinary  foreign  purchasing. 
The  great  mass  of  detail  treated  by  experts  and  fed  to  the  public 
through  the  Press  and  through  official  proclamation  has  confused 
the  real  situation.  If  it  were  possible  to  assume  that  a  com¬ 
petent  and  disinterested  board  of  directors  was  given  charge  of 
the  world’s  affairs  to-day  with  full  powers  and  told  to  go  ahead 
and  straighten  matters  out,  this  board  w^ould  probably  start  their 
work  by  ignoring  all  that  had  been  done  since  the  war.  It  would 
soon  be  realised  that  there  was  really  nothing  wrong  with  any 
country  in  Europe,  that  the  trouble  all  originated  with  artificial 
conditions  imposed.  The  land  and  the  mines  are  there.  The 


railroads  and  all  the  machinery  of  distribution  are  in  working 
order.  Millions  of  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  for  u 
living  w'age.  The  real  damage  done  by  the  war  to  the  material 
condition  of  Europe  is  comparatively  almost  infinitesimal.  All 
the  troubles  which  are  now  threatening  to  precipitate  a  European 
disaster  far  greater  than  the  war  are  c*oncerned  with  {x)litics  and 
money — the  latter  rightly  but  a  medium  of  exchange  and  not  a 
commodity.  If  the  medium  of  exchange  was  stabilised,  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  industry  to  resume,  and  the  nations  relieved  of 
the  vast  incubus  of  artificially  created  burdens  and  restraints, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  should  not  be 
taken  up  where  they  were  laid  down  in  1914  and  humanity  be 
allowed  to  work  out  another  cycle  of  its  existence.  This  is  but 
a  dream,  however.  It  will  not  be  done.  This  w'orld  will  go  on 
building  its  monument  to  the  dead  until  they  build  it  so  high  that 
it  will  crumble  of  its  own  weight,  and  then  a  new'  start  will  have 
to  be  made  from  the  beginning  hampered  by  the  ruins  of  previous 
effort.  No  nation  of  any  strength  or  w'ealth  is  free  from  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  immediate  future — morally  or  from  a  standpoint 
of  practical  self-interest,  and  the  richest,  strongest,  and  safest 
countries  of  to-day  possess  the  largest  share  in*  projKtrtion  as 
they  are  now  rich  and  safe.  To  suggest  that  the  present  chaos 
in  Europe  should  be  ignored  except  by  charitable  organisations 
for  a  single  moment  is  to  flout  strident  facts  and  to  court  a  long 
continued  period  of  world-wide  depression i  a  taste  of  which  has 
already  been  experienced,  a  more  bitter  dose  of  which  will  be 
dealt  out  to  humanity  this  w'inter,  and  which  might,  before  it 
w’as  lived  down,  be  marked  by  cataclysmic  events  of  most  sinister 
meaning  to  the  fragile  structure  now'  termed  civilisation. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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There  is  a  super-sensible  world  as  well  as  a  physical  world,  just 
as  there  is  a  spiritual  body  as  well  as  a  physical  body.  In  all  lands, 
in  all  ages,  there  have  been  some  people  aware  of  this.  Long 
ago  these  people  were  those  men  we  call  the  prophets,  ‘  ‘  the  men 
of  God  ”  we  read  of  in  the  Old  Testament.  Later,  this  truth  was 
expressed  by  the  saints  and  mystics.  To-day  it  is  the  spiritual- 
minded  among  the  orthodox  and  the  so-named  Spiritualists  who 
are  aware  of  this  hidden  or  inner  world ;  I  am  using  the  word 
"hidden”  because  it  is  in  meaning  the  same  as  the  word 
"occult,”  but  it  has  not  been  so  misused  and  hackneyed.  It  is 
with  these,  the  Spiritualists,  and  their  attitude  towards  Life  and 
Death  that  I  am  dealing  in  this  article  to-day. 

The  Spiritualist !  It  is  a  word,  if  not  of  abuse,  one  of  searing 
depreciation.  One  of  the  most  inspired  thoughts  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  is  that  which  foretells  that  we  shall  each  one  day 
have  a  new  name  by  which  we  shall  be  recognised.  Spiritualism 
surely  needs  a  new  name.  It  labours  under  the  weight  of  past 
error ;  it  is  overloaded  with  the  dust  of  pettiness  and  vulgarity ;  it 
is  handicapped  by  having  to  stand  against  the  unfortunate  if  well- 
meant  adherence  of  some  of  its  warmest  friends ;  but  to  anyone 
who  looks  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things,  to  those  who  want 
to  learn  and  judge  for  themselves,  to  these  Spiritualism  presents 
a  very  different  aspect.  They  recognise  it  as  something  that  has 
vitalised  Religion ;  they  find  in  it  a  line  of  thought  that  has 
brought  comfort  to  thousands;  they  know  it  to  be  a  movement 
that  possesses  such  a  core  of  reality  that  it  cannot  be  lightly 
dismissed.  The  thing  lives.  Perhaps  someone  who  has  read  so 
far  may  question  this.  ”  What  has  Spiritualism,”  they  will 
exclaim,  “  to  present  the  world  with,  but  a  few  uneducated 
hymn-singers  and  perhaps  a  pack  of  soiled  cards?  ”  I  would  say 
to  this  :  ”  Buy  the  current  number  of  the  paper  called  Light, 
it  is  for  sale  at  every  newsagent’s,  bring  an  unbiassed  mind  to 
the  rending,  and  see  if  you  do  not  here  find  something  more 
than  the  literary  equivalent  of  unctuous  hymn-singing ;  see  if 
you  do  not  find  more  living  interest  in  that  unpretentious 
periodical  than  you  have  met  with  in  other  channels  for  some 
time.”  The  ]>aper  Light  is  a  good  indication  of  what  Spiritualism 
means,  of  what  Spiritualists  are  thinking  about.  As  a  body  of 
workers  they  are  closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  than 
many  Church  folk  would  be  ready  to  believe.  The  Church  of 
England  should  look  upon  Spiritualism  as  a  valuable  ally.  It 
makes  a  central  attack  upon  Materialism,  and  it  not  only  identifies 
the  material  with  the  spiritual  universe,  but  it  has  a  store  of 
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useful  knowledge  and  advice.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the 
activities  known  as  physical  phenomena,  let  us  leave  these  to 
the  scientists;  I  am  thinking  of  the  teaching  that  lies  at  the 
back  of  Spiritualism.  This  teaching  is  a  revival  of  the  old  hortatory 
exposition  of  the  law  of  Cause  and  Effect ;  and  it  is  a  renewal 
of  the  divine  promise,  “  Thou  shalt  not  die  but  live.”  Revival. 
Renewal.  Great  words  these.  Yet  unhesitatingly  I  ascribe  each 
one  as  applicable  to  Spiritualism.  Let  us  take  them  separately 
and  see  in  what  w’ay,  and  to  how  great  an  extent  they  may  be 
thus  said  to  belong  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  Spiritualists  having  a  working 
and  practicable  belief  in  the  comnmnication  of  souls,  and  con¬ 
stantly  putting  this  belief  into  effect,  they  have  been  able  to 
instruct  themselves  in  those  conditions  in  which  mortals  find 
themselves,  who  have  ext)erienced  the  incident  called  Death. 
This  knowledge  is  not  the  outcome  of  one  mind,  it  is  not  the 
vague  haverings  of  an  emotional  nature,  one  who  tells  of  ”  a  dream 
or  vision  of  the  night.”  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  accumulation 
derived  from  many  sources  over  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
and  for  anyone  who  desires  to  read  and  come  to  his  own  judgment 
in  the  matter  there  is  literature  available. 

These  communications  may  be  tinged  by  the  hue  of  thought  of 
the  medium  through  whom  they  have  been  transmitted,  or  let  ns 
put  it  this  way,  these  writings  must  suffer  from  the  cramping  and 
elimination  imposed  by  the  physical  brain  through  which  they 
have  filtered — we  have  it  on  Bergson’s  authority  the  brain  is 
pre-eminently  an  organ  of  inhibition — yet  when  this  is  said,  there 
is  throughout  these  communications  an  undeniable  uniformity  of 
design.  A  singular  similarity  of  intention  characterises  these 
messages  from  the  dead.  They  all  say  the  same  thing,  they  drive 
the  same  lesson  home,  they  give  the  same  warning.  ”  Conse¬ 
quences,”  they  say,  ”  not  punishment  or  rew’ard.  You  die  as 
you  have  lived.  You  make  your  own  conditions ;  ‘  work  while 
the  light  is  yet  with  you,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
labour.’  ” 

The  following  six  books  will  interest  anyone  willing  to  arrive  at 
an  impartial  and  instructed  opinion. ‘ 

A  great  man  once  said  in  my  hearing  that  he  believed  our 
terrestrial  existence  was  of  immense  importance  to  our  ultimate 
w’elfare,  just  as  we  are  told  in  one  of  the  parables.  “  It  is  our 

(1)  Present  Day  Spirit  Phenomena  and  the  Churches,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Tweedale.  New  Light  on  Immortality,  by  E.  Poumier  D’Abbe.  Spiritualism 
in  the  Bible,  by  M.  H.  Wallis.  Human  Personality  and  Its  Survival  oj  Bodily 
Death,  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  The  Realms  of  the  Living  Dead,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Curtiss.  The  Bible  and  the  AJter  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Vfynn. 
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opportunity  for  making  friends  ’  ’  he  said ;  and  he  developed  the 
idea  in  an  interesting  manner.  “  Here  in  this  world  of  sense,” 
he  said,  “  on  this  material  plane  our  senses  give  us  knowledge  of 
our  surroundings.  We  know  of  countless  objects  and  people,  we 
see  activities  that  have  no  direct  bearing  on  ourselves.  You 
have  only  to  put  your  head  out  of  your  front  door  to  understand 
my  meaning.  You  see  people  you  do  not  know  going  on  their 
business.  You  see  the  butcher’s  boy  turning  the  corner,  someone 
running  to  catch  a  ’bus,  the  milkman  doing  his  round,  or  people 
coming  out  of,  or  going  into  their  houses,  all  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  you ;  but  you  see  them,  you  hear  them,  you  are  aware  of 
them  because  of  your  senses.  In  another  phase  of  existence,  now, 
in  what  is  termed  ‘  the  next  world,’  it  may  be  quite  different.  What 
if  it  is  a  mental  or  spiritual  expression  of  life  ?  Then  our  points  of 
contact  with  others  would  depend  entirely  on  a  basis  of  sympathy, 
some  spiritual  affinity  or  the  like.  Possibly  we  shall  be  aware 
only  of  those  we  have  loved  and  served,  or  those  to  whom  we 
are  spiritually  indebted.  How  terrible,  if  this  is  so,  will  be  our 
plight  if  we  have  been  selfish.  If  we  have  been  cold  and  un¬ 
friendly,  how  desolate  we  shall  be !  If  we  have  been  entirely 
self-centred,”  he  went  on,  “perhaps  we  shall  be  in  utter  soli¬ 
tude.  What  if  this  should  be  the  state  of  outer  darkness?  No, 
let  us  hold  on  to  this  life  here  as  our  opportunity  to  serve 
others,  to  make  to  ourselves  friends.” 

This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  teaching  at  the  back  of  Spiritual¬ 
ism.  You  see  it  here  usefully  developing  and  endorsing  the  Word 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  this  is  why  I  say  it  has  in  its  trend 
thQ  spirit  of  Revival,  only  a  revival  based  not  on  emotion,  but  one 
built  on  instruction  and  commonsense. 

I  find  in  it  a  vitalising  current  that  brings  the  Uving  breath 
to  old  beliefs.  No  one,  I  imagine,  will  pretend  that  for  the  last 
fifty  years  mankind  has  seriously  believed  in  the  theological 
assertions  of  the  existence  of  the  Bottomless  Pit?  Nor  in  the 
pulpit  warnings  that  quote  the  “  worm  that  dieth  not  and  the  fire 
that  will  not  be  quenched.”  Yet  our  forefathers  believed  in  these. 
In  the  days  when  the  Church  of  England  may  be  said  to  have  been 
truly  alive,  when  her  aisles  were  thronged,  and  her  message  was 
widely  and  unhesitatingly  hearkened  to,  this  is  what  she  preached  : 
Consequences.  It  was  couched,  this  truth,  in  figurative  language, 
but  the  warning  was  there,  and  the  warning  is  the  same  that  the 
teaching  of  Spiritualism  is  giving  to-day.  The  Word  that  we 
are  wont  to  associate  with  Holy  Writ  is,  in  essence,  identical 
with  the  message  that  is  coming  to  us  in  these  later  scripts. 
Those  of  us  who  have  the  New  Revelation  at  heart,  know  that 
Spiritualism  gives  a  modern  reading  of  the  Bible;  and  this  is 
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why — if  the  Churches  would  but  see  it — it  should  be  considered 
HeUgion’s  great  ally.  Revival,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to 
that  word  again.  Spiritualism  brings  a  revival  of  Belief.  Accounts 
of  events  that  had  come  to  be  considered  as  legendary,  the 
narrative  of  incidents  originally  given  as  history,  but  since 
relegated  to  the  region  of  fable,  these,  in  the  light  of  the 
teaching  of  the  present  day  regain  their  authority.  And  this 
is  no  small  matter.  The  Greatest  Ghost  Story  ever  told, 
one  that  holds  such  vast  import  for  the  human  race,  receives 
at  the  hands  of  modern  Spiritualism  corroboration.  In  the  days 
of  Darwin  and  Huxley  it  was  read  lovingly  and  reverently  jio 
doubt,  but  sadly,  almost  pityingly.  They  saw  in  it  an  account 
of  what  the  torn  heart  would  fain  believe ;  they  regarded  it  as 
a  touching  index  of  how  much  the  bereaved  mind  will  invent 
to  lull  its  ow’n  sorrowing  and  dismay ;  but  Spiritualists,  in  the 
light  of  their  know  ledge,  read  it  wdth  joy. 

They  recognise  in  it  an  account  of  a  series  of  events,  the  like  of 
which  can  happen,  the  like  of  which  do  happen  to-day.  For 
those  who  have  proved  for  themselves  that  the  communication  of 
souls  is  a  fact,  these  know  that  the  ones  we  love — wdio  are  so 
wu'ongly  called  “  the  departed  ” — can  be — the  doors  being  shut- 
in  our  midst  again,  and  the  Peace  of  Great  Solace  is  theirs. 

“  1  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,”  He  said,  ‘‘  I  w’ill  come  to 
you.”  No  question  here,  you  will  notice,  of  whether  it  was 
disturbing  to  Him  to  return.  No  doubt  as  to  their  correct 
attitude  in  greatly  desiring  Him  to  do  so.  He  knew  their  loss 
and  He  was  with  them. 

How  often  are  Spiritualists  faced  with  this  question  :  ”  Doesn’t 
it  disturb  their  rest?  Ought  you  to  wish  to  bring  them  back 
again?”  but  there  is  no  hint  of  this  possibility  here.  -Only  the 
simple  fulfilment  of  the  assurance,  ‘‘I  wdll  come  to  you.”  He 
had  a  circle  of  friends,  you  will  remember,  chosen  by  Him  from 
time  to  time  in  what  might  api^ear  to  the  uninitiated  an  arbitrary 
manner ;  but  this  w^as  not  so.  He  no  doubt  chose  such  among 
those  be  met  who  had  psychic  qualities,  those  we  would  call 
mediums  to-day ;  and,  being  the  Master  of  lawm  that  govern 
Life  and  Death,  laws  beyond  ordinary  knowledge.  He  had  so 
arranged  it  that  He  could  enact  a  series  of  materialisations  of  his 
risen  body  that  enabled  those  still  in  the  flesh  to  see  Him  and 
touch  Him  once  more  on  the  physical  plane.  T  think  in  this 
great  story  the  teachers  have  unduly  emphasised  the  Divinity 
and  neglected  the  humanity  of  Christ.  They  risk  taking  Him 
from  us  altogether  by  setting  Him  so  much  apart.  The  Church 
preaches  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  unique  and  divine  happen- 

(1)  Seo  Jesus  nj  Nazareth,  by  Dr.  Abraham  Wallace. 
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ing,  but  we  know  that  we  all  rise  from  the  condition  of  Death. 
It  is  not  in  His  resurrection  that  we  witness  Divinity.  It 
is  because  in  Life  He  showed  us  what  we  all  may  be,  and  in 
death  declared  to  us  what  we  are  all  doing,  that  He  has  for  ever 
our  worship  and  our  love.  He  cannot  “  save  ”  us  by  His  death  ; 
and  he  can  only  save  us  by  His  Life,  in  so  far  as  we  have  followed 
in  His  footsteps,  endeavouring  to  approximate  in  our  earthly  lives 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  His  example. 

Here  again  we  see  how  well  the  Churches  and  Spiritualism 
might  work  together;  and  they  need  each  other,  for  the  trend  of 
the  divines  is  to  sublimate  the  great  story  of  Christ’s  Death  and 
Passion;  Spiritualism,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  forgo  some¬ 
thing  of  the  wonder  of  it  all.  Spiritualism  needs  uplifting  and 
ennobling  in  its  ways,  for  although  it  holds  the  Light  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  a  light  carried  in  a  horn  lantern  which  would  shine 
to  wondrous  advantage  were  it  set  behind  the  altar  rails. 

I  was  saying  the  trend  of  the  Churches  is  to  sublimate  to 
“the  last  point  of  vision  and  beyond”  the  climax  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice.  Something  of  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  attitude  towards  our  dead.  It  arises  from  the  assumption 
that  the  experience  of  Death  has  in  some  way  subtly  and 
indefinably  changed  their  nature,  and  because  of  this  it  is  thought 
they  are  removed  from  us.  ”  The  sacred  dead,”  they  say;  but 
why  sacred?  Why  more  sacred  when  dead  than  before? 

This  is  so  strong  a  habit  of  thought  that  I  know  of  one  instance 
where  at  a  trance  sitting  messages  of  an  arresting  and  convincing 
nature  came  through ;  but  the  whole  substance  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  was  to  the  recipient  invalidated  because  some  garment  was 
described  :  the  communicator  had  impressed  the  control  either 
to  mention  some  clothes  that  he  was  wearing,  or  he  desired 
them  to  be  recalled.  However  that  may  have  been,  this  was  the 
point  that  was  boggled  over. 

“  How  can  they  have  clothes  on  the  Other  Side?  ”  he  cried, 
“  how  can  they  wear  a  garment  if  they  haven’t  bodies?  ”  And 
he  forthwith  abandoned  the  quest.  Yet  the  Figure  Who  walked 
beside  the  Disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  was  clothed  and 
habited  in  every  respect  like  to  a  bodily  wayfarer,  for  they  took 
Him  to  be  such. 

Significant,  indeed,  and  strangely  pertinent  to  my  theme,  is 
the  recording  that  He,  too — even  He — went  unrecognised. 

This  matter  of  physical  details  connected  with  discamate  beings 
presents  no  doubt  a  great  difficulty  to  the  orthodox  mind.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  can  explain  the  “rationale  ”  of  such  things  : 
happily  there  exists  more  than  one  Society  for  Psychical  Research , 
and  the  savants  of  Europe  are  now  giving  their  attention  to 
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matters  that  were  thought  beneath  their  notice  only  a  little  time 
ago,  80  perhaps  in  the  near  future  we  may  get  closer  to  an 
understanding  of  these  perplexities.  The  orthodox,  however, 
should  hesitate  to  charge  Spiritualists  with  supplying  details  of  too 
material  a  nature  in  connection  with  the  risen  dead  while  they 
have  before  them  a  Biblical  record  that  Christ  ate  broiled  fish  with 
His  Disciples  after  His  earthly  body  had  been  crucified. 

But  the  Churches  apparently  have  an  insuperable  objection  to 
admitting  evidence,  or  even  to  studying  evidence,  that  is  in 
favour  of  what  they  themselves  exist  to  prove,  that  man  is  a 
spirit,  and  that  the  physical  is  interpenetrated  by  a  super-sensible 
world.  I  have  recorded  in  a  book  called  The  Earthen  VesseV 
much  of  this  evidence,  and  there  is  more  that  T  could  add  to  it, 
but  T  am  dealing  to-day  with  the  teaching  at  the  back  of 
Spiritualism,  not  with  my  own  experiences,  and  this  teaching 
may  be  here  summarised  under  seven  headings : 

1.  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

2.  The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

3.  Continuous  Existence. 

4.  The  Communion  of  Souls  and  a  Ministry  of  Angels. 

5.  Personal  Besponsibility. 

6.  Compensation  and  Betribution  as  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  hereafter  for  Good  or  Evil  done  on  earth,  and 

7.  A  path  of  Infinite  Progression. 


In  these  seven  principles  it  will  be  seen  there  is  much  that  is 
identical  with  the  teaehing  of  the  Churches,  save  in  the  fifth 
principle,  which  distinctly  implies  the  inefficacy  of  substituted 
atonement.  It  rejects,  and  T  think  rightly  rejects,  the  idea  that 
man  may  escape  the  consequences  of  his  past  by  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  another,'  and  here  it  is  in  absolute  accord  with  the 
words  of  Christ  Himself  (Matthew  iv.  21).  Spiritualism  is  not  a 
Beligion,  but  it  throws  a  light  upon  the  New  Testament.  Above 
all,  it  establishes  our  faith  upon  Immortality  of  the  Spirit  rather 
than  upon  Besurrection  of  the  Body. 

Death  is  not  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  overcome,  for  death 
is  a  process  of  nature ;  but  the  materialistic  blindness  that  hides 
those  from  us  who  have  gone  before,  the  separation  that  exists 
between  this  world,  the  physical,  and  the  super-sensible  which 
interpenetrates  it  and  which  is  so  often  alluded  to  as  “  the  next 


world,”  this  exists,  because  of  our  ignorance ;  and  it  is  in  so  far 
as  we  instnict  ourselves  in  the  higher  aspects  of  Spiritualism 
that  we  shall  combat  this  ignorance,  and  destroy  the  power  of 


Death. 


Pamela  Grft. 


(I)  Pubiish«3d  by  John  I^aue  of  the  Bodley  H*^ad,  Vigo  Street. 
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Nothing,  perhaps,  so  well  illustrates  the  fundamental  British 
inability  to  appreciate  Irish  affairs  as  the  apparent  feeling  of 
pained  astonishment  that  there  should  now  be  civil  war  in  the 
26  counties  of  Southern  Ireland.  The  Irish  are,  to  be  sure,  a 
very  remarkable  nation ;  but  when  one  recollects  that  such  in¬ 
stinctively  orderly  people  as  the  Germans,  and  even  the  Austrians, 
have  not  been  able  to  chan^ge  their  forms  of  government  without 
social  disturbances  of  varying  degrees,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  if  the  naturally  pugnacious  Irishman,  with  his 
lower  standard  of  political  development,  should  have  avoided  the 
fate  of  so  many  Continental  nations  and  should  at  once  have 
settled  down  to  the  uneventful  management  of  his  political 
fortunes.  The  traditional  attitude  of  being  ‘  ‘  agin  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  has  become  too  ingrained  to  be  wiped  out  in  the  course 
of  even  a  long  December  night.  Young  States  inevitably  have 
their  growing  pains  and  infantile  diseases,  and  it  is  some  conso¬ 
lation,  amidst  the  present  unhappy  circumstances,  to  think  that 
many  of  the  more  common  forms  of  sickness  attack  the  child 
with  much  less  virulence  than  they  do  the  adult.  Many  diseases, 
again,  are  seriously  aggravated  from  being  "  suppressed  ”  ;  and, 
deplorable  as  are  the  form  and  character  of  the  conflict,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  Irish  Free  State  that  the 
challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  Government  should  have  come 
so  clearly,  and  that  the  challenge  should  have  been  so  quickly 
accepted. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  Englishmen  who 
obstinately  refuse  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Free  Staters  and  the  Irregulars.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  much  of  politics  is  mere  insincere  bluster  and  bunkum. 
But  so  long  as  this  fact  is  generally  known  no^great  mischief  can 
be  done.  The  only  danger  is  from  the  idealist  who  cannot 
believe  in  the  existence  of  bunkum  and  insincerity,  and  from 
the  cynic  who  disbelieves  entirely  in  disinterested  sincerity  and 
thinks  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  politics  at  all.  Irishmen 
have  indeed  themselves  made  it  hard  for  an  outsider  to  distinguish 
the  fine  shades  which  separate  some  brands  of  Free  Staters  from 
some  brands  of  Republicans.  Ambiguity,  hair-splitting,  oracular 
vagueness  were  until  recently  to  be  found  freely  in  the  utterances 
of  the  leaders  of  either  party,  and  again,  side  by  side  with  these 
characteristics,  there  had  been  at  times  such  unmeasured  violence 
of  language  that  any  chance  of  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
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operation  seemed  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  Latterly  much 
of  this  ambiguity  has  disappeared.  The  standpoint  of  the 
Republicans,  in  any  case,  was  always  more  clearly  expressed  than 
that  of  their  opponents,  and  much  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
Republican  attitude  was  probably  due  to  uncertainty^  as  to  what 
precisely  the  Free  Staters  meant  by  calling  the  Treaty  a 
”  stepping-stone  ”  to  further  freedom.  Since  the  rupture  the 
Republicans  have  thrown  aside  all  disguise,  and  all  the  world 
now  knows  that  even  if  they  are  forced  by  circumstances  to 
accept  the  Treaty  they  can  never  at  heart  be  anything  but  hostile 
to  it.  They  at  least  have  proclaimed  their  enmity  to  the 
British  connection  and  their  determination  never  to  acknowledge 
themselves  as  British  citizens.  They  have,  in  fact,  gone  much 
further.  Just  as  Rousseau  preached  the  necessity  of  forcing  a 
people  to  be  free,  so  Mr.  Rory  O'Connor  and  the  extremists  have 
declared  in  the  name  of  Irish  Republicanism  that  the  repeated 
verdict  of  the  country  in  favour  of  the  Free  State  is  to  be  swept 
aside  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  militant  mafia  the  members 
of  which  are  alone  competent  to  judge  where  the  tnie  interests  and 
desires  of  the  nation  lie.  A  more  preposterous  notion  of  carrying 
out  the  doctrine  of  democracy  and  self-determination  was  never 
conceived  even  in  Bedlam,  and  no  Government  with  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  ordinary  functions,  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
its  position  could  be  expected  to  submit  to  such  insane  claims. 

Where  the  particular  issue  was  so  clear-cut  there  would  seem, 
normally,  to  be  no  possible  room  for  any  misunderstanding.  What 
has  perhaps  not  been  generally  grasped  outside  Ireland  is  the 
fact  that  this  ”  controversy,”  as  one  Dublin  newspaper  happily 
called  it,  is  not  merely  a  struggle  between  supporters  of  the  Free 
State  and  supporters  of  the  Republic,  but  also  a  struggle  between 
the  supporters  of  duly  constituted  authority  and  the  supporters 
of  an  autocratic  oligarchy.  In  very  many  cases,  of  course,  the 
two  principles  are  felt  to  be  concurrent,  but  there  are  almost 
certainly  a  number  of  men  now  fighting  behind  the  Free  State 
standard  who  have  taken  up  arms  not  so  much  out  of  love  for  the 
Free  State  as  because  they  realise  that  every  country  must  come 
to  hopeless  shipwreck  where  a  violent  minority  establishes  the 
right  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  constitutionally  expressed  wishes 
of  the  vast  majority,  and  to  ruin  the  financial,  commercial, 
industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  people  at  the  whim 
of  petty  faction  leaders.  And  herein,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
lies  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  Free  State,  as  indeed  of  any. 
Government.  The  Free  State,  as  somewhat  tepidly  expounded 
even  by  its  champions,  may  not  provide  a  particularly  rousing 
slogan,  but  its  cause  at  least  appeals  to  the  material  interests 
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of  the  population,  and  there  are,  after  all,  only  a  small  percentage 
in  any  nation  who  are  prepared  to  carry  out  their  principles  to 
the  uttermost  logical  conclusions,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
their  belongings,  and  life  itself,  for  their  ideal.  Hitherto,  perhaps, 
the  mass  of  Irishmen  have  not  fully  realised  how  serious  is  the 
ruin  already  inflicted  upon  their  country,  but  if  the  struggle  goes 
on,  and  personal  losses  are  directly  felt  by  them,  we  may  expect 
to  see  that  national  rally  round  the  Government  the  appeal  for 
which  has  not  yet  met  with  the  full  response  possible. 

Another  cause  which  has  undoubtedly  contributed  powerfully 
to  arouse  scepticism  abroad  has  been  the  general  tenor  of  the 
newspaper  reports  on  the  fighting.  The  majority  of  these  reports 
have  been  couched  in  the  most  exaggerated  language,  and  have 
given  the  impression  that  a  Titanic  struggle  was  being  waged  in 
comparison  with  which  the  Great  War  was  the  merest  child’s 
play.  As  a  matter  of  fact  much  of  the  actual  fighting  has  not 
come  within  the  commonly-accepted  definitions  and  rules  of 
recognised  warfare.  The  vast  majority,  if  not  indeed  the  whole 
body,  of  the  Irregulars  are,  technically,  nothing  but  francs-tireurs , 
and  are  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  recognised 
combatants.  If,  however,  one  waives  this  point  for  the  moment, 
it  is  still  none  the  less  true  that  the  scope  and  severity  of  the 
conflict  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  No  explosion  was  any¬ 
thing  less  than  “  deafening”  ;  the  normal  din  of  street-fighting 
was  invariably  ‘  ‘  indescribable  ’  ’ — a  phrase  which  was  as 
invariably  followed  by  several  paragraphs  of  the  correspondent’s 
most  lurid  descriptive  style ;  no  self-respecting  machine-gun 
”  spat  ”  anything  blit  a  ”  hail  of  lead  ”  ;  the  solitary  18-pounder 
gun  which  came  into  tolerably  active  use  at  Waterford  was  so 
consistently  declared  to  have  belched  forth  a  ghastly  “rain  ”  of 
death  that  one  wondered  whether  the  ages-old  climate  of  Ireland 
was  not  a  gigantic  fraud,  and  that  what  passed  as  rain  elsewhere 
meant  simply  a  spasmodic  and  intermittent  shower.  Much  of 
this  hyperbole  was  doubtless  the  natural  product  of  the  Celtic 
imagination ;  much,  too,  was  the  language  of  sheer  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  men  who,  never  having  seen  anything  more 
terrible,  were  naturally  impressed,  and  thought  that  nothing  more 
ghastly  could  possibly  occur. 

Not,  indeed,  that  all  this  talk  was  absolutely  without  founda¬ 
tion.  Those  people  who,  pointing  to  the  casualty  lists,  scoffed 
at  the  fighting  as  something  little  more  exciting  and  real  than  a 
mimic  battle  at  the  Military  Tournament,  went  much  too  far  in 
the  other  direction.  That  the  actual  military,  as  opposed  to  the 
civilian,  casualties  should  have  been  so  slight  is  easily  explicable 
by  the  simple  facts  that  the  two  opposing  forces  were  neither 
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highly  disciplined  nor  highly  trained,  were  not  well  provided  with 
the  weapons  requisite  for  carrying  out  house-to-house  fighting 
in  a  rapid  and  effective  manner,  and  were  hampered  (at  least  on 
the  National  side)  by  a  natural  reluctance  to  do  more  damage 
to  property  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  There  was,  of  course, 
especially  at  the  outset,  a  disinclination  among  certain  of  the 
combatants  on  both  sides  to  fire  upon  their  adversaries  sooner 
than  was  necessary ;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  this  intelligible 
feeling  underwent  a  rapid  change,  and  there  can  have  been  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  and  impartial  observer  that 
when  once  an  engagement  had  been  begun  and  firing  was  actually 
in  progress,  the  marksmen  on  both  sides  forgot  their  family  ties  in 
the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  inevitable  excite¬ 
ment  of  battle.  In  fact,  so  far  as  sheer  fighting  was  concerned, 
less  than  justice  has  sometimes  been  done  to  the  determination 
of  the  Government  troops. 

What,  however,  tended  to  give  an  air  of  unreality  and  in¬ 
sincerity  to  the  operations  was  the  singular  remissness  and  the 
casual  manner  in  which  many  matters  were  ordered.  Many  of 
these  shortcomings  were  doubtless  due  to  sheer  bad  generalship 
and  a  lack  of  organisation.  The  operations  round  Blessington 
were  an  admirable  example.  Not  a  single  Irregular  should  have 
escaped  had  reasonably  thorough  plans  been  made  and  precautions 
taken.  As  it  was  the  handful  of  prisoners  who  were  captured  had 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  not  escaping  with  the  rest  of  their 
comrades  through  the  gaping  back  door  left  open  by  the  National 
leaders.  Instances  of  minor  yet  costly  slackness  could  be  quoted 
almost  indefinitely.  Eory  O’Connor  and  his  braves  in  the  Four 
Courts  were,  until  the  very  last  few  hours,  free  to  pass  in  and 
out  almost  as  they  pleased.  And  when  these  same  men  who  had 
forced  the  Government  to  destroy  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in 
Dublin  (a  building  which  in  the  words  of  a  local  reporter  was  ”  an 
opus  magnissimum  as  the  Eomans  would  have  said  ”),  and  who, 
after  their  surrender,  callously  regTetted  that  more  of  their 
opponents  had  not  been  injured  in  the  assault  were  at  last  locked 
up  in  Mount  joy  Prison,  it  was  not  even  thought  worth  while  to 
search  them,  with  the  consequence  that  they  seriously  wrecked 
portions  of  the  interior  of  the  gaol.  Not  that  this  amazing  happy- 
go-lucky  spirit  was  confined  to  the  military  forces.  During  the 
first  few  days  of  the  fighting,  when  matters  were  really  serious, 
and  it  was  not  yet  known  how  far  and  how  soon  the  Government 
were  likely  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  a  correspondent  blandly  wrote 
to  a  Dublin  newspaper  inquiring  impatiently  whether  the  authori¬ 
ties  were  ever  going  to  take  steps  to  stop  the  objectionable  habit 
of  promiscuous  bathing  in  the  Grand  Canal.  Even  during  the 
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most  hectic  hours  wheu  a  mere  stroll  through  the  streets  was  a 
somewhat  nerve-racking  experience,  when  bullets  came  singing 
round  one  on  all  sides  from  half-open  doorways  and  from  behind 
parapets  and  chimney-pots,  there  were  many  people  who  were 
going  about  their  business  with  apparent  unconcern,  and  there 
were  shopkeepers  who  considered  that  so  long  as  the  forces  were 
fighting  a  good  hundred  yards  away  they  were  justified  in  taking 
down  their  shutters.  If  anything  the  women  were  even  more 
foolhardy  than  the  men.  When  the  bombardment  of  the  Four 
Courts  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  southern  quay  lay  directly 
under  the  fire  at  short  range  of  the  Irregular  machine-guns  and 
rifles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  return  fire  from  the  Nationalist 
troops,  a  young  woman  imperturbably  wheeled  a  perambulator 
carrying  an  infant  baby  straight  in  front  of  the  Government  gun 
positions  and  alongside  the  river  bank  to  her  home. 

How  much  of  this  extraordinary  inconsequence  was  due  to 
incompetence,  slackness,  the  national  devil-may-care  spirit,  or 
deliberate  policy,  it  is  extremely  hard  for  an  outside  observer 
impartially  to  determine.  On  the  Irregulars’  side  there  was 
certainly  a  good  deal  of  melodramatic  play-acting,  and  to  those 
of  us  who  had  always  been  taught  to  believe  that  outside  Paris 
there  was  no  place  where  ridicule  killed  more  surely  than  Dublin, 
it  was  something  of  a  surprise  that  the  bathos  of  the  Four  Courts 
surrender  should  have  produced  so  little  effect.  To  judge  from 
their  reiterated  defiances  the  detachments  in  the  Four  Courts  and 
in  the  Gresham  Hotel  were  going  to  set  a  glorious  example  of 
martyrdom  and  steadfastness  which  should  put  the  Napoleonic 
Old  Guard  to  the  blush.  It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  they 
did,  in  fact,  hold  out  for  a  long  time  through  a  terrible  ordeal, 
but  their  exuberant  announcements  had  led  one  to  expect  that 
their  courage  would  be  of  an  even  sterner  quality.  And  yet,  after 
all,  the  one  man  who  died  fighting  to  the  last  was  the  Xorkshire- 
man  Charles  Burgess  who  strove  to  hide  his  real  nationality  under 
the  name  of  Cathal  Brugha,  while  the  aboriginal  myrmidons  of 
Rory  O’Connor  merely  justified  the  jest  that  the  Irregular  Guards 
sunender  but  never  die.  The  real  explanation  appears  to  be 
that  whereas  the  Irregulars  show  admirable  coolness  and  bravery 
under  fire  from  rifles,  machine-guns,  bombs  and  grenades  they 
have  a  most  wholesome  dislike  of  artillery  fire.  Very  noticeable 
illustrations  of  this  were  seen  in  the  brushes  with  British  troops 
at  Pettigo  and  Belleek  on  the  Ulster  border.  The  point,  of 
course,  should  not  be  unduly  stressed.  The  Irregulars  had 
nothing  militarily  to  gain  from  attempting  to  hold  with  rifles 
positions  which  were  being  shelled  by  4.5  howitzers,  and  any  pro¬ 
longed  loitering  on  the  British  objective  would  have  been  an  act 
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of  gratuitous  insanity.  At  the  same  time  the  resistance  which 
they  did  make  was  practically  nil,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
couple  of  ”  overs  ”  at  Pettigo  the  Irregulars’  threatened  invasion 
of  -Ulster  would  have  fizzled  out  without  a  single  man  having 
been  killed.  Even  as  it  was  the  total  casualties  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one’s  hands,  and  the  publication  of  the  figures 
made  the  descriptions  of  those  correspondents  who  had  learned 
nothing  from  the  exposure  of  the  ‘  ‘  Battle  of  Kilkenny  ’  ’  fiasco 
look  extraordinarily  ridiculous.  But  Pettigo  and  Belleek  did  not 
stand  alone.  In  all  the  Dublin  fighting  as  again  at  Drogheda,  at 
Waterford,  at  Limerick  and  elsewhere,  the  National  troops  made 
no  material  progress  until  they  brought  their  artillery  into  play, 
but  when  once  they  had  done  this  they  gained  their  objective  with 
comparative  ease. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  neither  by  temperament  nor  by 
training  were  the  Irregular  forces  fitted  to  understand  and  endure 
genuine  modern  warfare.  In  the  struggle  against  Great  Britain  ‘ 
Ireland  had  perforce  resorted  to  guerilla  tactics,  but  it  was,  in 
any  case,  the  form  of  warfare  which  best  suited  the  genius  of  her 
people.  Ambushes,  raids,  harrying  skirmishes,  the  destruction  of 
communications,  sniping — such  w^ere  the  methods  by  which  they 
baffled  the  superior  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  which  they  now 
have  employed  against  their  fellow-countrymen.  To  a  great 
extent  they  are  amply  justified.  As  soon  as  they  realised  that 
their  designation  as  ‘  ‘  rebels  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  mutineers  ’  ’  in  the  official 
communiques  did  not  entail  their  treatment  as  such  when  cap¬ 
tured,  and  that  they  could  violate  all  the  conventions  of  civilised 
warfare  without  forfeiting  their  claims  to  be  treated  as  regular 
prisoners  of  war,  they  naturally  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  the 
licence  gratuitously  allowed  them.  Civil  war  is,  of  course, 
different  from  other  warfare,  and  the  winning  side  can  never 
afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that  victors  and  vanquished  have 
eventually  to  settle  down  side  by  side  together.  But  even  these 
considerations  can  be  pushed  too  far,  and  there  is  small  do"ubt  that 
the  Government  in  many  ways  showed  undue  leniency  towards 
their  opponents  both  military  and  civil.  It  was  frequently  said 
that  the  Government  simply  could  not  be  bothered  to  make 
prisoners  all  the  men  w'hom  they  might  have  captured,  and  that 
the  misconduct  of  the  Irregulars  furnished  really  the  best  propa¬ 
ganda  for  the  authorities.  This  is  only  a  half  truth.  Even  if 
the  countryside  was  as  overwhelmingly  favourable  to  the  National 
troops  as  w'e  were  always  given  to  understand,  and  if  the  high¬ 
handed  brigandage  of  the  Irregulars  alienated  from  them  the 
sympathies  of  all  with  anything  to  lose,  it  was  sometimes  lost 
to  sight  that  failure  to  protect  the  property  of  their  supporters 
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was  also  no  good  propaganda  for  the  cause  of  the  Government. 
The  probability  is  that  the  Irregulars  in  Munster  at  any  rate  had 
more  secret  sympathisers  than  the  Government  cared  to  admit, 
for,  whatever  his  other  faults  may  be,  the  average  Irishman  has 
his  fair  share  of  courage,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  terrori- 
sation  was  as  widespread  and  as  genuine  as  was  said. 

Very  few  of  these  considerations  ever  found  their  way  into 
print,  and  consequently  the  average  Englishman,  when  he  read  of 
a  street  brawl  magnified  into  a  serious  battle  and  had  waded 
through  columns  of  uninformed  praise  of  the  National  troops  only 
to  find  at  the  end  that  one  soldier  had  been  wounded  and  possibly 
a  brace  and  a  half  of  civilians  and  cats  had  been  killed,  naturally 
enough  grew  to  discount  all  such  reports  as  untrue  and  resumed 
his  study  of  the  cricket  or  chess  championship.  This  was  a  pity, 
because  there  were  various  aspects  of  the  National  campaign 
which  were  quite  interesting,  and  which  ought  to  have  been 
turned  by  them  to  good  account  at  the  time.  Unfortunately 
much  of  the  censoring,  especially  at  the  outset,  was  lamentably 
unintelligent  and  capricious,  and  the  natural  consequence  was 
that  the  Irish  news  was  either  composed  of  absurd  adulation  of 
Generals  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  generalship,  or  was 
undeservedly  minimised. 

What  will  be  really  the  true  outcome  of  the  present  struggle 
it  is  still  impossible  to  say.  The  late  Dr.  Mahaffy’s  now  stock 
description  of  Ireland  as  the  country  where  the  inevitable  never 
happens,  and  the  impossible  always  occurs,  stands  as  a  perpetual 
warning  against  the  perils  of  prophecy.  The  ultimate  success  of 
the  National  arms  is,  indeed,  in  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  no 
mere  military  suppression  of  the  rebellion  would,  in  the  long  run, 
be  so  advantageous  to  the  Grovernment  as  a  victory  won  with  the 
active  and  eager  co-operation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation. 
The  perception  of  this  truism  has  been,  probably,  one  of  the 
determining  factors  which  induced  the  Government  to  call  the 
Parliament  together  at  last  on  September  9th.  Such  a  decision 
may  possibly  not  have  been  whole-heartedly  endorsed  by  the 
purely  military  adherents  of  the  Government.  But  the  meeting  ' 
was,  on  the  whole,  advisable.  Failure  to  summon  the  Parliament 
would  not  only  have  involved  a  breach  with  the  Labour  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  had  threatened  to  resign  en  masse  if  there  were 
any  further  postponement,  but  it  would  have  advertised  to  the 
whole  world  that  the  Government  was  distrustful  of  that  body, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  Government  was  acting  with  much  the 
same  motives  that  had  actuated  Kory  O’Connor.  The  deaths  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Griffith  and  of  General  Michael  Collins  provided  the 
Government  with  a  reasonable  plea  for  the  last  postponement. 
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but  this  plea  could  not  be  urged  in  perpetuity,  and  Mr.  Cosgrave 
and  Greneral  Richard  Mulcahy  were  forced  not  only  by  Labour 
but  by  general  circumstances  to  decide  whether  they  would 
attempt  to  govern  Ireland  on  more  or  less  normal  lines,  or 
whether  the  country  was  to  be  handed  over  indefinitely  to  a 
military  dictator.  The  Governmental  speeches  to  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  both 
Mr.  Cosgrave  and  General  Mulcahy  Ireland  has  two  leaders  of 
very  considerable  capacity.  This  capacity  will  have  to  be  exerted 
to  the  utmost,  for  the  obstruction  of  the  Irregulars  may  very  well 
not  cease  even  after  the  nominal  cessation  of  more  or  less  regular 
hostilities,  and  in  any  case  the  malcontents  are  likely  to  display 
a  certain  sullen  passivity  which  must  render  yet  more  difficult  the 
appallingly  difficult  work  of  conciliation  and  reconstruction. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION.’ 

VoTRE  Comite  ex4ciitif  a  du  prolonger  son  existence  bien  an  dela 
du  terme  vise  par  les  statuts  du  Congrfes ;  vous  avez  entre  les 
mains  son  rapport  oil  se  trouve  une  exposition  sommaire  de  cette 
situation  normale,  aussi  je  n’y  reviens  plus.  C’est  en  reponse  a 
la  gracieuse  invitation  du  Comite  organisateur  que  je  vous  adresse, 
i  I’ouverture  de  cette  stance,  quelques  paroles  qui  n’auront  rien 
d’officiel. 

Le  pa8s4  du  Congres  d’Education  Morale,  depuis  ses  com¬ 
mencements  en  1908,  serait,  je  crois,  d’un  int^ret  mediocre  pour  la 
plupart  de  I’assistance.  Entre  cette  reunion  et  ses  pr^decesseurs, 
il  y  a  le  gouffre  de  la  guerre  mondiale.  On  y  a  d4j4  enterr4  bien 
d’illusions,  mais  il  en  sort,  en  revanche,  I’espoir  d’un  avenir, 
sinon  parfait  ou  meme  perfectible ,  du  moins  am41ior6 ;  nous 
sommes  ici,  Mesdames  et  Messieurs,  pour  y  reclamer  notre  part, 
et  ce  n’est  pas,  assur^ment,  dans  la  ville  de  Geneve,  ancienne 
citadelle  de  la  liberty  civique,  si6ge  actuel  de  la  Soci^te  des 
Nations,  qu’il  faut  d^sesp^rer.  Croyons  plutot  que  quioonque 
travaille  pour  la  v4rit6  et  I’humanit^  ne  perd  jamais  son  travail  & 
la  fin.  Il  se  pent  que  le  fruit  n’en  soit  pas  precisement  ce  que 
nous  attendons  :  cela  ne  nous  regarde  pas. 

N’ayant  millement  la  pretention  de  parler  en  expert  des  choses 
(le  reducation,  je  vais  vous  ofifrir  tr^s  simplement  des  propos 
(le  laique  un  peu  d^oousus,  une  causerie  libre  plutot  qu’un 
disoours,  sur  I’ideal  que  nous  cherchons,  chacun  dans  ses  moyens, 
h  realiser.  Encore  cela  ne  manquera  pas  peut-etre  d’utilite,  car 
c’est  le  monde  laique,  en  somme,  qu’il  nous  faut  impressionner 
jour  que  notre  cause  aboutisse  &  des  r^sultats  definitifs. 

Mettons-nous  vis  k  vis  du  public  plus  ou  moins  instruit  qui 
demande  ou  demandera  demain :  Qu’est-ce  que  c’est  qu’un 
oongr^s  d’^ducation  morale?  Plusieurs,  si  je  ne  me  trompe, 
seraient  port^s  &  r^pondre  :  C’est  une  conference  de  professeurs, 
d’instituteurs,  de  pedagogues  enfin,  pour  discuter  en  experts 
I’enseignement  de  I’ethique.  Ce  serait  lii,  4  mon  avis,  une  erreur 
capitale  ;  on  aurait  nomme,  j’en  oonviens,  un  departement  serieux 
de  nos  etudes,  mais  c’est  bien  loin  d’en  etre  le  tout.  Il  faut 
distinguer  I’instruction  morale,  spedalite  des  eooles,  d’avec  I’edu- 
cation  morale,  principe  general  pouvant  et  devant  s’appliquer 
partout  &  tons  les  genres  d’enseignement  et  de  discipline.  Ce 
n’est  pas  dire  que  ce  principe  s’y  applique  d’une  fa^on 
uniforme.  Dans  une  lepon  d’histoire,  par  exemple,  la  part 
de  la  morale  saute  aux  yeux ;  dans  un  cours  de  geometrie 
elle  est  moins  en  evidence,  mais  elle  existe  toujours,  car 

(1)  Opening  address  at  the  Moral  Education  Congress  held  at  Geneva. 
July- August,  1922. 
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quand  on  exige  la  preuve  rigoureuse  et  la  verification  &  toute 
etape,  c’est  exiger,  partant  enseigner,  le  respect  de  la  verite.  (On 
apprend  maintenant,  soit  dit  en  passant,  que  les  maitres  de  notre 
jeunesse,  il  y  a  un  demi-sifecle,  nous  offraient,  en  certains 
theorfemes  d’algfebre,  de  soi-dissmtes  preuves  qu’ils  savaient  n’etre 
pas  trop  Bolides.  N’est-ce  pas  que  quand  on  se  permet  de  tels 
precedes,  le  moraliste  aussi  bien  que  le  mathematicien  moderne 
serait  fonde  4  protester?)  Nous  sommes  loin  du  temps  oil  les 
penseurs  du  dix-septieme  si^cle  croyaient  ii  I’existence  d’une 
methode  universelle  qui  serait  la  clef  de  toutes  les  connaissances 
humaines.  Pour  nous,  la  physique  et  la  philosophie  renoncent 
egalement  au  r^ve  grandiose  d’une  machine  ii  generaliser.  Toute 
science  a  sa  methode  et  sa  discipline  particuUeres  dont  elle  exige 
I’apprentissage  prealable  k  ses  sectateurs ;  pas  moyen  d’y  faire  des 
raccourcis.  Et  dans  cette  discipline,  je  le  repute,  il  y  a  toujours 
r element  moral. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  I’instruction  morale  proprement  dite,  je  la 
laisse  aux  experts,  en  signalant  la  neceasite  de  nous  penetrer 
d’une  verite  trop  meoonnue  dans  le  monde  :  c’est  que  I’enseigne- 
ment  de  n’importe  quoi  est  un  art  tres  diflBcile.  Ne  croyons  pas 
surtout  que  la  lecture  seule  suffise.  Les  livres  usuels,  dans  tous 
les  genres,  vieillissent  assez  vite.  Je  me  permets  de  citer  k 
propos  de  notre  sp^cialit^  un  vieux  dicton  de  Francois  Bacon, 
homme  de  lettres  double  d’un  homrae  d’affaires  si  jamais  il  en 
fut :  “A  lire  des  livres  6difiants  de  morale,  on  trouve  je  ne  sais 
quoi  de  fade  et  de  plat.”^  Ici,  nous  n’ambitionnons  rien 
moins  que  d’ajouter  au  nombre  des  livres  ^difiants.  Nous 
veillerons  plutot  k  ce  que  les  auteurs  de  livres  soolaires  se  raniment 
sans  cesse  aux  'sources  vivifiantes  et  ^lementaires  de  I’^thique 
civilis6e. 

Quelles  sont  done  ces  sources?  Voilii  une  question  qui  nous 
ramfene  4  I’aspect  le  plus  g^n^ral  de  I’^ducation  morale  et  qu’il 
nous  faut,  k  nous  tous,  envisager  afin  de  pouvoir  justifier  notre 
oeuvre  aux  yeux  du  grand  public.  Ici  je  citerai  encore  un  dicton 
d’un  grand  publiciste  anglais,  repr^sentant  de  I’esprit  pratique  du 
dix-huitifeme  si^cle,  que  personne  ne  s’avisera  de  taxer  d’id^alisme 
outr^.  C’est  Samuel  Johnson  qui  a  dit  :  “  L’4thique  ou  la 
morale  :  voilS,  I’une  de  ces  choses  qu’il  faut  ^tudier  dep’ns  les' 
premieres  lueurs  de  la  raison  jusqu’S,  la  fin  de  la  vie.”  * 

Cela  suppose,  ^videmment,  que  nous  poss^dons  d^jS,  un  fonds 
assur^  de  pr^ceptes  rudimentaires,  sans  quoi  il  n’y  aurait  pas'  de 

(1)  “  Reading  good  books  of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead  ” — Bacon, 
Eaaay  on  Friendship. 

(2)  "  Ethics,  or  morality,  is  one  of  the  studies  which  ought  to  begin  with  the 
first  glimpse  of  reason,  and  only  end  with  life  itself.”— TAe  Johnson  Calendar, 
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loifl  ni  de  moeurs  durables.  La  mati^re  de  I’^tude  pr^conis^e  par 
riiomme  de  bon  sens  qu’^tait  Samuel  Johnson  ne  reste  pas  & 
d^oouvrir.  On  peut  voir,  en  effet,  que  les  idees  des  peuples 
civilises  sur  les  devoirs  de  Thomme  et  du  citoyen  s’accordent  dans 
leurs  grands  traits.  II  existe  une  morale  homogene,  dont  les 
variations  partielles  ne  contredisent  pas  plus  I’uniformit^  en  masse 
que,  dans  I’histoire  naturelle,  les  variations  physiques  des 
individus  ne  contredisent  runit4  d’une  espece.  Or  cette 
raentalite  commune  a,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  une  origine  historique 
qu’on  peut  constater  sans  remonter  aux  causes  ult4rieures,  plus 
ou  moins  contentieuses,  qtii  regardent  soit  I’anthropologie  soit 
I’histoire  comparee  des  institutions  sociales.  Je  vous  parle, 
Mesdames  et  Messieurs,  en  homme  de  loi  :  je  vais  me  servir  d’un 
laugage  qui  vous  paraitra  peut-etre  d4mod4,  mais  que  je  m’obstine 
a  conserver.  Le  fondement  de  notre  4difice  est,  i  mon  avis,  tout 
simplement  le  vieux  droit  naturel  entrevu  par  la  pens4e  g4niale 
d’Aristote,  d4velopp4  plus  tard  dans  les  4cole8  grecques,  adopt4 
par  les  14gistes  romains  de  I’Empire  et  approuv4  sans  r4serve  par 
les  docteurs  de  r4glise  romaine.  N’oublions  pas  que  pour  les 
auteurs  du  droit  canonique  du  moyen  age  il  ne  s’agissait  pas 
(I’adopter  une  philosophic  paienne.  Le  corps  du  droit  remain 
classique,  dans  sa  forme  arret4e,  faisait  autorit4  de  par  les  d4crets 
cl’un  empereur  chr4tien  et  meme  tr4s  orthodoxe.  Cela  n’empeche 
pas,  cependant,  que  le  droit  naturel  ne  soit  cens4  ant4rieur  k  la 
14gislation  positive.  Li-dessus  les  docteurs  sont  absolument 
d’accord ;  la  th4se  que  le  texte  de  I’Ecriture,  par  exemple,  prime 
le  droit  naturel  ne  date  que  du  8eizi4me  8i4cle.  On  dira  peut-etre 
que  le  consentement  des  moralistes  occidentaux  n’est  valable  que 
pour  I’Europe.  II  n’est  pas  question  ici  d’autorit4  mais  de  raison. 
C’est  comme  I’expression  de  la  raison  universelle  que  le  droit 
naturel  est  accept4 ;  je  crois  que  nos  collogues  asiatiques  n’y  ont 
jamais  trouv4  rien  redire,  et  que  les  maitres  en  philosophie 
morale  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine  ont  4nonc4  les  memes  idees  dans 
des  termes  i  peu  pr4s  semblables. 

On  ne  saurait  mieux  exprimer  le  fond  de  ces  pr4cepte8  que  ne 
le  fit  Ulpien  :  vivre  avec  honneur,  ne  pas  faire  du  mal  i  autrui, 
rendre  chacun  ce  qu’on  lui  doit.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  l^i,  je  ne  le 
signale  que  par  pr4caution,  les  paroles  d’un  14gislateiir.  Ulpien 
n’avait  pas  1 ’intention  de  formuler  des  articles  ou  des  rubriques 
d’un  code.  II  fit  plutfit  en  grand  artiste,  si  le  mot  est  loisible,  un 
triptyque  de  maximes  ;  ee  groupe  de  maximes  est  d’une  tree  haute 
g4n4ralit4.  Or,  Ulpien  savait  parfaitement,  comme  d’ailleurs  son 
collfegue  Paul  I’a  dit  en  tbutes  lettres,  que  les  maximes  n’4tabli8- 
sent  pas  un  point  de  d4part ;  elles  r48ument  au  contraire  le 
oontenu  d’une  jurisprudence  ou  d’nne  coutume  dont  I’on  pr48up- 
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pose  la  oonnaissance.  De  la  merae  fa^on,  bien  qu’4  un  degr4 
moins  41eve  de  g4n6raliBation,  les  regies  grammaticales  r^sument 
les  formes  et  les  usages  d’une  langue.  Le  savant  anglais 
Guillaume  Colet,  fondateur  charitable  et  grand  humaniste,  fit 
remarquer  un  jour  ^  son  ami  Erasme  que  Ton  n’apprend  pas  k 
bien  6crire  en  poss^dant  les  regies  des  grammairiens,  mais  en  se 
familiarisant  avec  les  meilleurs  auteurs.  Le  parall^le  est,  &  mon 
avis,  exact.  Ce  n’est  pas  en  les  dictant,  en  les  prechant,  en  les 
faisant  r^peter  dix  fois,  vingt  fois,  cent  fois  par  jour  qu’on 
enseignera  les  principes  de  la  morale.  Ils  ne  s’apprennent  que 
dans  le  milieu  d’une  famille  bien  r6gl4e,  oh  I’enfant,  les  voyant 
en  action  tons  les  jours,  se  fera  des  habitudes  morales,  de  sorte 
que,  quand  il  touche  k  I’age  de  la  responsahilit^,  ces  habitudes 
seront  d^jh  affermies.  Alors  quand  se  presentera  la  tentation  de 
faire  quelque  chose  de  malhonnete,  d’ignorer  le  droit  de  son 
voisin,  de  lui  nuire  par  malveillance,  de  se  soustraire  h  ses 
obligations,  la  conscience  n’aura  pas  besoin  de  raisonner  :  elle  va 
s’^crier,  dans  un  ^lan  de  d^gout  invincible  :  Mais  ce  serait  nne 
salet^  !  Ce  n’est  pas  autrement  que  se  forme,  dans  1 ’intelligence 
plus  mure,  le  sentiment  d’honneur  special  qui  gouverne,  dans  la 
sphere  du  metier,  I’avocat,  le  m^decin,  le  soldat. 

Ne  croyez  pas  que  je  veux  d4roger  au  role  de  la  science  ^thique 
et  du  sp^cialiste.  ©ien  que  les  principes  soient  inalt^rablea  et 
qu’on  ne  les  apprenne  pas  dans  des  livres,  le  milieu  dans  lequel 
il  faut  les  appliquer  change  incessamment.  Le  droit  naturel  ne 
suffit  pas  pour  les  prohlfemes  que  pr^sentent  les  esp^ces  en  detail ; 
Aristote  I’a  tr^s  bien  compris,  il  y  a  plus  de  deux  mille  ans. 
Mesdames  et  Messieurs,  j’ai  ^t4  alpiniste  dans  le  temps,  j’ai 
feuillet6  pas  mal  de  guides,  j’en  ai  trouv4  aux  premieres  pages 
des  oonseils  au  voyageur,  g^n^ralement  judicieux.  Mais  quand 
on  se  propose  un  objectif  d4termin4,  de  tels  conseils  ne  vous 
dispensent  pas  de  consulter  la  carte  f^d^rale.  Encore  la  meilleure 
des  cartes  a  besoin  d’etre  revue  et  oorrig^e  tous  les  dix  ou  vingt 
ans.  Sur  le  terrain  vaste  et  fortement  accidents  des  connais- 
sances  morales,  la  revision  de  I’expert  n’est  pas  moins  n^cessaire. 
Nous  laissons  done  un  grand  champ  libre  h  I’activite  syst^matis^e 
des  sciences  politiques ;  nous  accepterons  volontiers  les  lumiferes 
sp^ciales  que  nous  apportent  la  psychologic,  1 ’anthropologic, 
I’histoire  compart  du  d^veloppement  social.  Ce  serait  m^con- 
naitre  absolument  la  complexity  des  choses  humaines  que  de 
cToire  &  un  ypuisement  prochain  ou  meme  lointain  de  la  matifere. 
Il  y  aura  toujours  de  nouveaux  probiymes  oomportant  de  nouvelles 
solutions,  et  le  progr^s  sera  tout  au  plus,  mfime  sans  compter  les 
accidents,  dans  la  ligne  d’une  asymptote  qui  s’approchera  de 
I’id^al  sans  jamais  le  renoontrer. 
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Beste  une  question  que,  dernifereraent,  on  a  beauooup  discut^e. 
Le  progrfes  moral  existe-t-il?  Je  n’entrerai  pas  dans  cette  dis¬ 
cussion,  que  d’ailleurs  mon  ami  regrett^  James  'Bryce  r^suma 
magistralement,  il  y  a  trois  ans,  dans  une  conference  de 
r Academic  Britannique.  Je  vous  prierai  simplement  de  regarder 
des  faits  notoires.  Voyez  d’abord  la  deuxieme  rubrique  des 
Instituts  de  Justinien.  II  s’y  trouve  constate  que  le  droit  naturel 
condamne  egalement,  en  principe,  I’esclavage^  et  la  guerre. 
Ces  deux  maux,  cependant,  sont  tellement  enracines  dans  les 
habitudes  que  le  droit  des  gens,  etant  I’expression  de  la  coutume 
generale,  les  admet  de  fait  sans  les  approuver.  Mille  ans  plus 
tard,  I’esclavage  est  moribond  dans  1’ Europe  occidentale ;  par 
malheur,  il  prend  un  nouvel  et  funeste  essor  au  del4  de  I’ocean. 
Au  dix-huitieme  siede  des  voix  isoiees — il  sufiht  de  nommer 
Montesquieu — protestent  inutilement.  Ce  n’est  qu’au  dix- 
nenvieme  si^cle  qu’on  supprime  I’esclavage  dans  les  colonies 
anglaises ;  il  trouve  toujours  des  defenseurs  serieux  en  Am^rique. 
Pour  lui  porter  le  coup  mortel  il  faut  une  guerre  civile  de  quatre 
ans,  cette  guerre  de  secession  dont  les  hommes  de  ma  g^n^ration 
gardent  toujours  le  vif  souvenir.  Alors  c’est  la  tempete  terrible 
mais  bienfaisante  qui  ^claire  le  ciel  :  tel,  dans  la  sc^ne  finale  de 
Rhetngold,  le  coup  de  marteau  de  Thor,  seigneur  de  la  foudre, 
qui  s’^crie  :  “  Das  fegt  den  Himmel  mir  hell.”  A  present 
I’esclavage  est  mort  et  bien  mort  dans  le  monde  occidental ;  pour 
vous  les  j'eunes  c’est  d^jii  de  I’histoire  ancienne. 

Eh  bien,  la  suppression  de  la  guerre  entre  les  peuples  civilises 
parait-elle,  &  I’heure  qu’il  est,  moins  probable  que  ne  le  paraissait 
la  suppression  de  I’esclavage  au  milieu  du  dix-neuvifeme  sifecle? 
Je  ne  me  fais  point  d’illusions,  j’e  ne  pense  pas  vivre  pour  voir 
cela.  Mais  pour  la  jeunesse,  meme  pour  un  certain  nombre  de 
I’auditoire  ici  present,  I’esp^rance  de  le  voir  ne  semble  pas  trop 
chim4rique.  Les  fonderaents  du  Valhalla  de  la  paix  sont  d^ji 
pos^s ;  la  construction  en  sera  longue  et  difficile ;  mais  enfin  le 
cortege  des  dieux  y  entrera,  et  qui  sait  que  vous  n’en  serez  pas? 

Mesdames,  Messieurs,  je  vous  ai  dit  des  choses  d’une  simplicity 
presque  enfantine  :  c’est  un  privilege  de  la  vieillesse.  A  vous  de 
jiiger  si  j’en  ai  abus^.  Pourtant  la  justification  de  notre  ryunion, 
de  I’existence  d’un  Congrys  d’education  morale,  est  que  le 
royaume  des  cieux  est  aux  enfauts. 

Frederick  Pollock. 

(1)  “Jure  enim  natural!  ab  initio  omnes  homines  liberi  nascebantur.” — 
I.  i.  2,  §  2. 
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The  work  of  few  great  writers  is  more  intangible  to  criticism 
than  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson.  That  rare  simplicity,  with 
its  undertone  of  passion  and  melancholy,  seems  to  defy  analysis 
and  to  leave  us  for  ever  wondering  not  only  how  it  is  done,  but 
what  precisely  it  is  that  has  been  done.  Most  writing  gives  a 
handle  to  criticism,  but  Mr.  Hudson’s  does  not,  save  in  a  super¬ 
ficial  sense.  It  possesses  a  profoundly  unselfconscious  quality, 
the  emanation  of  a  personality  at  once  straightforward  and 
elusive.  Formless  in  parts,  it  has  a  singular  unity  in  the  whole, 
and  there  appear  to  rise  from  these  pages  a  fragrance,  a  music, 
that  are  all  their  own.  His  books  suggest,  in  a  curious  way,  the 
scent  of  fields  and  the  song  of  birds,  distilled,  as  it  were,  through 
a  human  intelligence,  and  showing  us  in  truth  the  sublimated 
essence  of  the  earth’s  beauty  and  unrest.  They  are  not  the 
artless  productions  of  an  untutored  genius,  they  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  man  whose  view  of  the  world  has  been  tinged  by 
deep  pondering,  who  is  only  too  well  aware  that  life  is  transient 
and  that  all  must  pass  away,  but  who  has  remained  entirely 
natural  and  entirely  without  even  an  inward  pose.  The  method  is 
no  concealment  of  a  complex  rhythm  in  a  style  of  unexampled 
purity — others  have  tried  that  and  been  found  out — but  the 
result  of  it  all  is  to  make  us  strongly  conscious  of  the  personality 
behind,  though  we  cannot  find  words  for  something  delicate  and 
baffling  in  the  impression. 

Mr.  Hudson  himself  was  in  certain  respects  extraordinarily 
like  his  books.  In  his  friendly  intimacy  and  genuine  concern 
one  was  always  aware  of  a  reserve  that  nothing  w'ould  pierce,  a 
reserve  embedded  in  the  very  construction  of  his  mind  and  founded 
upon  a  solitary  and  elf-like  quality  of  his  inner  nature.  Nobody  w'as 
ever  less  of  a  poseur ;  he  did  not  so  much  create  a  barrier,  the 
barrier  was  simply  there.  Indeed,  far  from  being  a  hermit,  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  affairs,  in  people,  and  in  hooka.  He  was 
a  man  full  of  curiosity,  with  veins  of  easily  aroused  indignation 
and  cynicism,  and  with  a  keen  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  To  people  he  liked  he  was  warmly  symjiathetic,  but  I 
have  never  known  a  man  who  could  put  more  withering  contempt 
into  a  judgment.  He  hated  vulgarity,  shams  and  cnielty,  and 
his  opinions  were  entirely  independent  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
In  that  way  he  was  self-contained  to  a  marked  degree.  He 
literally  did  not  care  what  other  people  thought ;  he  kept  his 
own  counsel  and  w’ent  his  own  road.  His  conversation  was  as 
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natural  as  himself,  as  free  from  frills  and  flourishes  as  his  writing. 
He  did  not  talk  for  effect,  but  his  words  lingered  in  the  memory, 
i  They  lingered  because  one  was  always  trying,  when  one  left  him, 

I  to  catch  a  further  glimpse  of  their  author,  to  unravel  for  one’s 

I  own  satisfaction  the  secret  of  that  inherent  reserve.  It  was  easy 

I  to  irritate  him  and  make  him  appear  perverse  and  crotchety — 

I  there  was  certainly  a  wayward  streak  in  him — but  even  then 

one  felt  that  the  other  part  of  him,  the  essential  part,  was  not 
touched  at  all. 

!  Mr.  Hudson  spent  part  of  every  year  in  London,  and  it  was 

j  .  then  he  liked  to  see  his  friends.  He  had,  I  think,  a  real  interest 
in  the  psychology  of  other  minds,  and  often  one  would  catch 
him  looking  at  a  man  as  though  he  were  summing  him  up  and 
laying  him  aside.  At  one  period  he  and  his  wife  held  a  kind  of 
weekly  reception  at  their  London  house,  and  a  number  of 
people  would  find  their  way  there.  But  though  he  was  sociable 
in  Txjndon,  he  preferred  to  be  alone  when  he  was  in  the  country, 
where  no  tiresome  companion  could  come  between  him  and  his 
abiding  love  of  nature.  Birds,  of  course,  were  his  chief  delight — 

I  there  w'as,  by  the  way,  something  strangely  hawk-like  about  his 

own  appearance — and  the  many  books  he  devoted  to  them  have 
I  an  imperishable  charm  and  fidelity.  Mr,  Hudson  was,  at  once, 
j  a  scientific  naturalist  and  a  poet ;  he  combined  the  two  r6les 

I  not  only  without  incongruity  but  with  a  deepened  perception  of 

i  the  subject.  In  that  synthesis  there  was  still  room  for  the 

j  individual,  and  he  was  able  to  write  of  birds  with  a  personal 

j  ■  sympathy  that  was  neither  sentimental  nor  anthropomorphic. 

1  I  remember  at  Wells-next-the-Sea  in  Norfolk,  where  I  had  gone 
I  to  stay  with  him  for  a  few  days  to  observe  wild  geese — few  people, 

j  I  fancy,  ever  got  such  a  chance — the  look  of  incurious  coldness, 

;  covering,  maybe,  a  boiling  indignation,  with  which  he  examined 

a  dead  goose,  shot  on  the  saltings  by  a  fowler.  It  was  the  living 
animal  that  he  loved,  and  nothing  aroused  his  scorn  so  much 
as  collectors  with  their  cases  of  stuffed  birds.  With  just  and 
despairing  anger  he  saw  the  gradual  extermination  of  our  rare 
British  species,  and  the  work  he  did  for  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds — he  wrote  several  pamphlets  for  them, 
amongst  other  activities — was  of  lasting  value. 

That  visit  was  a  unique  experience.  It  took  place  in  October, 
when  alreatly  the  })ink-footed  gi-ey  geese  in  their  thousands  had 
assembled  from  Spitzbergen  and  the  Siberian  tundras  to  pass  the 
winter  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  By  day  they  fed  in  the  wide 
Holkham  meadows,  and  of  an  evening  we  would  watch  them 
stringing  across  the  sky,  the  hushed  autumn  air  resounding  to 
their  honks,  to  settle  for  the  night  upon  the  desolate  saltings 
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along  the  sea.  The  sight  of  these  wild  geese  was  an  infinite  joy 
to  Mr.  Hudson — he  has  written  about  them  in  Adventures 
Amongst  Birds — but,  indeed,  most  birds  were  able  to  give  him 
some  sort  of  rapture  that  he  could  not  find  in  human  beings. 
I  have  seen  him  stand  in  a  wood,  alert  and  silent  as  a  Eed 
Indian,  and  with  something  of  a  Red  Indian’s  look  in  these 
hawk-like  features,  and  gaze  through  trees  upon  water-birds 
swimming  in  a  wood-bound  little  lake  as  though  he  could  never 
gaze  enough  and  never  drink  his  full  of  that  sight.  Although  he 
wrote  so  much  of  birds  and  nature,  I  cannot  but  think  that  they 
aroused  in  him  a  yet  more  incommunicable  and  ethereal  emotion 
than  anything  he  was  able  to  share  with  his  readers. 

It  was  Mr.  Hudson  who,  in  a  moment  of  unusual  expansion, 
had  asked  me  to  join  him  at  Wells,  but  it  was  against  his  whole 
scheme  of  things,  and  I  think  he  soon  regretted  it.  Before  long 
I  discovered  the  truth  of  what  I  had  divined  before,  that  to  be 
with  him  in  the  country  was  to  come  between  him  and  his 
absorption  in  his  special  w'orld.  In  the  contemplation  of  nature 
he  derived  a  refreshment  of  the  spirit  that  was  for  himself  alone. 
In  that  mood  of  wordless  ecstasy  mankind  was  inimical  to  him. 
It  was,  I  think,  the  deepest  mood  of  his  being  (at  any  rate,  in  his 
matnrer  years),  and  it  was  perhaps  that  latent  mood  of  which 
everybody  was  conscious  when  they  felt  his  aloofness  and  reserve. 
Beyond  a  certain  point  no  one  could  share  his  joy  with  him, 
because  the  mere  presence  of  another  clouded  it  to  some  extent 
for  himself.  That,  I  believe,  was  really  the  case. 

At  the  period  when  he  used  to  hold  these  weekly  receptions— 
I  refer  to  some  ten  years  back — Mr.  Hudson  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  a  Tuesday  weekly  luncheon  of  literary  men 
at  the  Mont  Blanc  Restaurant.  I  forget  now  the  precise 
location  of  that  restaurant,  but  it  was  certainly  not  far  from 
Piccadilly  Circus.  And  I  forget  all  the  different  people  one  used 
to  meet  there  on  these  Tuesdays,  but  I  recall  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad, 
Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  Mr.  Norman  Douglas,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies, 
Mr.  Percival  Gibbon,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Reynolds.  No  doubt  there  were  numerous  others.  It  was  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  on  his  one  day  in 
London,  that  really  drew  Mr.  Hudson  to  the  Mont  Blanc.  That 
able  critic  had  been  his  admirer  for  years,  and  there  was  a  warm 
friendship  between  the  two  men.  Other  close  friends  were 
Mr.  Cunningharae  Graham  and  Mr.  Morley  Roberts — probably 
his  two  oldest  friends  in  this  country — Viscount  Grey,  the 
Ranee  Dowager  of  Sarawak,  and  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas,  who  had  inherited  to  some  extent  Mr.  Hudson’s 
special  gift  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,  and  whose 
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high  devotion  to  his  old  friend  shows  touchingly  in  the  selection 
of  his  letters  published  not  long  since  in  The  London  Mercury. 

Mr.  Hudson  had  a  horror  of  death.  The  thought  of  leaving  all 
the  fairness  of  the  earth  was  intolerable  to  him.  It  filled  him, 
1  am  sure,  with  an  abiding  sadness.  I  remember  writing  to 
him  in  the  early  part  of  1916  to  tell  him  of  an  old  gentleman, 
recently  dead,  one  of  whose  last  pleasures  had  been  the 
reading  of  A  Shepherd’s  Life,  and  how  he  answered  me  that 
another  old  gentleman,  also  recently  dead,  had  been  reading  the 
same  book  with  interest  before  he  died,  adding  :  “  After  that 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  ‘  Now  lettest  thy  servant,’  etc.,  etc. — 
but  I  can’t.  I  hate  the  thought  of  it  as  much  now  as  when  I 
was  a  boy — when  this  visible  world  looked  a  very  wonderful  and 
beautiful  place  to  spend  an  eternity  in.”  Again,  writing  to  me 
in  March,  1920,  he  said  :  ”  I  don’t  think  I  did  anything  before  that 
age  [thirty-seven],  and  I  feel  ten  times  more  interested  in  life 
and  its  problems  and  wonders  now  than  I  did  then.  If  I  could 
count  on  another  fifty  years,  or,  say,  a  hundred,  I  should  be 
happy.”  This  expanding  delight  in  the  world  as  he  grew  older 
gives  one  a  measure  of  his  perennial  youth  and  passionate 
\itality.  Death  coming  to  him  in  his  sleep  came  mercifully, 
but  old  though  he  was — and  nobody,  I  fancy,  knew  his  precise 
age — it  is  tragic  that  it  could  not  have  stayed  its  hand  a  little 
longer. 

He  knew  that  he  was  doomed,  and  though  he  hated  the  thought 
of  annihilation  he  did  not  flinch.  Indeed,  he  was  surprised  that 
he  had  lived  as  long  as  he  had.  The  weakness  of  his  heart  dated, 
apparently,  from  1914.  In  a  letter  to  me  of  June  that  year  he 
wrote :  ‘‘I  had  a  bad  illness  in  March  last  .  .  .  which 

nefirly  carried  me  oft'.  This  has  left  me  with  a  weakened  heart.” 
Ill  another  letter,  of  October,  1920,  he  wrote  :  “  My  health  is, 
of  course,  always  bad,  and  it  is  a  perpetual  wonder  to  me  that  I 
have  lasted  so  long.”  And  in  the  very  last  letter  from  him  I 
ever  received,  July,  1921,  he  wrote  :  ”  I  have  been  lately  down 
to  Worthing,  and  must  go  soon  again  to  settle  about  my  wife’s 
grave  [she  had  recently  died] — wdiich  will  be  mine,  too,  I  dare¬ 
say,  before  long.” 

In  looking  through  these  letters  I  note  that  they  contain  many 
literary  criticisms,  thrown  off  casually  but  full  of  his  individuality. 
“  By  the  bye,”  he  writes,  “I’m  pretty  sure  you  don’t  like  Donne 
— not  even  his  ‘  Ode  to  a  Flea,’  or  ‘  To  his  Mistress  on  a  certain 
occasion.’  I  fancy  it’s  an  acquired  taste,  like  the  taste  for  eating 
haggis,  raw  ham  as  in  Germany,  and  raw'  fish  as  in  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  for  drinking  vodka,  chewing  tobacco,  and  so  on.” 
Again  :  “I  wonder  if  you  know  enough  of  Spanish  to  really 
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enjoy  Calderon’s  play — his  great  play — La  Vida  es  Sueflo?  ” 
Again  :  “Yes,  I’ve  read  Conrad’s  Rescue — a  powerful  book  in 
pkoes,  but  the  chief  character — that  of  the  woman — docs  not 
quite  convince  me,  and  I  think  the  whole  book  shows  what  it  is 
—the  difficult  task  of  many  years.’’  (There  are  other  criticisms 
of  C!onrad  in  these  letters,  but  though  he  did  recognise  his  re¬ 
markable  gifts — The  Mirror  0/  the  Sea  appears  to  have  been 
the  book  he  liked  best — yet  he  was  obviously  rather  puzzled  by 
his  work.  Mr.  Hudson’s  literary^ opinions  were  so  personal,  and 
even  so  whimsical  at  times,  that  one  could  never  be  quite  sure 
what  he  would  appreciate  or  not  appreciate.)  And  again  :  “  Out¬ 
siders  and  amateurs  often  see  things  the  professionals  miss  or 
purposely  ignore.  We  have  a  proof  of  that  just  now  in  a  book  just 
published  by  my  old  friend  Morley  Roberts,  the  novelist,  entitled 
Warfare  in  the  Human  Body — a  profound  work  on  the  deepest 
and  obscurest  problems  of  physiology  and  pathology.  He  has 
succeeded  in  astonishing  the  leading  scientists  of  London  with 
his  work ;  but  it  has  been  his  hobby  and  study  for  many  years 
past,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  he  spent  so  many 
years  of  his  life  writing  novels  for  a  living  when  his  genius  was 
for  science.’’  Of  his  own  books,  Mr.  Hudson  always  spoke  or 
wrote  in  rather  an  impersonal  strain.  Here  is  an  example  from 
a  letter  :  “I  have  also  just  finished  the  proofs  of  a  story — 
historical  and  tragical — entitled  Dead  Man’s  Plach,  which  will 
come  out  some  time  before  Christmas — perhaps  in  November. 
It  is  the  first  fiction  I’ve  done  for  many  years  and  is  a  rather 
bold  thing, 'but  I  really  don’t  care  what  its  reception  will  be — I’m 
past  caring  for  anything  except  this  book  I  w^ant  to  finish,  which 
deals  mainly  with  the  five  or  seven  senses  we  are  told  of  by 
the  physiologists,  and  the  dozen  others  w'e  hear  little  about.’’ 

That  Mr.  Hudson  had  prejudices  which  appeared  unreasonable 
to  those  who  hadn’t  them,  nobody  would  deny.  His  character 
was  not  a  smooth  and  conciliatory  one,  though  for  those  he  was 
fond  of,  as  I  have  suggested  before,  he  could  display  a  quick 
and  real  understanding.  I  think  he  liked  meeting  the  younger 
generation  and  discovering  for  himself  the  trend  of  modern 
things.  When  in  London,  at  least,  he  was  a  great  reader  of 
monthly  periodicals,  always  on  the  look-out  for  new  or  striking 
talent.  He  had  an  especial  love  of  poetry,  and  I  have  seen  many 
volumes  of  the  younger  school  in  his  queer  Victorian  drawing¬ 
room  at  Notting  Hill.  But  books  satisfied  the  mere  rim  of  his 
nature,  and  his  soul  sickened  and  pined  if  long  absent  from  its 
solitudes.  He  wTote  seemingly  with  ease,  hut  how  far  his  own 
works  yielded  him  pleasure  I  do  not  know.  I  should  suppose 
that  once  they  were  done  he  gave  them  little  thought.  Certainly 
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he  never  seemed  to  wish  to  talk  of  them,  though  he  was  not 
exactly  averse  from  talking  of  them — rather  in  a  manner  as  if  he 
were  standing  in  the  background — should  the  subject  come  upper¬ 
most.  What  his  real  views  of  them  were  I  never  attempted  to 
discover  :  it  was  not  the  kind  of  question  you  could  have  asked 
Mr.  Hudson. 

Some  people  who  knew  Mr.  Hudson  slightly  or  met  him 
casually  regarded  him  as  an  embittered  man,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  manner  was  largely  a  natural  protection  against 
strangers,  and  a  natural  way  of  concealing  his  inner  thoughts. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  him,  arising 
in  part,  at  least,  curiously  enough,  from  the  success  of  his  latest 
years.  He  remembered  how  during  his  prime,  when  he  was" 
producing  his  finest  work  and  when  money  would  have  meant  a 
lot  to  him ,  he  was  poor  and  unrecognised ;  and  he  could  not  but 
feel  the  irotiy  of  a  situation  which  left  him,  an  old  man  broken 
in  health,  without  a  relative  in  the  world,  in  possession  both 
of  fame  and  of  ample  means.  It  is  a  many-times  repeated  story. 
Fortune  came  to  him  when  it  was  no  longer  of  much  use.  In 
his  earlier  years  it  is  certain  that  he  had  known  great  privation 
and  great  unhappiness.  Indeed,  it  would  sometimes  seem  to  me 
as  though  he  had  turned  more  and  more  to  Nature,  giving  her  in 
ample  measure  the  pent-up  reservoir  of  his  heart,  as  an  anodyne 
from  the  deep  disappointments  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Hudson  whs  sensitive  up  to  the  pitch  of  being  genuinely 
intuitive.  In  his  literary  interests  he  had  a  catholicity  which 
peeps  out  occasionally  from  his  books,  but  which  few  people 
knew  of.  He  was  an  extraordinarily  sincere  man,  and  he 
enunciated  his  opinions  without  qualification  to  those  he  trusted. 
But  he  was  taciturn  about  the  facts  of  his  own  life  and  reticent 
about  his  own  personal  feelings  in  regard  to  them.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  probably  no  one  knew  precisely  how  old  he  was ; 

I  might  enlarge  that  remark  by  adding  that  probably  no  one 
knew  anything  vital  about  his  early  manhood  and  middle  age. 
(Possibly,  I  may  be  quite  wrong  in  this.)  When  did  he  come 
to  England,  when  did  he  begin  to  write,  what  were  his  actual 
means  of  subsistence?  Such  points  may  be  considered  un¬ 
essential,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  man  is  naturally  curious, 
one  can  never  be  sure  what  is  essential  or  otherwise  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  remarkable  personality.  The  bearing  of  facts,  the 
surmounting  of  difficulties,  the  emergence  of  a  trend — these  are 
things  we  have  a  right  to  feel  curious  about. 

There  never  was  a  case  in  which  it  might  more  truly  be  said 
that  the  style  was  the  man.  That  style  has  enchanted  simple 
readers  and  subtle  critics,  but  the  burden  of  its  enchantment 
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remains  inscrutable.  Without  an  effort  at  straining,  without  the 
ghost  of  a  hidden  trick,  it  oozes  through  the  meshes  of  analysis, 
forming  itself  again  under  your  very  gaze.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  pervasive  personality  behind,  the  final  thing  in  all  art,  the 
one  thing  that  nothing  can  touch  or  explain.  Mr.  Hudson’s 
mind  had  a  singular  way  of  binding  itself  up  with  his  subject, 
of  identifying  itself  with  the  mood  of  his  work.  He  wrote  so 
naturally  that  what  he  wrote  appeared  almost  unpremeditated, 
like  a  sudden  song  followed  by  a  sudden  silence.  His  sadness  or 
his  peace  seemed  to  be  the  image  of  sentient  nature  herself.  Of 
recent  years  critics  have  been  busy  on  his  work,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  really  revealing  word  will  never  be  uttered.  Another 
Hudson  is  needed  to  explain  the  Hudson  that  we  knew — and 
where  shall  we  find  him  in  the  unborn  future? 

Mr.  Hudson’s  mind  was  stored  with  the  vast  material  of  a 
long  and  observant  life.  The  recreation  of  the  past  in  Far  Airay 
and  Long  Ago  proves  how  tenacious  his  memory  was.  He  told 
me  once,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  he  had  the  subject-matter  of 
many  books  in  his  head.  But  I  doubt  whether  he  liked  writing : 
it  was  the  open  air  he  loved  rather  than  the  study,  long  walks 
of  silent  and  exquisite  communion  with  the  earth,  conversations 
with  countrymen  recalling  old  times  and  dying  customs.  The 
keenness  and  curiosity  of  his  mind  remained  unabated.  Towns 
may  have  bored  him  now  and  then,  but  the  country  never.  If 
his  style  reflects  a  great  sadness,  it  also  reflects  a  great  joy.  It 
had  the  limpid  qualities,  in  substance  and  in  method,  of  an 
intelligence  untouched  at  heart  by  the  complexities  of  modem 
civilisation.  Indeed,  he  disliked  the  tendency  of  the  times.  As 
he  wrote  to  me  once,  “  I  always  am  more’  sorry  at  the  passing 
away  of  an  octogenarian — even  a  thought  to  me — than  of  this 
generation.  Or  is  it  a  delusion — like  thoughts  of  old  days  being 
better  than  the  present — that  the  men  w'ho  date  back  to  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  more  character  than  the 
modern  men?  At  all  events  oiir  system  of  life  tends  to  make  ns 
more  and  more  alike,  and  uniformity,  T  fancy,  means  character¬ 
lessness— if  there  is  such  a  w'ord.” 

Out  of  all  the  many  books  Mr.  Hudson  wrote,  his  name  will 
probably  best  he  pre.served  by  The  Purple  Land,  The  NatiiTalist  in 
La  Plata,  Far  Aicay  and  Loyig  Ago,  Green  Mansions,  and  A 
Shepherd's  Life.  The  Purple  Land,  that  loose-strung  novel  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,  is  instinct  with  the  fire,  the  adventure,  the 
romance,  and  the  cruel  tenderness  of  youth  :  The  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata  has  the  epoch-making  qualities  of  a  Bates  or  a  Wallace  set 
down  in  the  language  of  a  master;  Far  Aicay  and  Long  Ago, 
the  autobiography  of  his  childhood  in  South  .America,  is  a  quite 
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marvellous  evocation  of  the  days  that  were ;  Green  Mansions,  an 
eerie  story  of  the  Guiana  forests  (a  part  of  South  America,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Hudson  told  me  that  he  had  never  visited)  is  perhaps 
the  most  poignant  and  perfect  of  all  his  books;  A  Shepherd’s 
Life  is  the  finest  example  of  that  large  body  of  work  he  devoted 
to  the  interpretation  of  England — a  body  w’hich  includes  The 
Land’s  End,  Nature  in  Downland,  Hampshire  Days,  and 
Afoot  in  England. 

Mr.  Hudson’s  first  book,  as  far  as  is  known,  was  published  in 
1885,  and  he  continued  to  write  to  the  end.  His  bibliography 
'is  very  extensive,  and  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  now  in 
preparation,  will  fill  over  twenty  volumes.  They  range  from 
technical  works  (though  even  those  have  his  stamp  upon  every 
page),  such  as  British  Birds  and  Birds  of  La  Plata  to  works  of 
pure  fantasy,  such  as  A  Little  Boy  Lost  and  A  Crystal  Age. 
His  imaginative  books  of  bird-life  observation.  Birds  in  a  Village, 
Birds  in  London,  Birds  and  Man,  Adventures  Among  Birds, 
his  short  stories.  South  American  Sketches  and  Dead  Man’s 
Plack,  his  books  of  more  general  natural  history  and  anecdote. 
The  Book  of  a  Naturalist  and  A  Traveller  in  Little  Things, 
not  omitting  that  delicious  reverie  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia — all 
these  have  their  special  niche  in  the  noble  edifice  he  constructed. 
T  have  not  mentioned  the  sum  total  of  his  output  (for  instance, 
his  anonymous  novel  and  the  still  unpublished  The  Hind  in 
Richmond  Park,  etc.)  I  have  not  dwelt  in  detail  upon  the  special 
quality  of  its  different  phases.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  here. 
All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  emphasise  again  the  unity  of  its 
underlying  spirit  and  the  beautiful  cohesiveness  of  the  whole 
creation. 

Mr.  Hudson  was,  I  think,  little  of  a  conscious  artist,  for  many 
of  his  individual  pages  are  amorphous  and  careless,  hut  he  was  a 
born  artist,  for  all  his  work  is  inspired.  There  have  been  greater 
writers — writers  who  touched  more  tragic  depths,  who  worked 
more  subtly,  who  had  a  more  splendid  eloquence — but  within  his 
own  field,  which,  though  wide  in  the  variety  of  his  work,  was 
really  circumscribed  in  the  range  of  his  deeper  interests,  he  is 
as  original  and  distinguished  as  any.  And  he  takes  his  place 
among  the  immortals  by  reason  of  his  indefinably  beautiful  prose. 
Nobody  who  has  once  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Mr.  Hudson’s 
writing  ever  again  escapes  from  that  spell.  It  is  an  enviable 
reputation  to  leave  behind. 


Richard  Cdrle. 


SIR  HERBERT  BARKER. 


The  Birthday  Honours  List  for  1922  will  always  stand  out 
as  of  exceptional  interest  because,  first,  of  the  controversy 
aroused  by  the  presence  of  certain  names,  and  secondly  for  the 
universal  applause  which  greeted  the  appearance  of  one  name — 
that  of  H.  A.  Barker.  With  the  controversy  we  have  no  con¬ 
cern.  Certainly  it  affords  a  background  against  which  this  one 
name  stands  out  all  the  more  conspicuously.  To  award  praise  or 
blame — public  or  private — is  always  difficult.  No  Honours  Ijist 
ever  published,  past  or  present,  or  to  be  published  in  the  future, 
has  met  or  will  meet  with  general,  much  less  universal, 
approval.  But  it  will  be  within  the  public  memory  that  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  the  Honours  List  has  been  redeemed 
from  mediocrity  by  one  name — that  of  one  whose  right  to  a 
place  amongst  those  “  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour  ”  was 
beyond  doubt  or  cavil. 

What  is  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  whilst  this  Honours 
List  opened  a  controversy  not  soon  to  be  ended,  the  appearance 
of  Sir  H.  A.  Barker’s  name  closed  a  controversy — a  long  and 
bitter  controversy,  a  leading  paper  termed  it — between  a  power¬ 
ful  organisation  and  a  single  individual,  who  year  by  year 
patiently  endured  obloquy  and  opposition  whilst  commending  his 
manipulative  methods  to  the  ever-increasing  body  of  scientific 
opinion.  The  Honours  List  was  the  last  phase  of  this  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  an  open  question  \vho  derives  more  pleasure  from 
it — the  learned  profession  or  the  unconventional  genius  who 
receives  at  once  the  recognition,  the  reward,  for  which  he  worked 
and  waited,  and  secures  both  wdth  the  approbation  of  the  very 
order  he  had  fought  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ! 

This  is,  indeed,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  case.  If 
any  single  individual  ever  obtained  the  amende  honorable  from 
his  opponent  H.  A.  Barker  obtained  it  when  four  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  surgeons  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  We  venture  to  quote  it  in 
full  as  it  appeared  in  The  Manchester  Guardian  of  December  6th, 
1921 

“  Sir, — Some  time  ago  a  memorial,  signed  by  over  300  M.P.’g  in  favour 
of  a  Lambeth  degree  being  conferred  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker  in  recognition 
of  his  services  during  the  War,  was  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

“  Amongst  those  who  signed  the  Petition  were  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  ex-Home  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor- 
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Ceaeral,  4  ex-Cabiuet  Afinistera,  2  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  13  Privy 
Councillors,  11  King’s  Counsel,  2  Admirals,  4  Generals,  18  Colonels,  19 
Majors,  61  Baronets  and  Knights,  and  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Labour  Party. 

“  The  Primate,  in  a  very  sympathetic  reply  to  the  Petitioners,  stated 
his  reasons  for  regretfully  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  granting  of 
the  degree  might  be  inadvisable,  but  added  :  ‘  I  cannot  help  hoping  that 
onie  other  means  may  be  found  of  marking  the  public  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Barker's  eminent  services  to  sufferers.  ’ 

“  May  we.  Sir,  in  drawing  your  attention  to  the  Archbishop’s  hope, 
express  our  sympathy  with  it,  and  our  approval  of  the  efforts  which  we 
hear  are  being  made  to  bring  about  its  fultilment. 

“  We  are.  Sir, 

“  Your  Obedient  Servants, 

/“  Henry  Morris. 

’“Alfred  Fritp. 

i  “  W.  Arbuthnot  Lane. 

Bruce  Bruce  Porter.  ’’ 

The  professional  status  of  these  gentlemen  is  of  the  highest. 
This  letter  stamps  them  as  great  men.  Beyond  all  question 
it  was  tlie  decisive  influence  in  securing  for  Sir  H.  A.  Barker 
the  seal  and  crown  of  his  life  work.  These  came  to  him 
largely  through  the  generous  ofiices  of  those  who  had  been 
opponents.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  faculty  as  a  whole 
approved  of  the  action  taken  by  these  representative  leaders  of 
the  profession.  From  all  parts  of  the  Empire  members  of  the 
faculty  literally  showered  their  congratulations  on  the  new 
knight. 

That  the  inclusion  of  Sir  H.  A.  Barker’s  name  in  the 
Honours  List  gave  pleasure  to  a  large  body  of  His  Majesty’s 
subjects,  irrespective  of  rank,  creed, 'or  politics,  was  obvious. 
That  it  gave  pleasure  to  a  larger  body  than  any  name  which  has 
found  a  place  in  any  Honours  List  for  many  a  year  is  reasonably 
certain.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  thousands  who  had  benefited 
by  the  famous  manipulator’s  patiently  acquired  knowledge  and 
skill,  or  to  the  immediate  circle  of  their  friends.  The  universal 
approval  manifested  when  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  received 
the  like  honour  was  rivalled  when  Sir  Herbert  Barker’s  name 
appeared  in  the  Honours  List.  It  must  be  said  that  this  popular 
feeling  did  not  arise  entirely  from  admiration  of  the  great  work 
he  had  done  before  the  war,  or  whilst  war  was  being  carried 
on.  The  actual  extent  of  that  work  during  either  period  was 
unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  Sir  H.  A.  Barker’s  fellow-country¬ 
men — could  not  be  known  except  to  a  very  small  circle  of  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  How  completely  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  work — 
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how  he  toiled,  even  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  danger  of 
utterly  wrecking  his  health  in  helping  those  who  could  obtain 
help  in  no  other  quarter,  will  never  be  known  by  the  great  body 
of  the  public.  But  what  the  public  did  know  was  that  he  had 
carried  on  his  work  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  and  most  persistent  opposition,  and  that  he 
had  ever  exhibited  courage  and  determination  of  the  highest 
order — a  courage  which  never  weakened,  and  a  determination 
which  never  wavered.  Year  after  year  he  toiled — oftentimes 
with  no  other  encouragement  than  that  afforded  by  the  faith  of 
his  friends,  never  doubting  but  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  he 
would  win  through,  and  receive  for  his  methods  the  recognition 
they  deserved.  Pluck  and  persistence  the  average  Britisher 
regards  as  the  supreme  virtues,  and  he  honoured  accordingly  the 
man  who  was  not  afraid  to  face  ignorance  and  prejudice  and 
overcome  them.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
Sir  H.  A.  Barker  values  as  highly  as  the  title  itself  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  fellows — the  proofs 
of  which  came  overwhelmingly  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
the  Honours  List. 

Popular  approval  and  sympathy  can  never  be  manifested 
adequately  for  an  individual  who  avoids  platforms  and  places 
where  public  feeling  can  be  demonstrated  noisily.  Hence  Sir 
H.  A.  Barker  will  never  know  how  thoroughly  satisfied  the  great 
mass  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  are  that  justice  has 
at  last  been  done  him.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  knowledge 
he  can  gain  must  come  to  him  through  the  Press. 

Fortunately,  in  this  matter,  the  Press  thoroughly  sympathises 
with  and  expresses  fully  the  universal  sentiment.  On  the  whole 
it  has  been  strongly  in  favour  of  Sir  H.  A.  Barker’s  pro¬ 
fessional  claims  through  the  larger  part  of  his  career.  It  cham¬ 
pioned  his  cause,  recognised  the  value  of  his  work,  and  by  the 
publicity  it  freely  gave  helped  enormously  in  winning  the 
victory  which  is  his  to-day.  Despite  the  incurable  shyness  and 
impenetrable  reserve  which  will  to  the  very  end  prevent  Sir 
Herbert  Barker  from  becoming  a  public  character,  he  has 
a  reputation  which,  as  Truth  said  years  ago,  “  eclipses  that  of  any 
living  member  of  the  medical  faculty.”  He  had  no  capacity  for 
that  form  of  self-expression  which  men  cultivate  who  desire  to 
be  known  personally,  or  to  aid  them  in  their  work.  If  he  had 
possessed  it  he  had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  time  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  When  it  became  a  question  of  expounding  or 
defending  his  methods  he  was  willing  enough  to  enter  the  forum. 
But  it  was  always  distasteful,  utterly  repugnant  to  his  nature,  to 
thrust  himself  before  the  public  in  any  other  character  than  that 
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of  a  pioneer  anxious  to  receive  for  new  ideas  and  fresh  methods 
fah  and  adequate  consideration.  The  controversies  in  which 
he  was  engaged  from  time  to  time  he  hated  with  a  whole-hearted 
hatred.  He  was  never  reconciled  to  them,  never  indulged  in  them 
without  real  physical  and  mental  sufiermg.  He  was  always 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when,  recognition  having  been 
secured  for  his  methods,  he  would  be  able  to  live  in  undisturbed 
amity  with  the  members  of  a  profession  for  which  he  had  the 
profoundest  admiration. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Press  which  was  for  years  the 
sole  channel  of  communication  between  Sir  H.  A.  Barker  and 
the  world — the  interpreter  of  the  man  and  his  methods — should 
uow  become  the  channel  for  communicating  to  him  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  disinterested  approval  with  which  his  fellows 
regarded  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 

It  is  permissible  to  remark  that  the  reception  of  the  list  as  a 
whole  was  such  as  to  leave  any  worthy  recipient  of  an  honour 
a  little  anxious.  Sir  H.  A.  Barker  lived  too  much  apart  from 
the  world  to  understand  the  anxiety.  But  if  he  had  felt  any 
he  would  have  been  relieved  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
reason  assigned  for  giving  him  a  place  in  the  Birthday  List  was 
the  briefest — “  Specialist  in  Manipulative  Surgery.”  But  it  was 
more  than  sufficient.  The  verdict  of  the  Press  was  unanimous 
in  its  praise. 

The  Daily  Mail  said  :  ‘‘  The  King’s  bestowal  of  a  knighthood 
on  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  the  famous  bonesetter,  is  a  happy  method 
of  recognising  the  eminent  services  which  this  greatest  of  surgical 
manipulators  has  rendered.  .  .  .  The  King’s  present  action 

will  be  universally  applauded.” 

The  Manchester  Guardian  declared  ”  that  the  knighthood  given 
to  Mr.  Barker  is  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  work  which 
has  been  refused  him  by  the  orthodox  medical  profession.  Mr. 
Barker  has  had  to  make  his  way  to  his  present  eminent  position 
against  long  and  powerful  opposition  from  doctors’  organisations, 
although  distinguished  surgeons  have  always  been  among  his 
supporters.  .  .  .  Success  wore  down  prejudice,  and  there  is 

now  general  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  heaUng 
affections  of  the  joints.  His  knighthood  marks  his  successful 
emergence  from  one  of  the  longest  and  bitterest  controversies  in 
surgical  history.” 

Equally  emphatic  was  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post :  ”  Among  the 
recipients  of  Birthday  honours  are  many  worthy  names,  but 
public  attention  will  probably  be  concentrated  upon  one  feature  of 
the  list.  This  is  the  knighthood  for  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  whose  work 
as  a  specialist  in  manipulative  surgery  has  aroused  so  much 
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controversy.  .  .  .  He  certainly  has  popular  sympathy  and 

admiration,  and  now  he  has  received  His  Majesty’s  recognition 
of  his  skill  in  healing.” 

The  Daily  News  differed  from  its  Liverpool  contemporary  in 
its  estimate  of  the  Honours  List  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  equally 
decided  in  its  opinion  of  the  honour  conferred  on  Sir  H.  A. 
Barker.  It  remarks  that  ‘  ‘  The  outstanding  name  in  an  honours 
list  in  which  few  names  stand  out  very  far  is  that  of  Mr. 
Barker.  A  knighthood  can  add  nothing  to  his  reputation,  but  it 
is  a  welcome  proof  that  really  conspicuous  merit  cannot  he  ijer- 
manently  denied  recognition.” 

The  Westminster  Gazette  expressed  its  satisfaction  ‘‘that  a 
means  has  at  last  been  discovered  of  making  some  amends  to 
Mr.  Barker,”  and  declares  ‘‘  his  inclusion  in  the  list  to  be  one 
of  its  few  redeeming  features.” 

A  contributor  to  The  Glasgow  Evening  Times  said  :  ‘‘  Su 
Herbert  Barker,  who  has  been  knighted  for  his  pioneer  work 
in  manipulative  surgery,  is  a  man  who  will  be  remembered  with 
Harvey,  Lister,  and  Pasteur — men  who  made  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  and  persisted  in  their  work  in  face  of  rabid  professional 
opposition.” 

Lord  Dawson,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  wrote  of  ‘‘  th^ 
numerous  congratulations  of  which  Sir  Herbert  Barker  has  most 
fittingly  been  made  the  recipient  ’  ’ ;  and  lastly  The  Lancet  ex¬ 
tended  its  ”  warm  congratulations.” 

These  journals  may  safely  be  regarded  as  faithfully  reflecting 
lay  and  professional  opinion  in  London  and  the  provinces.  In 
the  best  sense  they  are  representative.  Sir  H.  A.  Barker  may 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  honour  he  enjoys  is  one  upon  which 
the  whole  nation  congratulates  him,  seeing  in  it  the  reward  of 
real  merit  and  conspicuous  ability,  and  of  national  service  un¬ 
grudgingly  rendered  at  the  greatest  crisis  in  our  history — a 
reward  well  won  and  sure  to  be  worthily  worn.  It  is  this  alto¬ 
gether  favourable  judgment  editors  and  leader-writers  have 
voiced  so  unmistakably.  Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  the 
easiest  of  tasks  to  cite  the  opinions  of  individuals  reflected  in 
correspondence  , columns.  One  example  must  suffice.  An 
eminent  publisher  writing  to  The  Times  (June  Gth)  said:  ‘‘I 
rejoice  at  the  distinction  which  has  been  conferred  upon  Sir 
H.  A.  Barker  .  .  .  his  work  has  now  been  justified  by  a 

national  mark  of  recognition.”  That  we  believe  is  the  judg- 
nient — the  matured  judgment — of  the  sober,  responsible,  public- 
spirited  citizen,  who  recognises  worth  when  he  meets  it,  is 
scandalised  when  it  is  rebuffed,  and  rejoices  when  it  comes  into 
its  own. 
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Finally,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  precisely  this 
thoughtful  and  forward-looking  section  of  the  community  which 
is  really  anxious  to  know  what  is  being  done  to  secure  for  all 
future  time  the  knowledge  of  methods  which  Sir  H.  A.  Barker 
has  made  his  own.  The  part  played  by  the  great  surgeons, 
whose  joint  letter  we  have  quoted,  in  securing  for  their  lay  col¬ 
league  the  recognition  due  to  him  logically  lays  upon  them  the 
burden  of  seeing  that  these  methods  are  not  lost.  They  should 
as  speedily  as  possible  become  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every 
school  of  surgtery  throughout  the  civilised  world.  The  world 
which  holds  in  honour  the  men  who  helped  to  secure  justice  for 
the  originator  of  those  methods  hopes  that  they  will  add  to  their 
already  great  services  to  humanity  this  service  also. 

W.  Llew.  Williams. 
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To  say  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  possessed  an  unsurpassed  power  of 
projecting  his  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  readers,  into  the 
life  of  past  centuries  is  to  state  a  mere  truism.  It  is  necessary 
to  add,  however,  by  way  of  caveat,  that  the  scenes  which  he 
conjured  up  owed  their  existence  to  his  own  imagination,  and 
that  sometimes  they  were  quite  at  variance  with  ascertained  fact. 
A  notable  illustration  of  such  fallacious  presentment  of  the  past 
is  afforded  by  the  Gypsies  in  Quentin  Durward. 

Quentin’s  first  encounter  with  these  people  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  novel.  His  consequent  enquiries  regarding  them, 
and  the  replies  given  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  Archers, 
may  be  briefly  recalled  : 

“  May  I  ask,  kinsman,”  said  Quentin,  ”  what  sort  of  people 
these  are  of  whom  you  speak?” 

“In  troth  you  may  ask,”  said  his  uncle,  “but  I  know  not, 
fair  nephew,  who  is  able  to  answer  you.  Not  I,  I  am  sure, 
although  I  know,  it  may  be,  as  much  as  other  people ;  but  they 
have  appeared  in  this  land  [France]  within  a  year  or  two,  just ' 
as  a  flight  of  locusts  might  do.” 

“  Do  they  do  so  much  evil?  ”  asked  the  young  man. 

”  Evil? — why,  boy,  they  are  heathens,  or  Jews,  or  Mahom- 
medans,  at  the  least,  and  neither  worship  Our  Lady  nor  the 
Saints” — (crossing  himself) — “and  steal  what  they  can  lay 
hands  on,  and  sing,  and  tell  fortunes,”  added  Cunningham. 

To  these  explanations  by  the  Archers,  Scott  adds  on  another 
page  the  assertion  that  ”  it  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
character  of  these  wanderers  that  they  did  not  .  .  .  possess  or 
profess  any  particular  religion,  whether  in  form  or  principle." 
In  agreement  with  these  statements  we  have  the  incident,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Li^ge,  when  the  Gypsy  guide  came  to 
demand  his  wages  from  Quentin,  who  was  then  seated  in  the  hall 
of  Schonwaldt.  ”  Quentin  was  interrupted  by  a  touch  on  the 
shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  the  Bohemian  standing  by 
him!  Hayraddin,  never  a  welcome  sight,  was  odious  from  his 
late  treachery,  and  Quentin  sternly  asked  hiin  why  he  dared  take 
the  freedom  to  touch  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman?  ” 

These  extracts  relate  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  they  present  the  Gypsies  of  that  period  as  unknown,  wander¬ 
ing  pagans,  having  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  various  nations 
of  Europe.  Historical  research  discloses  a  very  different  picture. 
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Scott  rightly  speaks  of  them  as  thieves,  fortune-tellers,  and 
minstrels;  but  the  main  impression  given  of  them  in  the  pages 
of  Quentin  Durward  is  quite  misleading  and  erroneous.  This 
fact  becomes  apparent  after  a  brief  examination  of  their  history. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gypsies  has  been  worn  threadbare  long  ago,  and  that  nothing 
leading  towards  the  solution  of  that  problem — nothing  of  any 
importance — can  now  be  brought  forward.  The  contrary  is  the 
case.  Thanks  to  the  long-continued  researches  of  European 
and  American  scholars,  especially  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty 
years,  a  great  body  of  fresh  material  is  now  available  for  examina¬ 
tion,  consideration,  and  ultimate  deduction.  The  Gypsy 
Bibliography  compiled  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Black,  and  published  in 
1914,  is  simply  a  revelation  to  anyone  who  has  assumed  that 
the  last  word,  worth  listening  to,  has  been  said  about  the 
Gypsies.  Unquestionably  the  one  publication  of  pre-eminent 
value,  on  account  of  its  scholarship  and  comprehensiveness,  is 
the  Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society,  issued  in  1888-1892 
(Old  Series),  and  resumed  as  the  New  Series  in  1907.  The 
volumes  of  both  series  of  that  Journal  may  be  consulted  at  many 
of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

What  is  now  called  for  is  a  careful  digest  of  the  information 
thus  presented.  The  first  step  is  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  ideas 
commonly  held  with  regard  to  the  Gypsies  of  five  centuries  ago. 
One  after  another,  with  few  exceptions,  writers  have  echoed 
the  statements  and  the  sentiments  of  their  forerunners,  without 
making  any  attempt  at  original  investigation,  and  without  form¬ 
ing  an  independent  judgment  upon  the  statements  previously 
made.  Most  of  them  have  refused  to  take  the  Gypsies  seriously ; 
and,  incidentally,  the  rulers  of  Europe  at  that  period  have  been 
assumed  to  be  the  merest  simpletons,  who  guilelessly  accepted 
gangs  of  thieves  and  impostors  as  Christian  pilgrims — the 
character  in  which  the  Gypsies  presented  themselves — and 
accorded  to  them  many  privileges  and  material  advantages.  Nor 
was  this  hypothetical  simplicity  restricted  to  monarchs  and 
statesmen ;  for  municipalities  and  citizens  appear  in  the  same 
light.  The  “Egyptians,"  to  use  the  term  of  which  “  Gypsy  " 
is  a  contraction,  were  received  by  European  communities  with  a 
degree  of  favour  undreamt  of  in  the  case  of  other  nationalities. 
Although  the  “  Egyptians  "  often  travelled  in  large  bands,  armed 
with  weapons  which  they  were  ready  to  use  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  they  did  not  encounter  any  organised  national 
resistance  when  they  entered  a  country.  In  the  year  1416,  the 
municipal  council  of  Kronstadt,  in  Transylvania,  voted  money, 
corn,  and  poultry  to  a  company  of  220  Gypsies,  arriving  at  their 
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town  from  abroad.  In  1419,  Macon  in  Burgundy  gave  money, 
bread,  and  wine  to  a  similar  band,  120  in  number.  And  when, 
in  1532,  the  citizens  of  Geneva  were  roused  into  action  by  the 
violence  of  a  Gypsy  troop  of  300  people,  the  latter  sought  and 
found  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  Augustine  convent,  and  the 
Genevan  authorities  decided  to  overlook  their  offences.  In  all 
these  cases  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  invading  company 
consisted  of  women  and  children,  but  after  deducting  these  there 
remains  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  to  the  teeth.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  such  incidents  as  these  could  have  occurred  had 
the  strangers  belonged  to  any  other  alien  nation.  No  armed 
band  of  wandering  Englishmen  (let  us  say)  would  have  received 
such  friendly  treatment  in  Transylvania,  Burgundy,  or  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  have  reached  and  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  those  countries  without  having  encountered  a  deter¬ 
mined  and  successful  resistance  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  foreign 
soil.  That  fact  is  so  obvious,  and  the  three  Gypsy  incidents  just 
cited  are  so  far  from  being  exceptional,  that  the  situation  can 
only  be  made  intelligible  by  our  seeking  for  and  finding  a  rational 
explanation  different  from  that  usually  given.  It  must  be 
assumed,  in  short,  that  the  European  authorities,  in  and  about 
the  fifteenth  century,  were  as  wise  and  sensible  in  their  dealings 
with  the  ‘  ‘  Egyptians  ’  ’  as  they  were  in  their  relations  with  other 
peoples.  It  follows  as  a  corollary  that  the  “  Egyptians  ”  them¬ 
selves  occupied  a  recognised  social  and  political  position  entitling 
them  to  be  treated  with  the  consideration  actually  shown  to  them. 
These  assumptions  demand  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  enquiry, 
made  from  this  new  standpoint,  “Who  and  what  were  the 
‘  Egyptians  ’  of  that  period?  ” 

A  prolonged  study  of  this  problem  has  convinced  me  that  the 
road  to  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  whole  question,  in  all  its 
phases,  has  its  beginning  in  an  examination  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  those  rulers  of  the  Gypsies  who  were  not  themselves 
Gypsies.  For  it  is  a  simple  fact  of  history  that  many  a  Gypsy 
ruler  was  not  of  Gypsy  blood.  It  is  something  of  a  paradox  to 
say  that  the  best  way  of  getting  at  the  history  of  a  race  is  to 
study  the  history  of  its  alien  over- lords.  Nevertheless,  a  brief 
statement  of  the  Gypsy  situation  as  it  stood  several  centuries  ago 
will  show  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  assertion  just 
made. 

In  this  article,  therefore,  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  language  and  race,  except  in  a  casual  way.  The  Eomani 
speech  is  spoken  all  over  Europe,  with  local  variations;  and  the 
people  who  speak  it  as  their  mother-tongue  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  swarthy  type  familiar  to  all  in  art  and  fiction.  But  these 
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two  details  will  be  here  kept  in  the  background.  For  the  sake 
of  convenience,  also,  the  name  “  Gypsy  ”  will  be  generally  used, 
although  the  people  so  designated  have  been  known  by  many 
other  names,  to  consider  which  would  lead  into  innumerable 
bypaths.  “  Gypsy  ”  or  “  Gipsy  ”  is  a  corruption  of  “  Egyp¬ 
tian,”  formerly  spelt  ”  Egiptian  ”  and  ”  Egypcion.”  The  con¬ 
tracted  form  goes  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  and 
Scotland.  In  the  Netherlands  it  occurs  as  “  Egyptier  ”  and 
“  Gyptenaer  ”  ;  in  France  as  ”  Egyptien  ”  ;  in  Spain  as 
”  Egiptiano,”  whence  the  abbreviation  ”  Gitano  ” ;  and  in 
Latin  I’eferences  as  ”  Aegyptius  ”  or  “  Egiptius.”  This  name 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  country  known  as  ”  Little  Egypt,” 
and  sometimes  as  ”  Egypt,”  was  persistently  asserted  to  be  the 
home  of  the  people  in  question. 

The  point  to  be  emphasised  is  that  mediaeval  Gypsydom  con¬ 
stituted  a  system,  and  not  merely  a  race — an  organisation  which 
had  its  ramifications  throughout  Europe,  and  which  held  a 
position  that  all  the  secular  and  religious  authorities  recognised. 

This  recognition  was  almost  invariably  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  rulers  of  the  Gypsies.  They  have  borne  many 
designations — king,  regent,  governor,  master,  judge,  duke,  earl, 
count,  lord,  baron,  and  captain.  It  is  the  modem  custom  to 
regard  these  titles  with  amused  contempt,  as  being  self-bestowed 
and  spurious.  In  reality,  their  original  status  was  no  less  definite 
and  assured  than  that  of  any  other  dignity,  whether  held  by 
right  of  birth  or  in  virtue  of  an  official  position.  This  will  be 
seen  from  a  few  concrete  instances. 

In  1540,  the  Baron,  Judge,  and  Captain  of  the  Gypsies  of 
Corfu,  and  of  the  Continental  dependencies  of  Corfu,  was  a 
certain  Antdnios  Eparchos.  Marmora,  whose  Historia  di  Corfu 
was  published  in  1672,  describes  the  position  thus  held  by 
Eparchos,  his  predecessors,  and  his  successors  as  “an  office  of 
not  a  little  gain  and  of  very  great  honour.”  Eparchos  is  quite 
well-known  to  history,  and  it  is  desirable  to  state  here  a  few  of 
the  leading  facta  regarding  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Corfu,  and 
he  is  especially  remembered  as  a  Greek  poet  and  scholar.  For 
some  time  he  lectured  on  Greek  in  Venice.  He  was  a 
correspondent  of  Melanchthon  and  other  Eeformers,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  He  made  a 
journey  to  Paris,  and  offered  to  Francis  I.  a  Greek  manuscript 
which  has  been  described  by  Etienne  Lemoyne,  Banduri,  and 
Fahricus.  In  1544,  he  published  at  Venice  a  quarto  volume  con¬ 
taining.  with  two  other  treatises  in  Latin,  a  poem  of  more  than 
two  hundred  verses  in  Greek  on  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
His  manuscripts  were  acquired  by  the  senate  of  Augsburg,  and 
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were  placed  in  the  municipal  library.  For  other  instructive 
references  to  Eparchos  and  his  barony  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  the  following  extracts  from  “  The  Latins  in  the  Levant; 
A  History  of  Frankish  Greece  (1204-1566),”  by  Mr.  William 
Miller,  M.A. ;  London,  John  Murray,  1908  : — 

When  the  Venetian  Republic  obtained  the  island  of  Corfu  in 
the  year  1386,  “  the  feudal  system  continued  to  form  the  basis 
of  Corfiote  society,  and  became  the  bulwark  of  Venetian  rule. 
The  new  masters  of  the  island  confirmed  the  Angevin  barons 

in  their  fiefs,  but  created  few  more . By  far  the  most 

interesting  of  the  fiefs  was  that  of  the  ' S^CLyyavoi  or  Gypsies,  who 
were  about  a  hundred  [?  families]  in  number,  and  were  subject 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  baron  upon  whom  their  fief 
had  been  bestowed.  Their  feudal  lord  could  inflict  on  them 
any  punishment  short  of  death — a  privilege  denied  to  all  his 
peers;  they  were  his  men  and  not  those  of  the  Government, 
which  could  not  compel  them  to  serve  in  the  galleys,  or  render 
the  usual  feudal  services  of  the  other  peasants.  They  had  their 
own  military  commander,  similar  to  the  drungarius  of  the  [con¬ 
temporaneous]  Gypsies  at  Nauplia,  and  every  May-day  they 
marched,  under  his  leadership,  to  the  sounds  of  drums  and  fifes, 
bearing  aloft  their  baron’s  banner,  and  carrying  a  May-pole 
decked  with  flowers,  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  house  where 
the  great  man  lived.  There  they  set  up  their  pole  and  sang  a 
curious  song  in  honour  of  their  lord,  who  provided  them  with 
refreshment,  and  on  the  morrow  received  from  them  their  dues. 
Originally  granted  to  the  [Genoese]  family  of  Abitabuli  [the 
Gypsy  baron  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  being  one 
Gianuli  di  Abitabulo]  ....  and  then  held  by  the  house 
of  Goth,  the  fief  of  the  Gypsies  [jeudum  Acinganorum']  was  con¬ 
ferred  in  1540,  after  the  great  siege  of  Corfu,  upon  Antdnios 
Eparchos,  a  versatile  genius,  at  once  poet,  Hellenist,  and  soldier, 
as  compensation  for  his  losses  and  as  the  reward  of  his  talents 
[his  designation  being  Giudice  e  Capitano  delli  Acingani,  Judge 
and  Captain  of  the  Gypsies].  By  a  curious  anomaly,  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Gypsy  baron  extended  over  the  peasants  of  the 
continental  dependencies  of  Corfu.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  serfs  called  vaginiti,  whom  we  found  under  the  Ange- 
vins,  and  who  emigrated  from  the  mainland,  and  paid  a  regis¬ 
tration  fee  on  their  arrival,  were  Gypsies.”  This  refers  to  Mr. 
Miller’s  statement  on  a  previous  page  : — ”  According  to  some 
authorities,  it  was  during  this  reign  [the  reign  of  Philip  II  of 
Taranto,  1364-73]  that  the  fief  of  the  Gypsies  was  first  created. 
At  any  rate,  the  Gypsies,  of  whom  we  have  seen  traces  iu 
other  parts  of  Greece,  where  the  various  ‘  Gyphtdkastra  ’  still 
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preserve  their  name,  seem  to  have  crossed  over  to  Corfu  from  the 
mainland  during  the  Angevin  domination.  These  may  have 
been  the  oft-mentioned  ‘  men  of  Vagenetia  ’  in  Epiros,  who  first 
found  refuge  at  the  courts  of  the  Corfiote  barons  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II  and  of  Philip  I  of  Taranto,”  t.e.,  from  1285  to  1331. 
Referring  to  these  homines  Vageniti,  Carl  Hopf  (1870),  whose 
view  is  endorsed  by  Francis  Hindes  Groome  and  by  Mr.  Eric 
0.  Winstedt,  shows  that  they  were  Gypsies  living  in  Epirus  in 
and  before  1346,  in  which  year  ”  Catherine  of  Valois  extended 
the  privilege  of  adopting  new  Gypsy  vassals  to  the  feudal  lords 
in  ()orfu.”  These  words  are  Mr.  Winstedt’s.  Groome’s 
synopsis  is  well  worth  quoting  in  full,  although  this  involves 
some  trifling  repetition  : — ”  The  Empress  Catherine  de  Cour- 
tenay-Valois  (1301-46)  granted  to  the  suzerains  of  Corfu 
authority  to  receive  as  vassals  certain  ‘  homines  vageniti, ‘  coming 
from  the  Greek  mainland,  and  using  the  Greek  rite.  By  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  these  vageniti  were  all  of  them 
subject  to  a  single  baron,  Gianuli  de  Abitabulo,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  fief  called  the  fief  of  Abitabulo  or  feudum  Acin- 
ganorum,  which  lasted  under  various  superiors  until  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  feudal  tenures  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  [the  nine¬ 
teenth]  century.  One  of  those  superiors,  about  1540,  was  the 
learned  Antonio  Eparco,  Melanchthon’s  correspondent ;  another, 
the  tyrannical  Count  Teodoro  Michele,  who  died  in  1787.  This 
little  Gypsy  colony,  numbering  about  a  hundred  adults,  besides 
children,  had  a  tax  to  pay  twice  a  year  to  their  superior,  as 
also  such  fines  as  two  gold  pieces  and  a  couple  of  fat  hens  for 
permission  to  marry.  They  were  mechanics,  smiths,  tinkers, 
anrl  husbandmen ;  celebrated  a  great  yearly  festival  on  the  first 
of  May ;  and  were  amenable  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  lord. 
Carl  Hopf  in  Die  Einwanderung  der  Zigeuner  in  Europa  (Gotha, 
1870,  pp.  17-23),  tells,  us  much  about  them,  collected  from  the 
papers  of  Count  Teodoro  Trivoli,  who  succeeded  to  the  property 
in  1863.” 

From  these  various  statements  it  appears  that  for  at  least 
five  centuries  the  rulers  of  the  Corfu  Gypsies  were  members 
of  patrician  families  under  the  Angevins,  the  Venetians  and 
the  Greeks.  If  any  of  these  rulers  spoke  the  Romani  language, 
it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  they  only  acquired  it  after 
their  appointment  to  the  barony.  As  regards  their  physical 
appearance,  they  may  all  have  represented  the  fairest  type  of 
European.  Their  right  to  the  title  of  baron,  or  some  other 
equivalent,  is  absolutely  clear.  In  their  case,  therefore,  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  assumption  that  they  bore  an 
unwarranted  and  spurious  designation. 
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Much  might  be  said  regarding  the  position  held  by  them- 
selves  and  by  their  vassals.  Although  permanently  inhabiting 
Corfu,  they  were  exempt  from  the  duties  and  burdens  borne  by 
their  fellow  islanders.  The  Government  had  no  power  to  exact 
military  service  from  them,  nor  could  they  be  compelled  to 
work  in  the  galleys.  The  Gypsy  baron,  and  he  alone,  had  the 
control  of  their  actions,  and  his  power  as  a  judge  was  only 
limited  by  the  death  penalty.  The  position  of  the  baron  among 
the  Corfu  nobility  was  as  privileged  as  that  of  his  subjects 
among  the  commonalty  of  the  island.  His  judicial  powers  far 
exceeded  those  of  his  nominal  peers,  and  he  had  little  to  do 
but  play  the  part  of  a  small  autocrat,  and  live  upon  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  his  office.  Why  should  the  Corfu  Gypsies  and  their 
baron  enjoy  these  peculiar  favours,  denied  to  other  Corfiotes? 

This  question  will  he  satisfactorily  answered  when  a  sufficient 
reason  can  be  given  for  the  same  state  of  things  in  other 
countries.  For  Corfu  is  no  solitary  instance.  The  evidence 
obtained  from  Poland  and  Lithuania  is  to  the  like  effect. 
“  From  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,” 
writes  the  Chevalier  de  Zielinski  in  1890,  “  the  Chancellor  Royal 
nominated  a  Jlegent  of  the  Gypsies  from  among  the  Polish 
gentry.  These  regents  were  the  supreme  judges  for  the  Gypsies 
of  the  district ;  they  gave  laws  to  the  Gypsies  ;  they  had  the  right 
of  punishing  the  Gypsies,  and  of  levying  taxes  on  them.  King 
Casimir  Jagellon  took  the  Gypsies  under  his  protection,  and 
was  desirous  of  settling  them  in  colonies.  ...  On  22nd 
July,  1778,  Prince  Stanislas  Radziwill  nominated  a  Lithuanian 
gentleman,  John  Gryf-Marcinkowski,  as  ‘  Regent  of  the 
Gypsies.’  This  nomination  was  confirmed  the  same  year  hy 
King  Stanislas  August  Poniatowski  for  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
with  the  right  of  exacting  taxes  from  each  individual  Gypsy. 
Marcinkowski  was  a  severe  and  despotic  regent.  He  dressed  as 
a  Polish  gentleman  :  a  zupon  (long  coat),  a  kontusz  (a  cloak 
with  long  open  sleeves,  which  were  thrown  over  the  back),  a 
kolpak  on  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  he  always  carried  a  buzdyyan 
(a  species  of  marshal’s  baton  with  a  large  knob  at  the  end),  and 
at  his  girdle  a  hizun  (horsewhip).  The  last  of  the  Gypsy 
Regents  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  was  a  certain  Gryf- 
Zuamirowski,  a  Lithuanian  gentleman,  who  proved  very  severe.” 

The  date  when  Count  Zuamirowski  flourished  is  not  specified ; 
but  Grellmann  speaks  of  a  Gypsy  vayvode  in  Courland,  in  the 
full  exercise  of  his  power,  at  the  time  when  he,  Grellmann, 
was  writing  his  book  (c.  1787).  Grellmann  describes  him  as 
“  not  only  very  much  respected  by  his  own  people,  but  even  by 
the  Courland  nobility.  He  is  esteemed  a  man  of  high  rank. 
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and  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  entertainments  and  card 
parties  in  the  first  families,  where  he  is  always  a  welcome  guest. 
The  name  of  the  present  one,”  he  adds,  ”  is  George  or  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Courland  pronunciation)  Gurge.  His  dress  is 
uncommonly  rich,  in  comparison  with  others  of  his  kind,  Ijgener- 
ally  silk  in  summer,  and  constantly  velvet  in  winter.” 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  (lypsies  of  Poland  and  Lithu¬ 
ania,  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  were  ruled  over  by  genuine  counts,  men  of  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  stock,  who  would  be  recognised  as  nobles  or  gentry 
by  every  herald  in  Europe.  And  yet  these  “  Regents  of  the 
Gypsies”  would  be  spoken  of  colloquially  as  “Gypsy  counts.” 
They  were  not  only  Polish  or  Lithuanian  counts  :  they  were 
also  counts  of  the  Gypsies.  It  was  to  them  that  the  Gypsies  of 
those  territories  looked  up  as  their  rulers  and  lawgivers ;  and  it 
was  to  them  that  the  Gypsies  paid  their  taxes — an  important 
consideration. 

Similar  testimony,  with  regard  to  Hungary  and  Transyl¬ 
vania,  is  furnished  by  Professor  Emil  Thewrewk  de  Ponor  in 
his  Literary  Guide,  which  forms  Part  II  of  the  Archduke 
Josef’s  Gypsy  Grammar  {Czigdny  Nyelvatan),  published  in  1888. 
This  Hungarian  scholar  states,  in  a  synopsis  of  his  Guide,  that 
pages  274  to  277  deal  with  “  The  Political  Organisation  of  the 
Gypsies”;  “The  Title  of  the  Captain  in  Hungary,  Vajda”; 
“The  Symbol  o^  the  Gypsy  Captain”  and  “Goblet  of  the 
Captain”;  and,  lastly,  “The  Gypsy  Captaincy  as  Office  of 
State.”  Here  our  Hungarian  authority  asserts  or  implies  that, 
in  Poland  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  the  Gypsy  captaincy 
became  an  office  of  State  in  comparatively  modern  times,  having 
been  originally  an  office  in  the  bestowal  of  the  Gypsies  them¬ 
selves.  “  As  in  Poland,”  he  informs  us,  “  the  Gypsy  kingship 
was  later  conferred  on  nobles.  With  us  the  Gypsy  captaincy 
was  vested  in  the  nobility  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  The 
Vayvodeship  or  captaincy  of  the  Gypsies  has  long  been  with 
us  an  office  of  State,  combined  with  which  were  iura  praero^a- 
tiva,  fructus  et  emolumenta,  which  the  Crown  bestowed  on 
distinguished  persons  as  a  reward  of  merit,  but  not  on  Gypsies. 
In  Transylvania  we  find  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  such 
captaincies.  In  Hungary  there  have  been  four — one  on  each 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  Theiss.”  On 
another  page  he  observes  : —  “  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
vayvodeship  of  the  Gypsies.  We  may  add  here  :  After  the  death 
of  Tlosvay,  Siegmund  Szontag  applied  for  the  post  of  vayvode. 
His  application,  which  illustrates  instructively  the  captaincy  or 
vayvodeship  of  the  Gypsies,  was  of  the  following  purport; 
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see  page  283  [of  the  Guide].  It  is  written  in  Latin.  The  first 
answer  to  his  application  was  that  the  office  would  not  be  filled 
up  again.” 

Parenthetically,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  Archduke’s 
”  Czigdny  Nyelvatan  ”  is  quite  correctly  rendered  in  English 
as  ”  Gypsy  Grammar.”  For  ”  Czigdny,”  or  ”  Czingdny  ”  and 
”  Gypsy  ”  are  certainly  synonymous.  This  fact  is  exemplified  in 
the  will  of  a  Hungarian  noble,  Ladislas  Hermanfy,  which  was 
written  in  1490,  in  Latin,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Prince  Battydni.  In  allocating  four  of  his  ”  smaller  horses,” 
the  testator  directs  as  follows; —  “The  third,  which  I  bought 
from  the  Egyptians  or  Czingdny  [ah  Egyptis  site  Czynganis], 
I  leave  to  my  servant  Istdk.  This  horse  is  a  grey  one, 
and  used  to  be  a  carriage  horse.”  This  quotation  merely  puts 
in  a  nutshell  what  innumerable  casual  references  go  to 
prove. 

We  find,  then,  that  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  presumably 
during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  (as 
in  Poland  and  Lithuania)  there  w^ere  five  or  six  contempor¬ 
aneous  vayvodes  or  counts  of  the  Gypsies,  who  were  not  of 
Gypsy  race,  but  were  distinguished  Hungarians  and  Transyl¬ 
vanians  upon  whom  the  Crown  conferred  those  appointments 
as  a  reward  of  merit.  Consequently,  any  official  reference  to 
Gypsy  vayvodes,  during  the  period  in  question,  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  denote  non-Gypsies.  Their  titles,  moreover,  were  as 
valid  as  any  in  Europe.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  of  all  is  embodied  in  the 
statement  that  those  eminent  personages  received  their  Gypsy 
vayvodeship  as  a  reward.  It  was  a  reward  beyond  a  doubt,  for 
the  office  carried  with  it  prerogative  rights,  revenue,  and  inci¬ 
dental  emoluments.  To  the  statements  already  made  upon 
this  subject,  Grellmann’s  remarks  {Dissertation ,  pp.  54-56)  may 
fitly  be  added  :  ”  These  superintendents,  to  whom  the  Gypsies 
in  many  districts  were  subject,  have  existed  till  lately  (there 
is  still  one  in  Transylvania,  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  gold- 
washers)  ;  but  they  were  apjwinted  by  the  Court,  and  always 
selected  from  the  Hungarian  nobility.  It  was  by  no  means  a 
despicable  appointment,  as  each  Gypsy  was  bound  to  pay  him 
a  guilder  annually,  of  which  one-half  was  demanded  at  Easter, 
the  other  half  at  Michaelmas.  In  order  to  render  the  levying 
this  tax  more  certain,  the  magistrates  in  all  towns,  cities,  and 
villages  were  ordered  to  be  assisting  to  the  collectors  where 
necessary ;  to  protect  them  also  from  any  violence  that  might  be 

(l)  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  Grellmann  allows  the  term  “vayvode” 
to  a  class  of  petty  rulers  elected  by  the  Gypsies  themselves. 
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offered  by  the  Gypsies.  These  superior  vayvodes  are  now  [1787] 
no  longer  appointed,  except  the  single  one  in  Transylvania.” 

Among  ;nany  documents  of  interest,  Grellraann  prints  two 
commissions  by  Queen  Isabella  of  Hungary,  granted  in  the  year 
1557.  Both  refer  to  Transylvania  only,  and  they  are  written 
in  Latin,  and  are  in  cognate  terms.  They  are  addressed  to 
every  official  in  Transylvania.  The  first  is  in  favour  of  two  of 
Isabella’s  courtiers,  Caspar  Nagy  and  Francis  Balatsi,  who  are 
thereby  jointly  appointed  Vayvodes  of  the  Cigdns  of  Transyl¬ 
vania.  The  second  commission  is  in  favour  of  Balatsi  only,  his 
designation  being  the  Honourable  Lord  Balatsi  de  Kiskend. 
His  office  is  described  as  ‘‘officium  Wayvodatus  Pharaonum  ac 
Cziganorum  ubique  in  ambitu  harurn  partium  Regni  nostri 
Transilvaniae.”  The  gist  of  these  writs  is  that  all  the  officials 
and  loyal  subjects  in  Transylvania  are  commanded  to  aid  the 
vayvodes,  if  necessary,  in  collecting  the  tribute  due  by  the 
Gypsies,  according  to  old  custom,  to  their  vayvodes.  The  fact 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vayvodes  sometimes  tried  to  extort 
more  than  their  due  is  demonstrated  by  two  supplications  of  1558 
and  1560,  made  to  Queen  Isabella  and  her  son  and  successor, 
John  II,  on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved  Gypsies  :  “  quia  Czigani 
per  Vaivodas  eorum  variis  taxationibus  et  exactionibus  extra- 
ordinariis,  contra  veterem  consuetudinem  ipsorum  infestantur.” 
The  petitioners  therefore  ask  the  sovereign  to  remind  the  Gypsy 
vayvodes  that  they  are  only  entitled  to  exact  one  florin  yearly 
from  each  of  their  subjects,  in  half-yearly  payments.  In  all  of  these 
documents  of  1557-60,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  the  condition 
of  things  dealt  with  is  referred  to  as  then  of  ancient  standing. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  vayvodes,  counts,  or 
•  regents  of  the  Gypsies  drew  a  handsome  income  from  their 
office  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Because  herein  lies  a  palpable 
explanation  of  one  of  the  puzzles  of  Gypsy  history.  As  long  as 
those  desirable  appointments  existed,  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
all  actual  and  prospective  rulers  of  the  Gypsies  that  the  Gypsies 
themselves  should  continue  in  the  land.  Without  them  there 
would  be  no  lordship,  and  no  rich  revenues  to  be  drawn.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  the  Gypsies  in  their 
country  was  advantageous  to  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the 
upper  class  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  A  parallel  case  is 
afforded  by  Poland  and  Lithuania.  For  there,  also,  the  non- 
Gypsy  governor  of  the  Gypsies  had  the  right  of  levying  taxes  on 
his  subjects,  and  in  this  respect  he  appears  to  have  stretched  his 
power  to  the  utmost ;  as  was  also  done  by  the  Transylvanian 
counts  mentioned  above.  Consequently,  over  a  large  tract  of 
Central  Europe  the  continuance  of  the  Gypsies  was  strongly 
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desired  by  a  certain  class  of  non-Gypsies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  regarded  the  Gypsies  as 
an  intolerable  burden,  and  would  fain  have  got  rid  of  them 
altogether.  This  also  was  the  view  of  the  very  Governments 
who  maintained  the  State  appointments  of  Gypsy  captaincies— 
a  curious  paradox.  In  1557  and  1558  Poland  enacted  that  the 
Gypsies  should  be  hunted  from  the  country,  and  that  anyone 
giving  them  concealment  should  be  punished  as  an  accomplice. 
And  yet,  for  the  next  two  centuries,  this  same  Poland  continued 
to  appoint  regents  of  the  Gypsies,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
had  the  right  to  regard  each  individual  Gypsy  as  a  source  of 
income,  and  who  therefore  desired  that  the  race  should  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished  or  expelled.  These  conflict¬ 
ing  interests  were  quite  irreconcilable,  and  thus  we  find  that 
for  many  generations  one  side,  representative  of  progress,  was 
engaged  in  passing  the  most  severe  laws  against  the  Gypsies, 
while  the  other  side  was  doing  its  best  to  reduce  these  laws  to 
a  dead  letter.  This  observation  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
Poland  only,  for  the  more  w'e  look  into  the  matter  the  more 
we  realise  that  the  position  of  Poland  was  that  of  every  country 
in  Christendom. 

That  the  Hungarian  Gypsies  were  governed  in  the  year  1423 
by  a  vayvode  whom  the  Emperor  Sigismund  designated  “our 
faithful  subject’’  is  shown  by  a  letter  printed  by  Grellmann. 
This  letter  is  addressed  to  all  the  officials,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  throughout  the  Empire,  and  it  recites  how  “our 
faithful  subjects,’’  Ladislaus,  vayvode  of  the  Cigdns,  with  others 
belonging  to  him  (cum  aliis  ad  ipsum  spectantibus),  had  come 
into  the  Imperial  presence,  “  here  in  Zips  ’’.(hue  in  Sepus),  and 
had  humbly  laid  their  request  before  the  Emperor,  who  decided 
to  grant  them  the  privilege  asked.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  by 
this  letter,  commands  all  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  on  their 
allegiance,  to  favour  and  protect  (favere  ac  conservare)  the  said 
Ck)unt  Ladislaus  and  the  Cigdns  who  are  subject  to  him  (Ciganos 
sibi  subjectos).  “And  if  any  trouble  or  disturbance  should 
arise  among  the  Cigans,  then  none  of  you  whomsoever,  but 
C!ount  Ladislaus  alone,  shall  have  the  power  of  judging  and 
acquitting.’’  It  is  further  commanded  that  this  letter,  when 
presented,  shall  alw'ays  be  returned  after  perusal  to  the  person 
presenting  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  nobleman  was 
the  then  head  of  a  family  which  had  held  the  Gypsy  countship 
for  several  generations.  This  appears  from  three  documents  of 
the  years  1326,  1373,  and  1377,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  a 
Domenick  Czigdni,  therein  styled  homo  regius,  that  is,  nobleman 
or  prince.  With  regard  to  the  second  and  third  references.  Von 
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Leh6czky,  writing  in  1895,  observes: — “Among  the  archives 
of  the  Monastery  of  Lelesz  I  came  across  a  document  of  the 
year  1373,  in  which  the  Palatine  Emerich  in  a  decree  dated  at 
Visegrad,  eight  days  after  Martinmas,  charges  the  Lelesz  Mon¬ 
astery  to  enquire  into  the  affair  of  Ladislaus,  son  of  Dominik 
Zigany,  who  had  complained  of  injury  done  to  his  property 
by  his  brother  Michael.  Further,  King  Ludwig  the  Great,  in 
an  edict  issued  at  Visegrad  on  10th  December,  1377,  commands 
the  same  Monastery  to  examine  the  action  at  law  of  Ladislaus 
Zigdny,  raised  against  Mathias  Zigdny  and  Stefan  Zigdny, 
whom  lie  accuses  of  having,  along  with  their  steward  Peter 
Tychke,  Peter  Lengyel,  and  other  armed  followers,  invaded  the 
complainer’s  estate  in  the  parish  of  Egyhdzas  Zigdny  (t.e., 
Gypsy-Church),  forcibly  broken  the  entrance  gate,  shot  arrows 
at  his  wife,  and  entered  and  plundered  his  house,  carrying  off 
his  movable  goods.”  All  these  seem  to  have  been  family 
quarrels,  in  which  men  of  Cigan  blood  may  not  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  they  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  family 
of  Count  Ladislaus  of  1423.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Ladi¬ 
slaus  of  1373  was  at  feud  with  his  brother  Michael ;  and  the 
latter  may  be  the  same  as  a  “  Michael  de  Czigan  ”  whose  name 
occurs  in  a  Hungarian  chronicle  of  1393.  Professor  Leo 
Wiener,  to  whom  and  to  Mr.  E.  0.  Winstedt  I  am  indebted  for 
several  references,  shows  that  the  appellation  “Czigan,”  vari¬ 
ously  spelt,  is  add'ed  as  a  to-name,  during  the  period  from  1402 
to  1470,  to  the  Christian  names  of  certain  individuals — Benedict, 
John,  Stephen,  Thomas,  and  Peter.  In  nearly  every  case,  dictus 
precedes  “  Czigan.”  That  is  to  say,  the  word  was  a  popular 
designation  rather  than  a  fajnily  surname.  Whether  any  or  all 
of  these  five  men  were  of  Gypsy  blood  is  a  matter  of  un¬ 
certainty. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  prove  wearisome,  to  cite  a 
number  of  other  instances  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  rulers 
of  Gypsies  formerly  received  the  deference  and  attention  due  to 
men  of  rank.  In  closing,  however,  one  particular  example  may 
he  adduced,  in  view  of  the  statement  made  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  quite  astray  in  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  position  held  by  Gypsies  in  Western  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Very  striking  proof  of  Scott’s  error  is 
afforded  by  the  records  of  the  town  of  Toumai,  in  Hainault,  in 
the  year  1429.  For,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1429,  a  placard  was 
posted  up  in  Toumai,  by  order  of  the  authorities,  in  these 
terms  : — 

“  T.pt  no  person  whomsoever  do  or  say  to  the  great  Earl  of  Little 
Egyi)t  or  his  people,  who,  to  the  nvimher  of  sixty  or  thereabouts  [liave 
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been]  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  infidels,  and  who,  by  licence  of 
the  magistrates  of  this  town,  intend  to  sojourn  therein  for  four  or  five 
days,  any  injury,  wrong,  or  displectsure,  in  body  or  in  goods,  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  under  penalty  of  being  put  into  the  prisons  of  this  town 
and  banished  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  magistrates,  but  keep  them 
peaceable  by  the  giving  of  alms — if  one  has  tl\p  devotion— to  such  as 
require  them.” 

The  magistrates  of  Touriiai  set  the  citizens  an  excellent 
example.  On  the  day  after  their  placard  was  posted  up  they 
voted  a  sum  of  eight  livres  tournois  to  this  great  earl  of  Little 
Egypt  and  his  jieople,  and  sent  them  besides  “  eight  lots 
[?  jars]  of  wine  for  the  earl,  three  measures  of  wheat,  four 
casks  of  beer,  fifty  faggots,  and  two  hundred  herrings.” 

This  incident  at  Tournai  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  relation  between  Gypsy  and  Bourgeois  in  1429.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Earl  of  Little  Egypt  displays  that  sense  of  an  assured 
position  which  forms  the  most  impressive  characteristic  of  the 
Gypsy  ruler  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  gives  due  notice  to 
the  magistrates  of  Tournai  that  he  is  about  to  visit  their  town, 
with  some  sixty  hungry  followers,  and  that  he  and  they  intend 
remaining  in  Tournai  for  four  or  five  days.  The  magistrates  at 
once  inform  the  townsfolk  of  this  fact,  urge  them,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment  and  banishment,  to  refrain  from  doing  or  say¬ 
ing  anything  to  offend  the  Gypsies,  and  invite  the  piously-disposed 
to  placate  them  by  giving  them  money  on  demand,  as  an  act  of 
devotion.  And,  as  a  beginning,  the  magistrates,  out  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  funds,  make  a  handsome  gift  to  the  Gypsies  of  money, 
wine,  beer,  wheat,  herrings  and  fuel. 

The  story  of  Quentin  Durward  opens  about  the  year  1468,  at 
which  time  Quentin’s  kinsman,  a  veteran  of  the  French  King’s 
lx)dyguard,  asserts  that  the  Gypsies  made  their  first  appearance 
in  France  a  year  or  two  previously,  say  in  1465.  They  had 
actually  been  welcomed  in  Tournai  in  1421,  eight  years  before 
this  visit  of  1429,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  had 
not  been  there  earlier  still.  Scott’s  chfonological  mis-statement 
is  a  venial  offence,  at  any  rate  in  a  work  of  fiction,  and  attention 
is  drawn  to  it  here  merely  because  it  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  His 
real  offence  is  his  whole  presentment  of  the  Gypsies  of  that  place 
and  period.  He  speaks  of  them  as  mysterious  and  unknown 
intruders,  whereas  historical  research  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
occupied  a  recognised  position  in  European  polity,  accredited  by 
the  Emperor  or  by  the  Pope,  and  sometimes  by  both  these 
potentates  combined.  Instead  of  being,  as  Le  Balafre  is  made 
to  say,  ”  heathens,  or  Jews,  or  Mabommedans,”  they  were 
accepted  as  Christian  pilgrims.  This  is  a  well-established  fact. 
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and  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  account  given  of  a  visit  made 
by  one  of  their  bands  to  Paris  in  August,  1427.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  the  Gypsy  women,  after  their  manner,  occupied  themselves 
in  palmistry.  ‘  ‘  When  news  of  this  came  to  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,”  says  a  contemporary  bourgeois,  “  he  went  to  La  Chap- 
pelle  [where  the  Gypsies  were  living],  taking  with  him  a 
Minorite  friar  named  the  Little  Jacobin,  who  by  command  of 
the  Bishop  made  a  fine  preaching,  excommunicating  all  those 
who  had  believed  them  and  shown  their  hands.”  That  the 
Christianity  of  the  fortune-tellers  was  only  skin-deep  is  obvious, 
but  the  same  comment  is  equally  applicable  to  those  who  had 
their  fortunes  told.  The  significant  circumstance  attending  this 
incident  is  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  excommunicate  the 
fortune-tellers  themselves,  and  for  a  manifest  reason.  Although 
the  Gypsies  had  the  run  of  all  France,  living  upon  the  French 
people  as  far  as  they  could  possibly  do,  they  neither  paid  taxes 
to  the  secular  power  nor  tithes  to  the  Church  of  France,  whose 
bishops  had  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  them.  More  than 
that,  these  Gypsies  of  August,  1427,  had  received  the  special 
blessing  of  the  Pope,  whose  letters  they  carried,  and  no  bishop 
in  France  would  dare  to  excommunicate  people  who  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  head  of  the  Church* 

Fiiiough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  the  outcome  of  modern 
research  is  to  place  the  rulers  of  the  Gypsies  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  in  their  true  light  as  European  nobles  and 
gentry  holding  definite  appointments ;  and  a  closer  study  of  their 
circumstances  will  unquestionably  lead  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  people  whom  they  governed. 


David  MacEitchie. 


THE  ELEMENTALS  AND  A  POPULAE  PEEACHEE. 


A  COMFORTABLE  Life  to  read  is  that  of  Stopford  Brooke.  The  son  of 
a  poor  North  of  Ireland  clergyman,  whose  stipend  at  one  time  was 
no  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  the  lines  of  a  poor,  if  popular, 
London  curate  might  easily  have  fallen  into  less  pleasant  places 
than  the  marriage  which  brought  him  “  affluence  and  powerful 
friends,”  rapid  promotion,  Koyal  favour,  and  a  Queen’s  chaplaincy. 

Nor  did  prosperity  spoil  a  naturally  sunny  nature.  His  family 
relations  seem  to  have  been  wholly  untouched  by  that  subtle  tragedy 
of  division  with  which  differing  fortunes  and  diversity  of  tempera¬ 
ment  so  often  overshadow  the  old  childish  harmonies.  To'  the  end 
his  happy  comradeship  with  his  two  brothers  was  unimpaired;  to 
the  end  he  remained  in  sympathetic  touch  with  his  sisters.  And  in 
no  biography,  I  think,  is  there  anything  more  touching,  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  than  the  picture  of  Brooke  and  his  mother — the  girl-mother  of 
his  childhood,  the  old  mother  of  his  old  age.  His  own  description 
of  her  as  an  old  woman  is  exquisite.  ”  My  mother’s  eyes  are  as 
bright,  and  her  ways  are  as  simple,  gentle,  high-bred,  living,  and 
eager  6is  of  old.  She  seems  to  have  refined  away  all  that  is  of  earth, 
except  love,  and  to  belong  to  the  spirits  made  perfect.  I  bade  her 
good-bye  with  fear  and  care.  So  little,  so  very  little,  touches  fine 
human  porcelain  at  this  age  into  death.” 

There  was  a  magnetic  quality  in  Brooke  that  seems  to  have  pleased 
everybody,  from  Queen  Victoria  downwards.  And  so  much  of 
vitality  that,  when  he  was  too  old  for  his  pastoral  work  at  Bedford 
Chapel,  he  built  him  a  house  in  Surrey  and  retired  there  to  paint 
pictures.  I  have  said  his  life  was  comfortable;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  he  seems  to  have  liked  his  comforts.  . 

“  To  die  in  harness  is  asinine,”  he  says;  though  none  knew 
better  than  he,  perhaps,  how  many  men  and  women  there  are  who 
have  no  other  choice. 

As  a  youth  he  wanted  to  be  an  artist;  and  what  called  him  to  the 
Church  one  hardly  knows.  There  is  no  hint  in  his  character — as 
revealed  in  his  diary — of  that  sort  of  spirituality  which  makes  irre¬ 
sistibly  for  vocation.  He  himself  in  later  years  called  the  Church 
of  England  a  grave;  but  by  that  time  he  had  also  wearied — though 
perhaps  his  congregation  did  not  know  it — of  Bedford  Chapel. 

”  I  don’t  leave  the  house  on  Sundays,”  he  writes,  when  age 
gives  him  an  excuse  for  staying  at  home  from  church,  “  I  cosset 
myself  in  my  room.  I  do  not  like  the  Nonconformist  services.  I 
can’t  stand  the  extempore  prayers,  like  leading  articles  addressed 
to  God.” 

In  1889  came  the  great  secession  to — as  simple  people  always 
supposed — Unitarianism;  though  his  editor  tells  us  “  this  is  a  mis¬ 
apprehension;  that  when  Brooke  left  the  Church  of  England  he  did 
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not  pasB  from  the  fold  of  one  denomination  into  that  of  another,  but 
simply  passed  out  into  the  world  of  God  and  humanity.”  Some¬ 
where  in  his  volume  on  Browning,  Brooke  tells  us  that  the  poeFs 
religion  was  “  the  excellent  English  compromise.”  And  compromise 
was  possibly  the  key  to  Brooke’s  own  religious  theories.  When  he 
could  no  longer  accommodate  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (at 
least,  so  we  are  told)  to  his  own  formularies,  he  compromised;  and 
for  those  souls  who  otherwise  must  have  perished  amid  the  stormy 
seas  of  Biblical  criticism  and  the  floating  mines  laid  by  Darwin 
and  Huxley,  Bedford  Chapel  was  to  become  a  sort  of  gigantic 
Mauretania,  whose  skipper  knew  well  how  to  comfort  the  faint 
hearts  of  his  passengers  with  the  apples  and  flagons  of  an  airy,  a 
vague,  but  delightful,  pantheism.  * 

At  Bedford  Chapel,  too,  that  same  cult  of  beauty  and  art  for 
art  and  beauty’s  sake,  which  Wilde  came  so  near  to  damning, 
Brooke  made  both  respectable  and  pious. 

What  might  have  happened  had  the  Queen  appointed  him  a 
Canon  of  Westminster — only  Disraeli  would  not  on  account  of  his 
politics,  nor  Gladstone  because  of  his  theology — there  is  no  telling. 
One  thing  is  certain,  no  clerical  convert  from  the  Anglican  to  the 
Roman  community  has  spoken  with  so  much  bitterness  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  Stopford  Brooke  has  done,  for  all  his 
suavity. 

In  any  case,  the  seceder  was  no  sufferer  for  conscience’  sake. 
Never  was  he  the  man  to  yield  to  those  strange  spiritual 
forces  which  impel  the  soul  to  launch  itself  upon  the  unknown  and 
unknowable  as  fearlessly  as  sea-birds  wheel  forth  upon  the  very 
winds  of  storm.  Not  for  one  moment  can  one  imagine  him  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Wells’s  bishop,  who  renounced  the  temporalities 
of  his  see  and  found  solace  and  inspiration  in  a  gas-fire.  Bedford 
Chapel  was  to  be  no  back-parlour. 

He  could — during  his  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England  at  any 
rate — be  distressingly  orthodox.  “  Your  husband  is  in  Heaven,” 
he  writes  to  a  disconsolate  widow,  with  all  the  glib  assurance  of  one 
to  whom  Heaven  is  a  loose  theological  term,  as  unbinding  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  negligible  as  the  clauses  of  the  Creed. 
“  Grief  changes  its  face  as  the  years  go  on,”  he  writes  years  later 
in  yet  another  letter  of  condolence;  and  what  a  world  of  simple 
experience  lies  between  that  expressive  admission  and  his  former 
clerical  platitudes. 

Women,  though  we  learn  he  was  dependent  upon  their  companion¬ 
ship  and  liked  their  friendship  and  society,  he  saw  with  eyes  that 
were  almost  too  clear  for  a  poet’s  reverence.  He  writes  of  the 
”  truly  good  woman  ”  with  good-natured  irony.  He  meets  a  lady 
doctor,  and  decides  that  a  profession  is  a  good  thing  for  women 
“  because  it  saves  them  frorn  over-maternity  ”;  and  adds:  “  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  women  in  a  host  of  matters,  as  well  as  in  maternity,  is 
a  want  of  proportion.”  He  approved  of  women  preachers,  and 
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thought  that  their  sermons — grounded  (poor  souls!)  “on  intuitive 
rather  than  doctrinal  theology — would  be  a  boon  to  the  Church 
and  he  sympathised  with  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Movement,  though 
ho  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer  from  a  lady  who  talked  of  nothing 
else  for  forty  minutes.  In  his  criticism  of  Tennyson’s  “  Princess  ’’ 
.  he  writes — shades  of  Fanny  Burney  and  Jane  Austen! — of  humour 

C  as  “  that  want  so  strange  and  yet  so  common  in  woman.’’  Perhaps 

■  he  saw  too  much  of  women;  and  he  was  one  who — on  his  own  show¬ 

ing — tired  quickly  of  those  whom  he  saw  too  often. 
f  As  a  middle-aged  man  the  yoke  of  his  position — though  a  gilded 

yoke — is  too  much  for  him.  He  is  too  urbane  for  the  common 
struggles  of  life.  Even  in  his  books  there  is  a  certain  common- 
V  place,  as  If  he  were  writing  rather  what  he  knows  is  expected  of 

''  him  than  what  he  feels.  “  I  read  Twelfth  Night,”  he  writes,  when 

he  was  preparing  his  lecture  on  Shakespeare,  “  as  I  lay  in  bed. 
And  as  I  read  I  thought  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  of  that  play. 
I  dislike  Olivia;  Malvolio  bores  me;  Viola  is  too  clever;  but  Maria 
is  charming,  and  Sir  Toby  Belch  is  a  saving  element  of  Olivia’s 
house.  These  are  sentiments  I  can  scarcely  profess  in  a  lecture.” 

And  who  can  forget  his  definition  of  love — for  youth  so  disconcert¬ 
ingly  unromantic,  for  age  such  sober  commonsense — as  “  that  pas¬ 
sion  whose  multitudinous  changes  and  histories  have  their  source  in 
two  things  only — in  the  desire  to  generate,  which  is  physical;  in 
the  desire  to  forget  self  in  another,  which  is  spiritual.” 

In  old  age  ho  is  delightful.  “  Gravity,”  he  writes,  “  seems  not 
to  come  to  me  at  all.”  He  dares  to  rebel.  Only  hear  him  on 
Parliament:  “.  .  .  .  the  high  lamp  of  Westminster  Tower,  under 
neath  which  a  nation’s  gabble  was  pretending  to  govern  ”;  or 
“  Parliament  appears  to  me  to  be  fighting  always  round  the  circum¬ 
ference  ....  and  never  to  get  to  the  centre.  Yet  I  know  that 
is  the  way  of  man.  ...  It  is  a  foolish  way,  but  Humanity  ia  often 
5"  a  thundering  fool.”  And,  again,  how  shrewd  and  kindly  is  the  brief 

‘  passage:  “Beading  and  writing  philosophy  is  a  pleasant  amuse- 

ment  when  one  is  young.  It  discloses  that  the  Universe  is  a  secret, 
and  that  is  a  good  thing  to  know.  ...  It  leads  nowhere,  and 
when  one  realises  that — one  goes  back  to  everyday  life  and  does 
one’s  duty,  and  that  also  is  a  good  thing.” 

And  in  what  lightsome  spirit  does  this  old  man  await  Death. 
“  Every  sunny  day,  as  I  sit  on  the  hill-top,  I  feel  inclined  to  say, 

‘  Good-bye,  Sun  and  Father  Sky,  with  all  your  cloud  children.  I 
am  going  away.’  ” 

Whether,  if  he  had  followed  the  way  of  art,  Stopford  Brooke 
would  have  proved  another  Browning  (with  the  obscurities  left  out) 
I  don’t  know.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  artist-poet  in  him 
agreed  ill  with  the  popular  preacher.  Even  Bedford  Chapel  palled 
at  times.  His  friends  too  often  insisted  that  he  should  be  serious 
when  he  wanted  to  play;  they  exacted  decorum  when  a  jig  was  in 
his  step;  sweet  incense  as  their  flattery  was,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
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often  made  him  sneeze.  And  because  of  this  Peter  Pan  quality  of 
his  did  the  poet  and  the  artist  in  him  weave  their  own  illusion  and 
throw  it — shimmering  and  iridescent  as  a  dew-bespangled  October 
cobweb — over  the  stolidities  and  boredom  of  his  daily  life.  “  The 
world  of  the  imagination,”  Brooke  writes  in  his  diary,  “  is  the  only 
world  worth  living  in.  There  the  sun  always  shines,  and  one  is 
always  young,  and  love  has  no  apathy  and  ennui,  and  joy  no  steal¬ 
ing  shadows,  and  there  is  no  winter,  and  the  streams  are  always 
clear,  and  so  is  the  heart.” 

It  is  upon  this  quite  innocent,  and  even  engaging,  weakness  of  a 
somewhat  tired  celebrity  that  Mr.  Jacks,  the  editor  of  the  Life  and 
Diary,  has  founded  a  truly  extraordinary  theory,  of  which  he  gives 
us  the  first  hint  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Brooke’s — then  in 
Switzerland — to  one  of  his  daughters — that  heads  his  first  chapter. 

‘‘This  place  is  called  Briinneu,”  writes  the  playful  father, 
‘‘  which  means  Brooks.  It  is  the  source  of  our  family.  .  .  .  Three 
brooks  sprang  out  of  the  earth  to  hail  the  fourth.  These  three 
brooks  still  remain  in  the  Riitli  meadow,  but  the  fourth  flowed 
away  and  came  to  Ireland,  and  we  are  its  sole  descendants.” 

Sheer  facetiousness,  one  would  say,  on  the  part  of  a  rather  sportive 
elderly  gentleman;  but  how  much  more  does  Mr.  Jacks  make  of  it, 
as  solemn  as  Mr.  Wells  discovering  his  Old  Man  of  the  Tribe.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Life,  Mr.  Jacks  copies  for  us  some 
of  Brooke’s  letters  to  his  children.  They  are  delightful,  the  sort 
of  letters  that  any  man  with  a  love  of  romancing  might  write  to  his 
children  had  he  only  leisure.  There  is  a  conversation  with  a  rabbit 
written  to  one  of  his  little  girls — an  old  white  rabbit  with  one  black 
foot. 

‘‘  I  remember,”  w'rites  Brooke,  ‘‘  you  had  the  same  family  mark 
when  I  found  you  in  the  trap.”  And  Mr.  Jacks  adds  a  solemn 
footnote:  ‘‘The  child  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  rabbit  in  a 
former  birth.” 

‘‘  I  invited  them  all  to  a  great  feast  at  the  Castle,”  continues  the 
guileless  story-teller,  “  promising  to  shut  up  the  dogs.  I  gave  them 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  some  light  cakes,  and  rice  pudding  that 
I  got  from  the  housekeeper,  and  a  thimbleful  of  brown  sherry  all 
round,  bub  to  my  old  grey  friend  I  gave  champagne.  .  .  .  He  made 
a  capital  speech,  in  which  he  told  your  whole  story  to  his  people, 
so  you  are  well  known.  I  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  hall  door,  and 
when  I  had  tied  a  jasmine  flower  in  the  left  ear  of  all  of  them,  they 
had  a  great  game  on  the  grass,  all  except  the  older  ones,  who  sat 
with  me  and  talked  about  their  children.”  So  Lamb  might  have 
written  to  his  dream  children;  and  little  Alice  have  thanked  him 
with  a  kiss. 

There  is  nothing  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  Brooke’s  delightful 
fancy: — 

”  Here  comes  a  little  swallow,  who  has  been  travelling  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  must  stop  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  for  you  know  my 
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fairy  godmother  gave  me  a  ring  which  made  me  understand  the 
language  of  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers.  .  .  .  This  afternoon  he 
will  come  to  your  window  and  give  you  my  message.” 

I  wonder  if  she  believed  him?  If  all  that  day  she  watched  for 
the  swallow  and,  perhaps,  was  scolded  for  her  strange  abstraction? 
Or  if — like  so  many  modem  children — she  said  to  herself'solemnly, 
whilst  humouring  her  father’s  foolish,  grown-up  fantasy:  “But, 
of  course,  it  isn’t  true.” 

A  perfect  gem  is  his  description  of  the  drowned  fairies : 

”  There  on  a  green  little  bit  of  meadow  ...  on  which  a  rare 
ray  of  sunshine  fell,  lay  two  drowned  fairies,  a  fairy  boy  and  girl, 
folded  in  each  other’s  arms,  their  lips  pressed  together  and  their 
blue  eyes  half-closed.  The  rough  stream  had  been  kind  to  them, 
for  it  had  done  no  wrong  to  their  beauty,  and  they  lay  as  untouched 
by  the  cruel  rocks  and  fierce  waves  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  bed 
of  fern,  far  away  in  their  homes  on  the  moor  that  they  would  never 
see  again.  Poor  little  things,  they  had  been  sitting  together  on  a 
leaf  of  woodbine,  that  hung  over  the  stream  at  the  edge  of  the  moor, 
wondering  at  the  angry  water  and  saying  how  much  they  loved  one 
another,  when  a  tall  wave  rose  and  carried  them  away.  .  .  . 
And  when  I  saw  them  there  I  was  very  sorry,  but  I  was  glad  also, 
for  it  was  so  pretty  to  see  them,  and  thus  I  could  love  them  for  the 
pity  of  their  death  in  life,  and  for  their  love  in  death.” 

He  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  lifted  them  tenderly  in  a  great  leaf, 
and,  plucking  a  yellow  rose,  folded  them  in  the  heart  of  it  and 
buried  them  in  “  the  deep  moss  that  grows  in  the  fork  of  the  apple 
tree.  And  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  their  story,  and  that  you 
would  like  it.” 

The  whole  thing  is  a  charming  fancy,  just  touched  with  that 
mature  thought  which  makes  a  fairy-tale  so  interesting  to  grown¬ 
ups.  But  if  he  ever  meant  these  things  to  be  other  than  stories 
then  I  will  believe  that  Alice  really  did  go  through  the  looking- 
glass,  that  the  Mad  Hatter  and  the  March  Hare  were  alive,  and  that 
those  tarts — but  ah,  those  stolen  tarts,  they  make  my  mouth  water 
even  now. 

Yet  that  is  what  Mr.  Jacks  would  have  us  believe,  not  only  of 
these  pretty  tales  (remark  that  solemn  note  about  the  rabbit),  but 
of  those  later  fancies  with  which  the  old  man  beguiled  the  heavy 
pieties  so  apt  to  surround  a  popular  preacher.  And  stolid  indeed 
does  Brooke  seem  to  have  felt  his  professional  environment,  as  if 
the  tail  of  his  Geneva  gown  were  always  about  his  legs,  the  sound¬ 
ing-board  of  Bedford  Chapel  above  his  head. 

In  those  later  days  drinking  the  waters  at  Homburg  was  added 
to  his  other  penances;  for  even  preachers,  it  seems,  may  have  to 
drink  waters  as  well  as  grosser  livers.  I  have  never  drunk  waters 
—  myself.  I  hope  I  never  shall;  for  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  deaden¬ 
ing  process.  An  icy  draft  from  the  pump  beside  the  syringa  bush 
may  have  had  its  charm  for  one  as  a  child,  but  water  in  superabund- 
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anco  has  always  inclined  me  to  agree  with  tlie  Belgian  lady,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  “  c’est  ai  mal  h  digcrcr.”  What,  then,  must  be  medi¬ 
cinal  waters  (one  knows  how  they  can  smell  at  Harrogate)  such  as 
the  waters  at  the  Homburg  wells  that  were  to  be  Brooke’s  sad 
potion  ? 

Mr.  Jacks  tells  us  “  that  of  all  experiences  which  quickened  the  ' 
imagination  of  Brooke  and  enabled  him  to  apprehend  directly  the 
life  that  is  in  Nature,  the  sound  of  running  water  was  the  chief.” 
From  such  experience  as  this — the  Homburg  wells  and  boredom 
with  his  fellow  water-drinkers  (”  the  cross  between  the  German 
Jew  and  the  German  Christian,”  whites  Brooke,  “is  an  awful 
sight  ”)  resulted  what-— with  proper  regard  to  schoolmasterly  defini¬ 
tion — Mr.  Jacks  calls  “  The  Myth  of  the  Three  Springs.” 

This  is  the  introduction  and,  in  part,  the  explanation,  as  given 
by  Mr.  J acks : 

“There  was  (in  Brooke)  a  strain  of  the  primitive  animism,  the 
source  of  myth,  which  gives  to  each  object  of  Nature  an  appropriate 
spirit  and  an  individual  life.  .  .  .  The  spirit  in  the  pathless  woods 
was  to  him  no  metaphor  or  fancy,  but  a  real  presence.  When  he 
fled  to  the  country  his  first  walk  was  invariably  to  the  bank  of  the 
nearest  stream,  where  he  would  sit  alone  for  hours  doing  nothing, 
thinking  nothing,  but  living  his  life  to  the  very  full.  At  those  times 
he  lost  all  consciousness  of  himself  and  became  a  pure  elemental, 
sharing  a  common  existence  with  elves,  naiads,  sprites,  or  what¬ 
ever  name  be  given  to  the  presence  ”  (it  is  quite  clear  they 
are  all  real  enough  to  Mr.  Jacks)  “  which  moves  upon  the  waters 
or  within  them.” 

At  Homburg,  then,  to  the  water-drinking  preacher  three  water- 
sprites,  the  genii  of  the  wells,  made  their  appearance.  “  At  first,” 
says  Mr.  Jacks,  “  it  seems  as  though  his  imagination  were  merely 
at  play;  but  as  the  matter  developed  it  becomes  clear  that  what  is 
described  is  accepted  by  Brooke  as  having  actually  taken  place.  He 
sees  these  things  in  bodily  form,  meets  them  in  the  woods,  converses 
with  them  as  primitive  man  conversed  with  his  gods.” 

The  question  is — did  he?  Did  he  really  accept  these  fantasies 
as  actual  presences?  Of  Louisa — a  very  Fatima  of  water-sprites — 

“  pure  elemental,”  Mr.  Jack  calls  her,  “  without  soul,  without  con¬ 
science,  without  heart  ” — of  Louisa,  Brooke  himself  says,  “  I  do 
not  care  to  see  people,  and  my  relations  with  society  are  closing  up 
day  by  day.  I  prefer  my  own  creation,  L.,  to  them  all.  Since 
I  projected  her  from  myself  she  has  taken  her  own  identity,  and 
is  as  much  alive  and  actual  as  I  am  myself.” 

Might  not  the  same  be  said  of  all  literary  creation  from  Ariel 
to  Jane  Eyre?  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  writer  has  projected 
into  his  men  and  women  that  something  which  makes  of  them  bone 
of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh — yea,  only  so  are  they  created, 
these  emotional  children  of  the  brain.  Was  not  every  stick  and 
stone  of  Barchester  real  to  Trollope,  as  well  as  every  figure  moving 
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in  its  streets.  Dickens  knew  personally  all  his  wonderful  people — 
caricatures  though  so  many  of  them  were.  One  feels  that  his  own 
daughters  were  no  more  alive  to  Thackeray  than  Becky  Sharpe. 
Was  not  George  Eliot  as  familiar  with  Maggie  Tulliver  and  Silas 
Marner,  or  even  Mr.  Casaubon,  as  if  she  had  taken  each  of  them  by 
the  living  hand — clammy,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Casaubon’s  case,  but 
warm  enough  in  poor  Maggie’s. 

“  The  Myth  of  the  Three  Springs  ”  is  a  wonderful  fairy-tale.  Mr. 
Jacks  says  it  would  fill  a  volume.  And  there  is  nothing  I’d  do  more 
gladly  than  sign  a  petition  to  Mr.  Jacks  to  print  this  volume.  It 
would  reveal  us  the  real  Brooke;  yes,  and  it  would  give  us  a  fairy¬ 
tale  when  there  is  nothing  that  the  distracted  children  of  this 
twentieth  century  need  so  much.  It  would  re-create  a  world  of 
fancy  in  what  has  become  for  so  many  of  us  a  world  of  woe. 

Louisa  herself  is  delightful.  Except  Isopel  Berners — and  she  is 
a  sort  of  spiritualised  Isopel — I  know  of  no  more  charming  creation 
in  the  far-reaching  world  of  fiction. 

“I  do  not  think  she  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  .  .  .  She  sat  with  me  a  long  time  under  an  acacia  tree.  It 
rained,  but  these  ladies  of  the  springs  are  distantly  related  to  the 
rain,  and  they  enjoy  it.”  Or,  again-  “  Louisa  was  sitting  under  an 
oak  with  a  grey  hood  and  a  watery  film  drawn  over  her  head  like  a 
cowl.  ‘  I  never  knew,’  I  said,  ‘  anyone  so  happily  untrue  to  fact, 
so  true  to  your  own  nature.  But  then  you  have  no  soul.’  ‘  That 
was  what  I  was  thinking  when  you  came,  ’  said  she,  ‘  it  made  me 
reflective,  and  I  put  on  a  cowl  of  grey  water.  Did  it  become  me? 
And  when  you  have  rightly  answered  that,  tell  me  about  the  soul?  ’ 
‘  I  will  not,’  I  said,  ‘  If  you  are  ever  to  have  it,  you  will  have  it.’ 
‘  Alas,’  she  said,  ‘  I  have  no  soul — a  creature  of  the  earth  and  water, 
and  all  the  soul  I  have  is  given  me  by  those  who  look  into  my  eyes.’ 
‘  There  are  many  women  on  the  earth,’  I  said,  ‘  who  have  that  kind 
of  soul  and  none  other.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  always  do  what  you  want?  ’  said  Louisa  to  me  one 
day.  ‘  I  always  want  what  I  do,’  said  I.  ‘  If  you  do  it  you  don’t 
want  it,’  said  she.  ‘To  do  something,’  said  I,  ‘always  reveals 
something  more  to  do.’  ‘  Then  you  cease  wanting,’  answered  she. 
‘  Never,’  I  replied.  ‘  I  suppose,’  she  said,  ‘  that  is  the  soul  at 
work.’  ” 

Not  only  does  she  meet  him  at  the  Homburg  wells;  but  she  comes 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  winter  afternoons  at  Manchester  Square. 
‘‘  As  to  my  gaiety,”  said  I,  ‘‘  I  was  born  gay.”  ‘‘  Thank  the  Great 
Water,”  said  Louisa.  ‘‘Who  is  that?”  said  I.  .  .  .‘‘Is  it  your 
God?”  ‘‘  What  you  mean  by  God  I  don’t  know,”  she  answered, 
with  some  gravity,  ‘‘  but  there  is  a  Great  Water  from  which  we 
all  come.  All  the  springs  and  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
We  give  honour  to  the  source  of  all.”  ‘‘  He  does  not  seem  to  dis¬ 
turb  you  much,”  said  I.  ‘‘  Disturb?  ”  she  cried,  ‘‘  He  is  the  cause 
of  it.” 
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“  Louisa,”  writes  Brooke,  one  Sunday  evening,  ”  is  forced  on 
Sundays  ....  to  go  and  see  her  water  god.  He  kept  her  late, 
and  it  was  only  at  11  p.m.  that  she  drifted  on  to  my  balcony  sing¬ 
ing  like  a  mountain  stream  and  in  a  robe  of  water  crystal.  The 
starlight  fell  upon  her,  and  were  it  not  for  her  smile,  half  malign, 
half  tender,  she  would  have  seemed  too  ethereal  to  please.  ‘  Oh,’ 
she  said,  reading  my  thoughts,  ‘  I  am  not  ether  or  vapour,  do  not  be 
afraid.'  ‘Not  afraid,’  I  said,  ‘  but  sorry.  I  am  going  to-morrow, 
and  I  think  I  have  never  left  you  with  so  much  regret.  .  .  Every 
touch  of  your  beauty  is  instinct  with  thought.’  ‘  That’s  well  said,’ 
she  replied.  ” 

Whimsical  as  they  are,  there  is  a  philosophy  of  life  in  these  radiant 
fantasies  of  an  invalid  old  man;  and  what  beauty  of  description, 
what  sense  of  colour.  Read  only  this,  as  crude,  yet  glowing,  as  a 
primitive  painting: 

”  And  we  walked  among  the  cornfields,  where  in  the  yellow  com 
the  blue  flowers  are,  and  where  the  winds  played  till  they  flew  from 
the  eye  into  waves  of  gold  and  gi’een.” 

Or  this,  describing  Louisa’s  attire : 

‘‘  When  the  sun  shone  and  the  wind  was  warm  and  soft,  her  dress 
was  of  the  blue  of  the  harebell,  but  ....  when  the  wind  was 
stomiy,  she  wore  a  red  robe  ....  and  her  girdle  was  made  of 
lightning  ....  at  her  song  the  sun  came  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
I  loved  her  elemental  strain.  She  grew,  as  it  were,  into  the  god¬ 
dess  Nature,  at  whose  feet  ....  like  Chaucer  ....  I  have  wor¬ 
shipped  all  my  life.” 

Or  this,  of  her  birth : 

”  The  true  West  is  the  dearest  of  all  (the  winds)  in  England. 
It  is  Psyche’s  bearer,  the  wind  of  the  soul.  L.  loved  it.  ‘  I  was 
born,’  she  said,  ‘  when  it  was  blowing,  and  whenever  it  blows  it  is 
my  birthday.’  And  she  danced  in  and  with  the  wind,  till  whether 
she  was  the  wind  spirit  or  the  spirit  L.  no  tongue  could  tell.” 

Is  it  not  a  pity  to  coil  all  that  solemn  talk  of  animism,  of  return 
to  primitive  worship,  about  so  light  a  fancy?  Is  it  fair  to  weight 
those  airy  feet  of  Louisa’s  with  so  much  clay?  Did  Brooke  him¬ 
self  really  accept  her  as  a  disembodied  entity  ? 

True,  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Rolleston: 

”  I  have  not  seen  or  summoned  Louisa.  She  abhors  sickness. 

‘  What  you  think  of  sin,’  she  said  to  me  once  (perhaps  only  the 
preacher  could  have  thought  of  that)  ‘  I  think  of  all  sickness.’ 
....  So  you  see,”  concludes  Brooke,  “  I  dare  not  claim  Louisa, 
and  unless  I  write  about  her  in  my  diary,  I  have  nothing  to  record 
in  this  winter  of  monotony.” 

Mr.  Jacks,  of  course,  would  have  us  accept  this  literally;  but  is  it 
really  to  be  taken  so  any  more  than  that  other  letter  to  Mrs.  Crackan- 
thorpe  about  Tintagel? 

“I  have  seen  it,”  he  writes,  meaning  Tintagel,  “  once  in  a  glow 
of  colour,  once  again  in  a  south-west  gale.  ...  It  was  best  in  the 
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latter  weather;  and  I  saw  Uther  and  Gorlois  fighting  and  Ygeme 
on  the  battlements  .  .  .  and  heard  her  shriek  when  Gorlois  fell. 

.  .  .  That  was  a  trick  of  the  wind,  you  will  say.  No,  it  was  not.” 

That  “  no”  is  conclusive  for  Mr.  Jacks;  but  even  a  poet  may 
pull  a  correspondent’s  leg. 

”  They  were  not  visions,”  says  Mr.  Jacks,  “  they  were  not  tricks 
of  the  mist,  nor  were  they  words  of  poetic  description.” 

But  we  know  from  Brooke’s  essay  on  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King” 
that  he  hardly  accepted  these  personages  as  other  than  legendary. 
Then  how  could  he  see — save  through  fancy — what  he  held  only  to 
exist  in  fancy,  the  purely  imaginary  creations  of  Malory  or  Amadis 
de  Gaul  thrown  upon  the  screen  of  his  own  sensitive  brain?  We 
know  how  strongly  he  condemned  spiritualism,  clairvoyance,  psychic 
phenomena — “  worse  than  twaddle.  They  rot  away  intelligence  and 
they  degrade  the  spiritual  world.”  Is  it  likely  he  would  counten¬ 
ance  this  wilful  materialisation  of  what,  for  him,  was  sheer  fanciful¬ 
ness?  Yet  Mr.  Jacks  will  have  it  so.  He  even  tells  us  that  ”  this 
remarkable  development  of  nature  mysticism  is  in  full  harmony  with 
earlier  tendencies.”  And  he  quotes  a  passage  from  an  early  sermon: 

“  We  tread  lightly  through  the  forest,  for  we  feel  there  is  a  spirit 
in  the  woods.  The  trees  nod  to  us.  .  .  .  The  brook  sings  to  us  a 
loving  song.  .  .  .  Every  fountain  has  its  in-dweller,  every  mountain 
is  alive  with  living  creatures  ....  the  breaking  music  of  the  wave 
upon  the  beach  is  the  laughter  of  the  daughters  of  the  sea.” 

All  very  poetic,  no  doubt,  and  what  a  pleasant  change  to  hear  a 
poet  preach!  But  what  would  have  happened,  I  wonder,  had  the 
congregation  detected  Louisa  in  her  cowl  of  rain  perched  on  the 
edge  of  such  solemnities?  And  how  Louisa  must  have  fled  laughing 
at  her  master’s  clutch  on  orthodoxy. 

Let  the  schoolmaster  be  still — have  they  not  always  conspired  to 
spoil  the  poetry  of  the  world  from  Homer  to  the  Tempest  ? — and  let 
the  poet  speak. 

”  Who  knows,”  writes  Brooke  in  his  diary,  “  what  spirit  life  is  in 
great  Nature  from  Him  Whose  idea  she  is,  and  Whose  thought 
continually  makes,  supports,  and  moves  the  universe.  And  to 
give  love  to  this  spiritual  creation  is  to  make  it  mine,  as  it  is  His.” 

”  Life  was  flowing  everywhere,”  he  writes  of  the  Kur-garten 
at  Homburg,  ”  with  the  scorching  sound  that  is  almost  silence,  and 
which  not  many  folks  in  the  world  ever  hear,  so  full  and  deep  and 
soft  it  is.” 

What  can  one  say  more  of  him  than  that  he  heard  it? 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

I  wonder  do  any  of  us  think  of  those  far-off  Pacific  Islands,  marked 
once  upon  a  sailor’s  chart  and  then  forgotten,  as  really  uninhabited? 
Does  no  foot  ever  cross  their  golden  sand,  no  eye  search  the  blue 
deeps  of  the  atolls  for  the  white  gleam  of  their  coral  forest?  Is  the 
whisper  among  their  lonely  palms  only  the  voices  of  the  wind?  Or 
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walking  in  nn  English  wood  upon  a  frosty  day  in  March,  who  haa 
not  heard  on  every  hand  the  sighing  and  crying  of  imprisoned 
hamadryads?  Why,  even  I,  old  enough  to  be  prosaic,  feel  a  strange 
attraction  for  those  deserted  strands  at  the  foot  of  our  Devon  cliffs. 
Inaccessible  from  the  land,  fenced  from  the  sea  by  dangerous  rocks, 
no  boat  has  ever  beached  upon  their  silver  shingle.  And  yet  at  the 
full  tide  of  the  summer’s  afternoon,  catching  some  strain  of  music 
on  the  wind,  have  I  not  crept  to  their  very  edge,  half  hoping,  half 
afraid,  that  I  should  see  a  mermaid  sitting  there  and  hear  her  sing? 
So  I,  too,  it  seems,  believe  in  elementals. 

But  not  in  rabbits. 

G.  H.  Stevenson. 


CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE. 

“  It  is  our  supreme  duty  to  take  every  measure  to  secure  a  lasting 
peace.  For  that,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  a  strong  and  enduring 
League  of  Nations.” — H.M.  King  Georoe,  October  \Wi,  1919. 

Constantinople  is  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the  Near  East,  a 
golden  key,  desired  of  many  nations  during  countless  centuries. 
Seventeen  hundred  years  ago  the  city,  on  her  seven  hills,  rose, 
a  radiant  witness  to  those  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
upon  which  the  inspired  genius  of  Constantine  had  created  a 
new  European  civilisation  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world. 
To-day  we  are  watching  the  disruption  of  a  world  that  seemed 
as  secure  as  did  Ini  [serial  Rome  to  the  subjects  of  Diocletian 
and  Maxentius.  That  false  security  has  been  shattered  by  five 
years  of  a  war  of  unimagined  magnitude,  a  war  of  which  the 
tragedy  enveloped  every  city  and  home.  “  Day  by  day 
the  mighty  number  of  widows  and  orphans  increased ;  trade 
was  at  a  standstill ;  agriculture  was  abandoned ;  the  arts 
were  reduced  to  inactivity ;  the  wealthy  were  in  straits ;  the 
poor  were  reduced  to  abject  misery ;  all  were  in  distress.” 
Pestilence  followed  war;  famine,  over  vast  tracts,  has  followed 
pestilence.  And  no  man  or  woman  who  has  lived  through  those 
five  years  but  knows,  in  his  or  her  heart,  that  the  old  careless 
pre-war  world  lies  dead ;  that,  throughout  the  present  world, 
subversive  forces  of  evil  are  striving  for  liberation ;  that  the  world 
of  the  future  depends  on  the  perception  and  the  constructive 
courage,  of  the  thinkers  of  to-day.  Is  it  for  lack  of  perception,  or 
of  courage,  that  the  new  world  tarries,  and  that  the  nations  are 
still  waiting  for  the  Pax  Dei,  promised  to  them  three  years  ago 
by  the  statesmen  of  Versailles?  It  is  conceivable  that  the  golden 
key  to  that  new  world  lies,  even  now,  ready  to  the  hands  of 
statesmen,  could  they  but  recognise,  as  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
recognised,  that  Constantinople  possesses  the  mastery  over  two 
hemispheres;  and  that  a  League  from  which  no  nation  was  ex¬ 
cluded,  or  drew  back,  firmly  established  in  the  city  of 
Constantine,  would  ensure  that  international  peace  which  is  the 
first  essential  for  world  reconstruction.  Then  would  Con¬ 
stantinople,  a  free  city,  rise  for  the  second  time  on  the  ruins  of 
an  outworn  civilisation.  For,  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  the 
ancient  wwld  in  like  manner  was  falling  asunder.  There  were 
assaults  of  barbarians  from  without.  There  was  disruption,  and 
hatred,  and  confusion  within.  Suddenly  a  British-crowned  idealist 
received  what  he  called  (and  he  should  be  the  l^est  judge) 
a  divine  mandate ;  his  position  as  a  Roman  Caesar  gave  him  the 
power,  his  swift  and  ardent  and  fearless  nature  gave  him 
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the  instrument,  for  translating  the  vision  into  fact;  and 
a  new  civilisation  sprang  into  being.  The  Christian  Empire 
of  Constantine  rose,  “  a  bright  and  splendid  day,”  to  quote  the 
Greek  historian,  over  the  dark  and  smouldering  ruins  of  the  old 
world.  A  few  years  later,  and  this  same  Imperial  idealist 
created,  for  the  new-born  civilisation,  a  capital  city  con¬ 
secrated,  as  the  inscription  still  extant  upon  a  porphyry  column 
declares,  to  ”  Christ,  the  Ruler  and  Master  of  the  World.”  For 
seventeen  centuries  Constantinople  has  suffered  fire,  and  earth¬ 
quake,  sword,  and  Moslem  rule,  and  still  the  Porphyry 
Column  of  Constantine  remains  on  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  his 
city,  and  still  his  Metropolitan  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Peace  of 
God,  stands  unshaken,  upon  the  Seraglio  plateau.  If  to-day  the 
whole  world  were  ransacked  for  a  stronghold  for  the  forces  of 
peace,  federated  together  in  international  amity,  for  a  freehold 
city  of  the  League  of  Nations,  could  any  soil  more  appropriate 
be  found? 

The  claim  of  Constantinople  to  be  reconstituted  as  the 
capital  of  a  federated  world  is  so  striking  that  it  is  worth  while 
recovering,  in  some  detail,  the  conditions  of  the  ancient 
world  as  it  crashed,  and  rose  again,  under  the  visionary  genius 
of  Constantine.  Our  own  twentieth-century  conception  of 
the  nations  leagued  together  for  peace  was  implicit  in 
the  creative  edict  of  a.d.  313.  What  were  the  European 
conditions  surrounding  Constantine  when  the  conception  was 
formed  in  bis  mind?  By  what  means  did  he  realise  so  swiftly 
this  ‘‘free  idea,”  as  one  of  his  own  citizens  finely  calls 
the  Emperor’s  vision?  To  appreciate  the  extraordinary  tour-de¬ 
force  of  Constantine’s  Edict  we  must  realise  that  by  this  stroke 
of  one  man’s  pen  the  old  order  of  worship  and  of  society,  the  very 
structure  of  the  ancient  world,  was  swept  away ;  and  that,  hence¬ 
forth,  a  new  Faith  moulded  a  new  social  order,  under  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  a  sign  that  hitherto  had  stood  in  the  estimation  of  most 
men  a  little  lower  than  does  the  hangman’s  cord  to  the  modern 
Englishman.  What  was  it  that  happened  in  that  moment  of 
world  dissolution,  of  rapid  and  enduring  reconstruction?  Few 
events  in  the  world’s  history  are  so  dramatic. 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
its  laws,  its  pious  virtues,  its  patriotism,  its  supreme  genius  for 
administration,  were  falling  into  senile  decay.  It  was  a  moment 
when  vigorous  young  barbarian  nations  were  knocking  at  the 
doors,  and  breaking  in  on  every  boundary ;  when  the  deadlier 
foes  of  vice,  of  luxury,  and  of  indolence  were  putrefying 
the  life  within.  It  was  a  moment  when,  conscious  of  national 
sickness,  but  blind  to  the  interior  causes  of  decay,  rulers  and 
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ruled  alike  turned  with  fury  on  a  new  and  strange  sect,  a  sect 
that  had  spread  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and 
had  even  penetrated  into  the  rooms  of  the  Imperial  palace.  Who 
and  what  were  these  men  and  women  who  so  confidently  replaced 
the  uncertainties  of  the  old  religions  with  a  radiant  certainty; 
who  denied  the  national  gods,  and  yet  prayed  with  unswerving 
loyalty  for  the  Emperor ;  who  were  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of 
their  ethics,  and  the  excellence  of  their  citizenship,  and  yet 
sacrificed  no  oxen  on  their  country’s  altars?  The  times  were 
utterly  disastrous,  and  out  of  joint.  Here  was  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  creed,  synchronising  precisely  with  new  and  unheard-of  evils. 
Could  cause  and  effect  be  clearer?  Could  any  logic  be  more 
explicit?  “  The  Christians  to  the  lions  !  ” — Ghristiani  tolluntur  et 
voluptas  constat.  So,  for  some  250  years,  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  all  those  who  professed  and  called  themselves  Christians 
went  in  danger,  though  not  in  fear,  of  confiscation,  prison,  slavery, 
the  mines,  torture,  mutilation,  death.  For  250  years  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  for  the  Christian  were  those  of  the  French  aristocrat 
under  the  few  months  of  the  Terror,  of  the  English  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  mutineers.  Extend  the  noyades  of  Nantes,  the 
horrors  of  the  Conciergerie,  the  butchery  of  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution ,  the  agony  of  the  well  of  Cawnpore,  through  the  lives 
of  ten  generations  and  over  all  known  countries,  and  dimly  we 
begin  to  perceive  the  Foman  “Era  of  Persecution.”  Ten  times 
the  onslaught  broke  on  the  Christian  communities.  The  legal 
punishments  of  scourging,  laceration,  crucifixion,  and  exposure  to 
wild  beasts  were  enhanced  by  new  and  ingenious  tortures.  In 
Rome,  the  living  bodies  of  Christians,  saturated  in  pitch  and  set 
alight,  flamed  over  the  dark  gardens  of  Nero.  So  many  Chris¬ 
tians  were  slain  under  the  edicts  of  Trajan  that  the  younger  Pliny, 
then  Governor  of  Bithynia,  confounded  by  the  lists  of  the  dead, 
was  moved  to  make  representation  to  the  Emperor.  As  far  as 
he  has  ascertained,  writes  Pliny,  the  Christians  do  nothing  wicked 
or  contrary  to  the  laws,  “except  that  they  rise  with  the  morning 
sun  and  sing  hymns  to  Christ,  whom  they  honour  as  their  God. 
They  also  engage  themselves  on  oath  to  abstain  from  adultery 
and  theft,  and  never  to  break  their  word.”  The  Christian  con¬ 
tagion,  adds  Pliny,  was  rife  in  the  country  villages,  no  less  than 
in  the  cities,  and  involved  every  rank  and  age.  Neither  rank  nor 
age  brought  security.  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  over  one 
hundred  years  old,  was  tortured  many  days,  enduring  his  torment 
“with  such  firmness  that  all  were  amazed,  even  the  President 
himself,  that  a  man  of  120  years  should  bear  such  agony.”  His 
torture  ended  in  crucifixion.  Trajan,  passing  through  the  city, 
summoned  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  before  him.  “Are  you 
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he,  who  like  an  evil  daemon,  leads  the  people  to  destruction?” 
questioned  the  Emperor.  “Prince,”  answered  Ignatius,  “none 
who  bear  God  within  them  have  an  evil  daemon.”  Saint  and 
Emperor  argued  for  a  while,  till  Trajan  closed  the  discussion  ; 
“We  command  that  Ignatius,  who  boasts  of  bearing  the  Cruci¬ 
fied  within  him,  be  put  in  irons,  taken  to  Rome,  and  exposed 
to  the  wild  beasts.”  “Thanks  be  to  God,”  said  Ignatius.  He 
was  put  on  board  ship,  and  there  found  himself,  as  he  writes  to 
friends  in  Rome,  already  among  the  wild  beasts,  being  chained 
to  ten  brutal  soldiers,  who  “even  when  I  treated  them  with  kind¬ 
ness,  only  became  more  savage.”  To  Ignatius,  this  journey  carry¬ 
ing  him  to  a  hideous  execution,  w'as  tedious,  so  ardently  did  he 
desire  to  “give  his  body  for  God’s  sake  to  death.”  He  writes 
to  Rome,  begging  his  co-religionists  not  to  attempt  to  deprive  him 
of  the  privilege  of  the  supreme  conflict  :  “  Suffer  me  to  enter  into 
the  pure  light.  ...  If  any  man  have  God  within  himself,  let 
him  consider  what  I  desire.”  He  dreads  lest  the  beasts  should 
refuse  to  do  their  office,  dominated  by  that  mysterious  power  of 
sanctity  so  often  experienced  in  the  Roman  circus.  “  Should 
they  be  unwilling,  I  will  force  them,”  he  cried,  in  a  passion  of 
longing  to  bear  witness  to  his  allegiance.  As  he  entered  the 
arena,  amid  the  roar  of  the  beasts  and  the  savage  shouts  of  the 
crowd,  his  face  shone,  radiant  with  serenity  and  joy.  “We  were 
witnesses  of  his  glorious  death,”  the  Roman  Christians  wrote  to 
their  companions  of  Antioch.  Radiance  and  joy — these  were  the 
baffling  contradictions,  the  incredible  facts  of  the  long  calendar  of 
the  Roman  executions — these,  and  an  invincible  lightheartedness, 
a  suavity,  a  ready  wit,  as  of  men  indeed  celebrating  the  festival 
of  their  natalia,  their  birthdays,  as  the  Church  calls  the  anniver¬ 
saries  of  her  martyrs’  deaths.  "'Si  autem  scitis  vos  hene  ituros, 
gratulor  vohis  ’’ — “If  you  know  that  you  will  fare  happily  on  your 
journey,  why  then  I  congratulate  you,’’  says  the  Governor  of 
Moesia,  in  pronouncing  the  death  sentence  on  Nicander  and 
Marcian.  “Peace  be  with  you,  merciful  judge,’’  answered  the 
martyrs,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy.  “Curse  Christ  and  I  will 
release  you,’’  said  the  Proconsul  to  St.  Polycarp.  “Eighty-six 
years  have  I  served  Him,”  replied  the  bishop,  “and  He  has  done 
me  nothing  but  good.  How  then  can  I  curse  Him?’’  The 
sentence  was  burning  alive.  When  the  flames  were  lighted  round 
him,  as  the  smoke  of  the  faggots  rose,  the  aged  bishop’s  voice 
was  heard  :  “I  bless  Thee  that  Thou  hast  thought  me  worthy 
t3  have  a  sharj  in  the  number  of  the  martyrs.  I  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  brought  me  to  this  happy  day.’’  Content  such  as  that 
of  St.  Polycarp  was  seen,  1,200  years  later,  in  English  streets, 
shining  on  the  faces  of  the  Charterhouse  martyrs.  “See,”  cried 
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Sir  Thomas  More,  looking  down  from  his  own  prison  window 
on  to  the  prostrate  figures,  in  Lheir  white  habits,  lashed  to  the 
hurdles,  “These  blessed  Fathers  be  now  as  cheerfully  going  to 
their  deaths  as  bridegrooms  to  their  marriage.”  The  bodies  of 
accused  Christians  were  gashed  and  torn  by  the  ungulcc,  or 
hooked  forceps,  and  if  they  still  refused  to  disown  the 
Crucified,  their  wounds  w^ere  salted.  ”  Eub  him  with  salt,” 
ordered  the  Consul  before  whom  Tarachus  was  hailed. 
“  Salt  me  the  more,  that  1  may  be  incorruptible,”  returned 
Tarachus.  The  valour  of  the  old  was  matched  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  children.  The  little  Eulalia,  when  twelve  years 
old,  was  sent  off  by  her  parents  into  the  country,  that  she  might 
be  out  of  harm’s  way ;  she  ran  back  to  the  city,  and,  standing 
before  the  Tribunal,  confessed  ** Christiana  sum.”  The  judge 
began  to  argue.  Eulalia,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  spat  in  his 
face,  knocked  down  the  statue  of  the  god  brought  out  for  her  to 
w’orship,  and  kicked  over  the  incense-burner.  Torture  was  there¬ 
upon  administered,  and  at  laitt  she  was  burnt  at  the  stake.  Salvete 
flores  martyrum.  This  fiery-tempered  child  brings  the  fourth- 
century  martyrs  near  to  us,  as  do  those  weaker  natures  who  with 
difficulty  kept  troth  :  “I  confessed  the  name  of  God  among  the 
timid,”  is  the  record  of  a  letter  written  in  the  Decian  persecution. 
The  Christians  were  so  torn  by  the  scourges  that  their  bones  and 
entrails  were  visible.  Yet  they  stood  firm.  “They  seemed  no 
longer  in  the  body.  They  saw  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen. 
They  were  no  longer  men,  “but  angels.”  Those  who  were  not 
killed  refused  the  title  of  martyr,  even  though  “they  had  been 
tortured  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  often.”  “Only  such  as  died  for 
Christ  were  to  be  called  martyrs,”  they  declared.  “We  are  mean 
and  humble  confessors.”  Those  whose  blood  had  flowed  under 
the  torture  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  floridi  or  ruhri, 
the  crimson  witnesses.  In  Alexandria  the  mob  rushed  on  the 
houses  of  the  Christians  and  seized  the  better  furniture,  while  the 
more  common  and  wooden  they  threw  about  and  burnt  in  the 
road,  “presenting  a  sight  like  a  city  taken  by  the  enemy.” 
“There  was  no  way,  no  public  road,  no  lane  where  we  could 
walk,”  says  a  contemporary  letter- writer.  Homeless  multitudes, 
flying  to  the  country,  jierished  of  hunger  and  thirst,  frost  and 
disease.  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  were  ordered  to  be  slain ; 
senators  and  knights  were  to  forfeit  rank  and  estates ;  women  of 
rank  were  to  be  banished ;  Imperial  servants  were  to  be  put  in 
chains.  Then  came  the  darkest  moment  before  the  dawn,  the 
final  assault  of  Diocletian  in  the  West  and  of  Maximin  in  the 
East.  The  whole  earth,  says  the  poet  Lactantius,  was  drenched 
in  blood.  Extraordinary  tortures  were  employed ;  the  churches 
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were  destroyed  ;  the  prisons  overflowed ;  a  frenzy  of  persecution 
overspread  the  Empire.  The  Gospels  were  burnt  in  the  market¬ 
places.  Pamphleteers  were  engaged  to  write  scurrilous  attacks 
on  Christian  doctrines,  and  one  such,  “The  Acts  of  Pilate,”  was 
introduced  as  a  text-book  into  all  the  schools  of  Egypt  and  Asia. 
House-to-house  visits  were  made,  so  that  none  should  escape. 
Dungeons,  intended  for  the  lowest  criminals,  were  filled  with 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  readers.  In  Phrygia  an  entire 
town  was  burnt,  men,  women,  and  children  perishing  in  the 
flames.  “Who,”  cries  the  eye-witness  and  historian,  Eusebius, 
“can  fail  to  admire  the  wonderful  patience  of  these  noble  martyrs, 
the  invincible  mind  of  those  whose  bodies  were  but  young  and 
tender?  I  have  seen  a  youth  of  scarcely  twenty  years,  standing 
unbound,  his  arms  extended  like  a  cross,  intrepid  and  fearless, 
absorbed  in  prayer  to  God,  not  moving  from  the  spot  on  which 
he  stood,  bears  and  leopards  touching  his  very  flesh.  I  have  seen 
the  murderous  weapon  blunted,  and,  having  lost  its  edge,  broken 
in  pieces,  and  the  executioners,  wearied  with  slaughter,  obliged 
to  relieve  one  another.  Then,  also,  I  saw  the  divine  energy  of 
those  who  believed  in  the  Christ  of  God.” 

Within  eight  years  of  these  scenes  the  new  civilisation  was 
bom.  Eoman  legions  were  pressing  forward  to  victory,  led 
by  the  despised  emblem  of  the  Cross.  The  standard  of  the 
Crucified,  held  aloft  in  the  hand  of  Constantine,  was  raised  over 
the  soil  of  Imperial  Pome — soil  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
Christians  for  nearly  three  centuries.  The  stroke  of  an  Emperor’s 
pen,  the  issue  of  an  Edict,  changed,  as  Gibbon  said,  the  current 
of  the  world’s  history.  In  the  Edict  of  Milan  the  sovereignty  of 
the  old  world  passed  away  ;  a  new  world  sprang  into  being. 

The  last  flames  of  persecution  were  breaking  out  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  when  the  young  Constantine  succeeded  his  father, 
assuming  the  purple  in  the  Imperial  palace  of  York.  He  was 
then  thirty-two  years  old,  and  still  adhered  to  the  religion  of  his 
ancestors,  with  a  special  devotion  to  the  god  of  light,  of  harmony, 
and  of  healing,  Apollo.  Trained,  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  camp 
and  court,  swift  and  ardent  in  war,  prudent  in  peace,  Constantine 
stands  out  from  the  pages  of  his  friend  and  biographer,  Eusebius, 
as  the  typical  man  of  action.  In  person  he  fulfilled  something  of 
the  Socratic  ideal  of  the  fair  soul,  dwelling  in  the  fair  and  tem¬ 
perate  and  disciplined  body.  Eusebius  recalls  how  he  himself  saw 
Constantine,  when  a  youth,  at  the  court  of  Diocletian,  standing 
at  the  right-hand  of  the  Emperor,  and  attracting  the  eyes  of  all 
by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  figure  and  the  height  of  his  stature. 
Well  educated,  he  possessed  a  cautious  judgment  :  “he  was 
deliberate  in  his  measures,  the  better  to  ensure  safety,  and  desired 
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in  everything  to  be  directed  by  the  divine  counsel.  ’  ’  That  direc¬ 
tion  be  constantly  acknowledged.  “Under  Thy  guidance,  0  Holy 
God,”  be  writes,  “have  I  devised  and  accomplished  measures 
fraught  with  blessing ;  preceded  by  Thy  sacred  sign,  I  have  led 
armies  to  victory.”  A  born  soldier,  he  possessed  consummate 
skill  as  a  tactician ;  a  born  fighter,  he  would  charge,  with  con¬ 
fident  valour,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  His  active,  versatile 
mind  was  continually  occupied  in  the  despatch  of  business,  and 
in  reading,  writing,  and  meditating.  Here  was  a  man  to  be 
keenly  attracted  by  the  enterprise,  “as  full  of  danger  as  of  glory,” 
of  freeing  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  the  profligate  and  degenerate 
Maxentius.  Here  also  was  a  man  of  the  genius  to  conceive,  the 
energy  to  effect,  a  united  Empire;  an  Empire  then  needing 
deliverance  from  the  various  tyrannies  of  no  less  than  seven 
reigning  Cffisars.  And  here  was  a  man  of  sagacious  prudence, 
who  could  not  but  hesitate  before  embarking  on  war  with  an 
opponent  possessing  a  veteran  army  outnumbering  his  own  by 
four  to  one,  “master  of  all  the  wealth  of  Italy,”  and  last,  but  not 
least,  believed  to  be  in  active  alliance  with  demons.  Constan¬ 
tine’s  cautious  consideration  of  these  supernatural  foes,  strange 
as  it  sounds  to  modern  ears,  was  but  common  sense  to  the  mind 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  sum  of  the  young  Emperor’s  medita¬ 
tions,  on  the  eve  of  his  great  adventure,  came  to  this  :  that  he 
himself  would  be  well  advised  to  seek  some  divine  assistance; 
that  the  votaries  of  the  old  gods  generally  failed  in  their  aims 
and  often  died  miserably,  whereas  his  father,  the  Cmsar  Con¬ 
stantins,  worshipping  the  one  God,  had  found  a  sure  protection 
and  giver  of  every  good  thing.  Thus  considering,  within  the 
terms  of  his  own  experience,  Constantine  prayed  to  the  unknown 
God  “that  He  would  reveal  Himself  to  him,  and  stretch  out  His 
hand  to  help  him.”  What  followed,  said  Eusebius,  he  himself 
would  have  found  difficult  to  credit,  had  he  not  received  the 
statement  from  the  Emperor’s  own  lips,  and  attested  by  the 
Emperor’s  oath.  Constantine  affirmed  that  “while  he  was  thus 
praying,  about  midday,  when  the  sun  was  beginning  to  decline, 
he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  standard  of  a  cross  of  light  in  the 
sky,  raised  above  the  sun,  and  bearing  the  words  In  hoc  signo 
vinces — In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.”  Eusebius  continues: 
“He  said,  moreover,  that  he  doubted  within  himself  what  this 
vision  might  be.  And,  while  he  continued  to  reason,  night  fell; 
and  in  his  sleep  the  Christ  of  God  appeared  to  him  with  the  same 
sign  which  he  had  seen  in  the  sky,  and  bade  him  make  a  standard 
in  the  likeness  of  that  sign,  and  use  it  as  a  safeguard  in  all  con¬ 
flicts  with  his  enemies.  ’  ’  Here  is  a  relation  so  incredible  that  the 
suspicion  of  truth  becomes  inevitable.  An  instrument  of  legal 
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torture,  inflicted  only  on  slaves  and  strangers,  “an  object  of  horror 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  citizen,”  a  sign  closely  associated  with 
ideas  of  guilt,  pain,  ignominy,  is  to  replace  the  Imperial  standard. 
True,  a  condemned  sect  had  made  of  the  old  penal  instrument  their 
peculiar  emblem,  using  it  in  their  most  sacred  mysteries,  marking 
with  it  their  new-born  children,  and  the  graves  of  their  dead ; 
and  under  theii-  strange  symbol  this  sect,  these  Christophori,  had 
carried  themselves  with  a  joyful  and  victorious  valour  that  not 
all  the  power  of  the  Roman  law,  or  the  ferocity  of  the  Roman 
mob,  could  quell.  Constantine  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  radiant  exaltation,  under  torture  and  death,  of  the 
Christian  law^yers,  physicians,  soldiers,  merchants,  patricians, 
children,  labourers,  slaves;  and  that  phenomenon  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  arrest  his  alert  intelligence.  He  was  now  desiring 
a  sign  under  which  to  conquer.  Under  their  mean  symbol  these 
Christians  had  proved  themselves  invincible.  Might  not  reason 
sup|)ort  the  flaming  compulsion  of  the  midday  sky? 

Whatever  thoughts  filled  the  Emperor’s  mind,  he  obeyed, 
swiftly,  as  was  his  nature,  the  command  of  the  divine  impulse. 
At  dawn  he  rose,  and  summoned  his  goldsmiths  and  jew^ellers. 
"He  sat  in  the  midst  of  them,  and,  describing  the  sign  he  had 
seen,  bade  them  make  it  in  gold  and  precious  stones.”  The  result, 
says  Eusebius,  “I  myself  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.” 
He  describes  the  standard  as  formed  of  a  long  spear  with  a 
transverse  beam  making  the  figure  of  the  Cross,  the  whole  being 
overlaid  wdth  gold.  On  the  top  was  the  monogram  of  Christ,  the 
CH  being  intersected  by  the  R,  set  inr  a  crown  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  From  the  transom  hung  a  streamer  of  purple 
and  jewelled  cloth  of  gold.  So  was  wrought  the  “Standard  of  the 
Cross,”  the  Imperial  Labarum,  henceforth  to  lead  Constantine’s 
legions  in  their  reconstruction  of  the  World,  and  to  be  raised  over 
the  city  built  to  be  that  world’s  capital.  Christus  Vindt,  Christus 
Regnat,  Christus  Imperat.  For  it  is  incontestable  history  that 
from  the  year  a.d.  312  the  Roman  armies  conquered  under  the 
symbol  of  the  Crucified ;  that  the  Cross  and  the  Divine  Mono¬ 
gram  were  adopted  as  the  Imperial  insignia ;  that  the  ensuing 
victories  were  acknowledged  in  tablets,  statues,  and  edicts ;  that 
Christianity,  from  a  condemned  sect,  had  become  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  formative  power  of  the  new  world.  Constantine,  the 
successful  general,  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  the  brilliant  man  of 
action,  the  cautious  thinker,  the  keen-witted  consolidator  of  a 
new  Europe,  had  abandoned  Apollo  for  Christ.  By  slow  steps, 
his  full  personal  conviction  seems  to  have  been  attained. 
“Guided  by  the  light  of  truth,  I  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  Faith,”  is  the  modest  language  of  one  of  his  edicts. 
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His  baptism  was  delayed  till  shortly  before  his  death.  But  hence¬ 
forth  his  acts  were  those  of  a  Christian  Emperor.  His  motto 
might  well  have  been  that  dictum  aureum,  “If  thou  workest  the 
good  which  thou  knowest,  thou  shalt  come  to  the  good  which 
thou  knowest  not.”  His  first  act  was  to  place  in  front  of  the 
legions  of  his  invading  army,  and  of  his  own  bodyguard,  the 
“salutary  symbol”  of  the  Cross.  The  attack  on  the  Emperor 
Maxentius  was  executed  with  the  genius  for  rapid  movement 
characteristic  of  Constantine.  He  rushed  his  army  over  the  Alps, 
stormed  Susa,  swept  down  through  Turin  and  Milan,  and  met  the 
main  Italian  army  at  Verona.  Here  an  irresistible  charge,  headed 
by  the  Emperor  in  person,  broke  the  opposing  ranks;  Verona 
fell,  and  in  her  fall  opened  the  straight  road  to  Rome.  Moving 
swiftly  forward,  Constantine  found  the  last  army  of  Maxentius, 
drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  He  disposed  his  troops 
with  consummate  skill,  and  then,  disdaining  all  counsels  of  safety, 
and  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  his  armour,  he  again 
headed  the  charge  of  his  Gallic  horse.  The  Italian  troops  broke 
under  the  terrific  impulse  of  that  attack,  and  were  hurled  back 
into  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tiber.  Maxentius  himself,  over¬ 
borne  in  the  struggling  mass  of  fugitives,  was  drowned  by  the 
weight  of  his  armour.  Constantine,  carrying  the  standard  of  the 
Cross,  entered  Rome,  was  acclaimed  as  a  liberator,  and  stood 
supreme  ruler  of  the  Western  Empire,  after  a  war  of  less  than 
two  months’  duration.  Two  acts  declared  to  an  amazed  world 
the  loyalty  of  the  Emperor  to  his  new  allegiance.  He  ordered  a 
statue  of  himself  to  be  erected  “in  the  most  frequented  part  of 
Rome,”  bearing  in  the  right  hand  “the  figure  of  a  cross,”  and 
having  on  the  pedestal  the  following  inscription  :  “By  virtue 
of  this  salutary  sign,  which  is  the  true  symbol  of  valour,  I  have 
preserved  and  liberated  your  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  I 
have  also  set  at  liberty  the  Roman  Senate  and  people,  and  restored 
them  to  their  ancient  greatness  and  splendour.”  Thus,  says  the 
fourth-century  historian,  did  the  Empei'or  “glory  in  the  confession 
of  the  victorious  Cross.”  With  a  declaration  so  astounding, 
sculptured  in  visible  marble  before  his  eyes,  the  Roman  citizen 
can  scarce  have  had  any  wonder  left  for  the  second  act  of  the 
conqueror,  the  publication  of  an  edict  of  amnesty  and  recognition 
for  all  Christians  throughout  the  Empire.  By  this  edict  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  his  colleague  the  Eastern  Emperor,  in  less  than 
six  months  after  the  victory  of  the  Tiber,  inaugurated  a  new 
world.  “We  have  experienced  the  Divine  favour  in  events  of 
the  highest  importance,”  runs  the  edict,  and  clause  after  clause 
makes  it  clear  that  the  new  religious  and  social  order  “is  to  be 
enforced  everyw'here,  and  without  possibility  of  evasion.” 
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"Christians  and  all  others  are  to  have  perfect  liberty  to  practise 
the  religion  which  each  shall  find  best.  .  .  .  Henceforth  is  com¬ 
plete  and  absolute  freedom,  each  and  every  person  who  chooses 
to  belong  to  and  practise  the  Christian  religion  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  without  let  or  hindrance  in  any  shape  or  form.  .  .  . 
Your  Excellency  will  understand  that  a  free  and  unrestricted  right 
is  granted  to  all  to  practise  the  religion  of  their  choice.”  The 
edict  orders,  further,  the  restoration,  without  the  slightest  cost, 
delay,  or  ambiguity,  post  posita  omni  frustratione  dilatatione 
atque  ambiguitate  of  all  churches  and  all  properties  confiscated 
from  Christians  during  the  persecutions.  To  the  provincial 
Koman  Governor  and  magistrate,  familiar  for  generations  with 
orders  to  imprison,  to  lacerate,  scourge,  burn,  and  crucify  all 
Christians,  this  Edict  of  Milan  must  have  seemed,  as  indeed  it 
was,  the  subversion  of  his  world.  To  the  Christian  it  was  the 
sudden  breaking  of  the  sun  after  a  black  night  of  terror,  a  fore¬ 
taste  on  earth  of  the  heavenly  peace  to  which  martyrs  and  con¬ 
fessors  had  fought  their  way  through  two  centuries,  a  “splendid 
day,  with  no  overshadowing  cloud,  irradiating  the  whole  world 
with  heavenly  light.”  Now,  says  Eusebius,  you  should  see  the 
churches  rising  from  their  ruins  in  added  height  and  beauty,  the 
prefects  supplying  to  the  bishops  the  building  materials,  marbles 
and  precious  woods ;  now  was  Mass  openly  celebrated ;  now  were 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  restored;  now  were  convened  the 
Synods,  summoned  under  the  Emperor’s  own  hand,  and  at  which 
Constantine,  true  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  refused  to  be 
seated  till  bidden  to  do  so  by  the  assembled  bishops ;  now  did  men 
see  ”  inujerious  Cmsar  ”  kissing  the  scarred  limbs  of  those  floridi, 
those  crimson  witnesses,  whose  blood  had  flowed  at  the  hands  of 
the  executioners. 

"  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church  ’  ’ — and 
of  civilisation.  That  seed  sprang  into  efflorescence,  under  the 
signature  of  Constantine,  soldier,  statesman,  mystic.  Now,  in 
this  twentieth  century,  is  the  period  of  efflorescence  over, 
the  time  of  fruition  at  hand?  A  new  world,  a  world  of  free 
Cluristian  nations,  was  born  on  the  ruins  of  Eoman  Imperialism. 
But  the  national  ideal  is  not,  necessarily,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
mankind.  “Does  the  State  satisfy  man’s  widest  wants?  Does 
national  culture  bring  man  to  his  highest  development?”  The 
experience  of  the  last  seven  years  seems  to  show  that  an  un¬ 
restrained  national  culture  brings  man  to  a  world  catastrophe 
unparalleled  in  extent  and  in  ”  frightfulness.”  May  not  the  era 
of  intensive  nationality  be  passing  away  before  our  eyes,  and  a 
new  era  of  international  solidarity,  great  with  possibilities  both 
of  good  and  of  evil,  be  at  hand?  Under  present  conditions  of 
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transit ,  of  fluid  labour,  of  difl'usion  of  ideas,  no  nation  can  lead 
a  self-contained  life  without  injury  both  to  itself  and  to  other 
nations.  A  gradually  developing  interdependence  of  nations  is 
a  fact  in  full  accordance  with  the  life-history  of  the  world.  The 
age-long  records  of  human  development  exhibit  first  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  family,  then  of  the  social  group,  then  of  the  national 
State.  “  Is  this  the  end  of  the  process?  Is  the  State  the  last 
word?  ”  Will  not  the  divine  energy,  so  constantly  recognised 
by  Constantine  when  engaged  in  forming  the  new  world  of  free 
nations,  find  further  realisation  in  an  era  of  World  Federation, 
a  new  social  order  in  which  the  individual,^the  family,  the  group, 
and  the  nation,  will  each  find  their  perfect  development? 
“  Man’s  sociability  is  unlimited,  since  his  perfectibility  is  un¬ 
limited  .  .  .  his  instinct  for  sociability  extends  beyond 

national  barriers  .  .  .  citizenship  of  a  State  sets  a  man  on 

the  way  to  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  world.”  A  nationalism 
which  bars  the  way  to  internationalism,  which  sings  DeuischUind 
iibcr  allcs,  is  a  morbid  nationalism.  Our  nationalistic  world  is 
still  reeling  from  war-shock,  turning  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
seeking  peace  and  finding  none.  Are  we  watching  the  birth- 
throes  of  a  new  world,  of  a  Federated  World,  a  world  organised 
on  the  Christian  ethic  of  justice  and  reconciliation,  and  admini¬ 
stered  from  a  city  chosen  as  the  capital  of  all  nations?  The  city 
dedicated  by  Constantine,  under  the  symbol  of  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  man,  of  Divine  and  human  peace,  a  city  supreme 
in  beauty,  unrivalled  as  a  vital  point  of  communication  by  sea, 
by  land,  and  by  air,  lies  ready  for  acceptance  as  the  capital  of 
International  Solidarity.  Let  the  League  of  Nations  cleanse 
itself  from  the  associations  of  Versailles,  from  the  taint  of  old 
discredited  diplomacies.  Ijet  it  forget  the  traditions  of  Paris, 
the  city  of  discord,  and  recover  the  traditions  of  the  city  built 
by  Constantine.  The  new  world  of  Constantine,  a  world  of  strong 
young  nations,  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  has 
flowered  for  many  centuries  of  fine,  end  also  of  decadent, 
civilisation.  Has  the  time  come  for  the  ending  of  this  era  of 
efflorescence,  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  fruition,  fruition 
watered  by  the  blood  of  the  heroic  dead  poured  out  in  France, 
in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Gallipoli?  An  historian  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  has  seen  in  Constantine’s  metropolitan  church  a 
“  hearthstone  upon  which  all  the  ashes  of  religion  have  grown 
cold.”  Shall  not  the  ashes  be  raked  away,  and  the  fire  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  flame  of  international  and  social  solidarity — 
“flammam  cetemcc  caritatis  ” — burn  once  again  within  the  walls 
consecrated,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Peace?  G.  M.  Godden. 
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“  Le  mieux  est  I’ennemi  du  bien.” 

— French  Proverb. 

The  English  people  have  got  the  best  Second  Chamber  in  the 
world ;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  know  it,  as  is  proved  by  their 
stolid  refusal  to  take  any  interest  in  the  so-called  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  perfect  apathy,  with  which  all  the  talking 
and  writing  on  the  Government  Resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Tx)rds  have  been  received,  is  the  greatest  compliment  to  that 
assembly.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that,  if  anything  like  a 
“stunt”  against  the  hereditary  peerage  had  been  possible,  the 
Iial)Our,  Radical  and  Revolutionary  parties  would  have  exploited 
the  economic  distress  of  the  hour  to  that  end.  Indeed,  the 
attempt  was  made,  but  it  fell  flat.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
somewhere — though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  where — 
something  like  a  national  consciousness  or  memory  of  historical 
facts.  On  all  the  first-rate  questions  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  on  which  the  hereditary  Chamber  has  differed  from  tl)e 
elected,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  proved  to  have  been  right 
and  the  House  of  Commons  wrong.  The  Lords  rejected 
Gladstone’s  second  Home  Rule  Bill  sent  up  to  it  by  a  House 
of  Commons  elected  in  1892.  At  the  General  Election  which 
followed  in  1895,  the  con.stituencies,  hy  returning  Tjord  Salisbury 
to  power,  endorsed  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1909,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
produced  his  famous  Finance  Act,  which  contained  numerous 
proposals  for  taxing  land  and  houses.  The  House  of  Lords  re¬ 
jected  the  Bill,  and  a  Dissolution  followed,  resulting  in  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  Radical  Budget.  A  lapse  of  six  or  seven  years, 
however,  proved  that  the  Ijords  were  right  and  the  Commons 
were  wrong.  The  Land  Taxes  were  finally  dropped  by  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  as  valueless  and  irritating.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  such  a 
financial  fiasco  would  have  ruined  the  reputation  of  any  other 
Prime  Minister.  However,  that  by  the  way.  In  1911  the  Lords 
rejected  the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  which  had  just  been  carried  by 
Mr.  Asquith’s  newly  elected  Parliament,  and  was  supported  by 
all  the  eloquence  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
protect  enemy  goods  in  neutral  bottoms,  and  I  suppose  no  one 
would  now  deny  that  if  the-  Bill  had  become  an  Act,  one  of  two 
things  must  have  happened  :  either  it  would  have  been  repealed 
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in  the  first  year  of  the  war;  or,  by  preventing  the  blockade  of 
Germany,  would  have  lost  the  war  for  the  Allies.  In  1913  the 
House  of  Tjords  rejected  for  the  third  time  the  Home  Hule  Bill 
for  Ireland,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  infamous  Par¬ 
liament  Act,  was  passed  into  law  without  the  assent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal.  The  Government  never  dared  to  put 
into  operation  the  Act  which  they  had  just  passed  by  these  revolu¬ 
tionary  methods,  and  a  year  or  two  later  it  was  incontinently 
thrown  into  the  dust-bin,  together  with  the  Finance  Act  of  1909. 
There  is  no  oetfing  away  from  these  facta.  T  do  not  say  that 
they  are  remembered  by,  if  they  were  ever  known  to,  the 
majority  of  the  people.  But,  whether  consciously  or  subcon¬ 
sciously,  they  are  present  in  what  I  have  called  the  historical 
memory  of  the  nation. 

There  is  another  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  House 
of  Tx)rda,  which  is  easier  and  perhaps  more  present  to  the  mind 
of  this  generation — T  mean  the  method  of  comparison.  What 
country  in  the  civilised  world  has  got,  I  will  not  say  a  better 
Second  Chamber,  hut  as  good  a  one  as  the  House  of  Lords? 
Comparison  with  the  Senates  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  are 
really  of  little  value  :  the  I^atin  races  differ  so  much  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  their  temperament  and  traditions  as  to  forbid 
the  futility  of  comparing  things  not  in  pari  matrrid.  The  only 
Second  Chamber  with  which  comparison  is  possible  is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stat-es,  which  is  composed  of  Senators  elected  for 
and  retiring  at  fixed  periods.  Would  the  British  people  really 
like  to  have  a  House  of  Tjords  modelled  on  the  pattern  of  the 
American  Senate?  There  are  many  ve.ry  able  and  experienced 
men  in  that  l>ody,  but,  without  wishing  to  be  gratuitously  offen¬ 
sive,  history  compels  me  to  assert  that  the  American  Senate  is 
the  most  quarrelsome  and  dangeixius  Assembly  in  the  world.  The 
American  Senate  is  always  quarrelling,  either  with  the  President 
above  it  or  with  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  below  it.  And 
when  it  is  not  absorbed  in  domestic  squabbles,  it  amuses  itself 
by  passing  comments  upon  the  policy  and  character  of  other 
Powers  which,  if  “God’s  own  country”  had  l)een  floated  a 
couple  of  thousand  miles  further  east,  would  have  involved  it 
in  a  European  war  years  ago.  No,  I  do  not  think  the  British 
j)eople  would  ever  be  such  fools  as  to  set  up  a  replica  of  the 
American  Senate. 

If  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911  had  not  been  passed  there  would 
probably  be  no  question  to-day  of  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Ijords.  To  those  who  follow  politics  wth  attention,  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords  means  the  repeal  or  the  amendment  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  When  the  history  of  these  days  comes  to  l)e 
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written  with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  impartiality,  the 
Parliament  Act  will  be  stigmatised  as  a  most  discreditable,  piece 
of  partisan  legislation.  Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
secure  the  permanent  support  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the 
House  of  CJommons,  used  their  votes  to  mutilate  the  powers 
of  a  branch  of  the  legislature  which  is  older  than  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  whose  only  crime  was,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  that  it  was  more  often  right  than  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  purely  partisan  legislation  hardly  ever  suc¬ 
ceeds.  One  of  the  most  important  clauses  of  the  Parliament  Act 
limited  the  duration  of  Parliament  to  five  years.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  enacted  it  sat  for  eight  years,  repealing,  or  rather 
extending  the  quinquennial  |>eriod  twice,  without  consulting  the 
people.  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  procure  the  permanent  support 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  Act  which  he  passed  for  the 
Settlement  of  Ireland  became,  as  we  have  seen,  a  derelict.  The 
Parliament  Act  must  therefore  be  amended  or  repealed.  Ijord 
Crawford  said,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Ixjrds,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Lords  themselves  to  repeal  the  Act,  which 
is  obviously  true  :  but  it  is  not  to  my  mind  inconceivable  that  a 
House  of  Commons  should  he  elected  which  should  itself  pro¬ 
pose  the  erasure  of  that  scandalous  leaf  from  our  Book  of  Statutes. 
At  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  Lord  Crawford  (whose  speech 
on  the  Resolutions  has  not  received  the  attention  which  its 
breadth  of  mind  and  penetration  deserve)  -that  the  Parliament 
.\ct  is  in  one  respect  not  so  black  as  it  is  painted.  The  two 
and  a  half  years’  veto,  that  is  to  say  the  power  of  passing  a 
Rill  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  third 
Session  of  a  five-years’  Parliament,  is  not  so  serious  as  it  looks. 
It  is,  in  faert,  only  a  translation  into  law  of  the  practice  which 
the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  Peers  has  hitherto  followed. 
There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  House  of  Ijords  rejecting 
a  measure  of  which  the  nation  had  clearly  and  unmistakably 
expressed  its  approval.  With  the  modern  facilities  of  agitation 
in  the  Press,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  two  years  and  a  half  are  surely  ample  room  and  verge 
enougli  for  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  electorate.  It  may 
fairly  be  answered  that  the  story  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1913 
contradicts  this  :  which  is  true,  but  the  violent  medicine  of  the 
Asquith  riqime  is  not  likely  to  became  our  daily  bread,  nor  is 
the  fate  of  the  1913  Bill  such  as  to  encourage  (rovernments 
to  record  it  as  a  precedent.  What  is  called  the  suspensory 
veto  would  not,  to  be  sure,  suspend  a  revolution.  But  I 
deal  not  in  revolutionary  politics.  Revolutions  are  settled  by 
brute  force  or  by  bribery.  Ministerialists  claim  that  we  have 
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avoided  a  revolution  by  a  yearly  expenditure  of  some  200  million 
pounds.  Whether  there  was  ever  any  real  danger  of  a  revolution 
it  is  impossible  to  prove.  But  the  dole  system  and  the  con¬ 
fiscatory  taxation  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  manual  workers  of  the  worries  and  responsibilities 
of  life,  make  a  revolution  a  negligible  risk.  Let  the  suspensory 
veto  stand.* 

The  clause  of  the  Parliament  Act  which  deprives  the  Peers 
of  their  constitutional  right  to  reject  Money  Bills,  and  the  pre¬ 
posterous  size  to  which  the  Second  Chamber  has  been  inflated 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  peerage  brokers,  are  very  serious 
and  urgent  topics.  People  must  attend  to  politics  in  these  days 
or  they  will  "be  stripped  to  the  skin  of  their  money  and  their 
personal  liberty.  Speaking  generally,  the  function  of  a  Second 
Chamber  is  that  of  animated  delay.  With  the  combined  caution 
of  a  Scotchman,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  politician,  Tjord  Crawford 
shied  away  from  the  question  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
legislature  to  save  the  people  from  their  own  mistakes.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  it  is,  and  am  glad  to  be  reminded  by  Lord  Craw¬ 
ford  that  Aristotle  thought  so  too.  To  descend,  however,  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  before  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911 
the  Tjords  had  the  power  of  rejecting,  but  not  amending.  Money 
Bills.  Now  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  allowed  to  reject  or  amend 
a  Money  Bill.  Just  think  what  that  means  to-day,  when  we  are 
floating  on  the  flood  tide  of  State  Socialism.  Formerly  the  only 
Money  Bill  of  a  session  would  he  the  Budget,  the  financial 
measures  of  the  Ministry  to  provide  for  the  indispensable  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  Government,  the  Navy  and  Army,  the  Civil  Service, 
sanitation,  education,  etc.  But  now  there  is  hardly  a  first-class 
Bill  sent  up  to  the  Tjords  which  does  not  involve  financial  con¬ 
sequences  or  contain  financial  provision  for  debatable  policies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  Birmingham  to  Baghdad.  Most 
of  the  leading  men  in  finance  and  commerce  are  nowadays  peers. 
I  need  only  mention  a  few  names — Pevelstoke,  Inchcape,  Tnver- 
forth,  Weir,  Faringdon,  St.  Davids.  None  of  these  acknow¬ 
ledged  experts  on  finance  are  allowed  to  lay  so  much  as  a  finger 
upon  a  Bill  with  financial  clauses,  which  must  be  passed  sub 
silentio.  In  language  whose  insolence  recalls  the  mood  of  pre¬ 
war  Radicalism,  unless  a  Money  Bill  be  returned  to  the  Commons 
unamended  within  one  month  it  will  become  law  as  soon  as  it 
has  received  the  Royal  assent.  The  dangerous  absurdity  of  this 
enactment  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Geddes  Committee,  which 
was  composed  of  five  experts  to  assist  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  framing  his  Budget.  Of  those  five  three  were 
peers — Lords  Inchcape,  Inverforth,  and  Faringdon — who  are. 
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according  to  the  Parliament  Act,  incapable  of  discussing  the 
financial  clauses  of  a  Money  Bill,  for  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  what  he  can  neither 
reject  nor  amend.  We  are  not  a  logical  people,  but  surely  these 
are  inconsistencies  and  anomalies  which  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

Every  Government  must  be  allowed  to  pass,  within  the  session, 
its  Budget,  by  which  I  mean,  as  explained  above,  the  Bill  which 
makes  the  financial  provision  for  the  necessary  work  of  national 
administration.  Although  the  Peers  were  right  about  the  Land 
Taxes  of  1909,  they  were  wrong  to  reject  the  Budget  embodying 
them.  It  would  be  intolerable  that  the  Lords  should  deprive  a 
ministry  which  still  commands  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  King’s  Government.  The 
Budget,  therefore,  as  distinguished  from  other  Bills  with  financial 
clauses  or  consequences,  should  be  immune  from  rejection.  But, 
though  they  should  tiot  be  allowed  to  reject,  the  Lords  should 
be  allowed  to  move  amendments  to  the  Budget,  though  not  to 
insist  uj)on  them.  This  may  seem  absurd  to  some,  but  in  reality 
it  is  very  important.  It  w’ould  be  simply  impossible  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  ignore  Budget  amendments  proposed  by,  say, 
Ix)rd  Inchcape  or  Lord  Faringdon  or  Lord  St.  Davids.  Even 
though  it  was  known  that  these  amendments  could  not  be  in¬ 
sisted  u|X)n,  the  House  of  Commons  w'ould  be  obliged  to  discuss 
them,  and  that  is  everything.  Much  valuable  assistance  would 
in  this  way  be  rendered  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
much  information  be  given  to  the  public.  Moreover,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  neglected  or  pretended  to  despise  amendments  of 
this  character  would  place  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
its  opponents.  The  present  system  of  banishing  the  leading 
financial  experts  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  gagging  them, 
reminds  me  of  the  practice  of  mediaeval  parties  in  the  Florentine 
Republic.  In  Florence,  whenever  an  opponent  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  formidable  or  famous  the  Government  ennobled  him, 
because  the  nobles  were  incapable  of  taking  part  in  politics.  My 
suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  while  the  House  of  Lords  should 
still  be  prevented  from  rejecting  a  Budget,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  move  amendments  to  it,  with  which  the  Commons  would 
disagree  at  their  peril.  With  regard  to  other  Bills,  not  the 
Budget,  containing  financial  provision  for  debatable  policies  or 
which  involve  financial  consequences,  the  power  of  the  Lords 
to  amend  or  reject  should  be  conceded.  The  difficulties  of  con¬ 
fining  the  Budget  to  raising  the  money  for  carrying  on  the  King’s 
Goveniment,  and  for  keeping  out  of  it  clauses  to  finance  ex¬ 
traneous  policies,  are  technical  and  very  difficult,  I  know.  The 
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demand  for  an  independent  authority  other  than  the  8[)eaker  to 
decide  what  are  and  what  are  not  Money  Bills  has  already  been 
made.  There  were  the  old  provisions  against  “  tacking,”  but 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  modern  procedure,  which  miist 
be  left  to  the  draughtsman,  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  other  pundits  of  that  kind.  But  the  point  is  that  the  Tx>rds 
should  have  the  same  jwwer  as  the  Commons — to  discuss,  reject, 
or  amend  questions  of  first-rate  policy,  and  the  means  to  meet 
them. 

Turning  to  the  personnel  of  the  Second  Chamber,  rigorous  de¬ 
flation  is  the  order  of  the  day.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference 
of  o[)inion  that  the  Second  Chamber  should  be  reduced  from  over 
700  to  350  or  300  members.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  since  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  accession  to  power  in  1874  down  to  the  present  day,  387 
new  jieers  have  been  created.  Since  the  Eadical  advent  in  1906, 
it  api)ears  that  some  197  earnest  Liberals  have  accepted  His 
Majesty’s  gracious  invitation  to  enter  the  fortress  of  caste  and 
privilege,  and  there  turn  the  key  u[)on  their  ardent  spirits.  I  do 
not  accuse  Mr.  As(]uith  or  Mr,  Lloyd  George  of  attempting  to 
swamp  the  House  of  Jjords  with  their  adherents,  for  they  both 
know  too  much  of  human  nature  not  to  realise  that  as  soon  as 
a  man  becomes  a  peer  he  also  becomes  a  Conservative.  A  speech, 
for  instance,  like  Ix)rd  Buxton’s  on  the  llesolutions  is  rare  and 
refreshing  fruit  to  those  who  remember  his  fiery  Eadicalism 
in  the  Victorian  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  at  all  events,  has  any  other  object  in 
view  than  to  fill  for  the  coming  election  the  coffers  of  that  small 
ix)litical  party — the  Liberal  Coalitionists.  In  truth,  no  statesman 
and  no  party  in  the  State  can  afford  to  throw  stones  in  the  matter 
of  the  sale  of  honours.  The  open  sale  by  advertisement  of 
boroughs  by  the  peers  who  owned  them  before  the  Eeform  Act 
of  1832  was  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the  sale  of  peerages 
by  modern  Premiers.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  touts  and 
brokers,  recognised  and  unrecognised,  have  just  overstepped  the 
limits  of  decency  in  their  last  four  creations. 

“  Le  scandale  du  monde  est  ce  qui  fait  I’offense.” 

I  was  much  relieved  to  read  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  speech, 
in  which  he  plumped  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hereditary  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Second  Chamber,  without  adulteration  by  either  elec¬ 
tion  or  nomination.  I  have  often  observed  that  what  1/ord 
Birkenhead  thinks  to-day  the  Prime  Minister  thinks  to-morrow. 
The  defence  of  the  hereditary  system  was  put  more  wittily  by 
Ixjrd  Newton,  who,  now  that  Lord  Eosebery  has  retired,  is 
the  greatest  authority  upon  the  com|K)sition  of  the  Second  Cham¬ 
ber.  His  speeches  are  always  informative  and  amusing,  and  1 
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cannot  imagine  why  The  Times  refuses  to  report  them.  Lord 
Newton  expressed  his  opinion  that  whatever  weight  and  influence 
the  House  of  Lords  might  have  in  the  country  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  elected.  Lord  Newton  was  pleased  to 
describe  this  opinion  as  a  part  of  his  own  eccentric  personality, 
which  is  only  his  ironic  way  of  saying  that  nobody  in  the  world 
any  longer  believes  in  government  by  numbers.  Certainly  this 
is  the  fact,  and  no  more  unfortunate  time  could  have  been  chosen 
for  those  who  wish  to  base  the  Second  Chamber  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  election.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
government  by  counting  noses  been  so  discredited  or  sunk  to  a 
lower  level  of  contempt.  It  is  not  only  that  thinkers  in  all 
countries,  whether  statesmen  or  writers  or  professors,  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  democracy.  The  working  classes  themselves 
in  most  Western  countries  have  lost  all  confidence  in  representa¬ 
tive  government,  which  seventy  years  ago  the  Prince  Consort 
said  was  on  its  trial.  It  has  indeed  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  Does  any  man  over  thirty  with  a  coat  to  his  back 
and  a  balance,  however  small,  at  his  bank  believe  in  the  efficacy 
or  even  the  possibility  of  governing  men  by  universal  suffrage? 
That  the  working  men  of  Britain  hold  the  representative  prin¬ 
ciple  in  contempt  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  their  trades  union 
|X)litics  they  ignore  or  defy  it.  They  vote  by  proxy  and  they 
violate  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  upon  all  important  occasions. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass 
amending  Acts  which  would  secure  for  the  mass  of  workers  the 
protection  of  a  secret  ballot,  such  as  parliamentary  electors  enjoy, 
the  Labour  members  opposed  them  with  indecent  violence.  What 
is  called  direct  action,  and  the  Bolshevist  sympathies  of  the 
extreme  wing  of  Labour,  are  merely  expressions  of  contempt  for 
popular  government.  Nor  do  the  “intelligentsia”  seem  quite 
so  confident  as  they  were  in  the  supreme  virtue  of  twenty  million 
male  and  female  voters.,  I  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Bryce,  if 
he  were  still  alive,  would  adhere  to  the  faith  of  a  lifetime ;  cer¬ 
tainly,  Lord  Morley,  before  his  retirement,  emitted  flashes  of 
doubt  about  the  divinity  of  the  people’s  voices.  Nor  have  I  read 
much  in  the  Kadical  press  and  magazines  of  the  time-honoured 
argument  about  the  accident  of  birth.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
a  peer,  with  more  boldness  than  breeding,  twitted  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Thurlow  with  being  the  son  of  a  carrier.  (We  should 
have  called  him  a  haulage  contractor,  and  certainly  have  made 
him  a  baronet.)  Thurlow  replied  that  he  owed  his  position  to 
his  own  ability,  whereas  the  noble  Earl  owed  his  to  being  “the 
accident  of  an  accident.”  As  a  repartee,  this  was  splendid;  as 
a  i)hilosophical  proposition,  it  was  absurd,  as  everything  and 
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everybody  in  this  world  are  the  result  of  chains  of  accident.  It  is 
an  accident,  for  instance,  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  liorci 
Birkenhead  are  not  each  sitting  in  the  other’s  place.  Dr.  Lang 
began  his  career  as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  if  he 
had  adhered  to  his  first  choice  of  vocation  who  can  doubt  that 
his  dialectical  ability  would  have  enabled  him  to  climb  to  the 
Woolsack?  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  might  easily 
have  passed  from  the  Wadham  common-room  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church.  Had  he  done  so,  who  can  believe  that  any  mun¬ 
dane  power  would  have  kept  him  out  of  an  archiepiscopal  palace  ? 
If  we  talk  of  accidents,  indeed  the  accidents  of  the  ballot  are 
far  greater  than  the  accidents  of  birth.  The  choice  of  a  candi¬ 
date  at  an  election  is  largely  a  matter  of  accident :  the  con¬ 
stituency  nowadays  is  composed  of  about  thirty  thousand  voters 
of  both  sexes,  and,  without  the  Irish,  there  are  now  some  600 
of  these  constituencies.  The  House  of  Commons,  therefore, 
is  composed  of  600  more  or  less  chance  members,  based  upon 
18,000,000  accidents,  which,  in  the  grave  and  respectful  language 
of  the  Constitution,  we  call  votes.  It  is  not  for  such  a  body  so 
composed  to  cast  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  peers  sit  by  the  accident  of  birth.  May  I  add  the  hope 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  ruthless  courage  and  common- 
sense,  will  succeed,  not  only  in  preserving  our  hereditary  peerage, 
but  in  excluding  from  the  red  benches  all  petticoats  in  the  shape 
of  peeresses  in  their  own  right.  Peeresses  in  their  own  right 
there  have  been  for  the  last  ten  centuries,  and  it  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  a  little  absurd  that  the  right  should  first  be  claimed  by 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Ehondda.  The  success  of  Lady  Astor 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (where  her  legal  right  to  sit  is  doubt¬ 
ful)  has  not  been  so  striking  as  to  encourage  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  House  of  Lords.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant 
features  of  our  modern  public  life  is  its  want  of  virility,  which 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  oiir  Prime  Minister  belongs  to 
one  of  the  two  feminine  races  of  the  world.  May  the  Lord 
Chancellor  reassert  the  obsolescent  Eights  of  Man  ! 

Obviously,  it  must  be  the  Lords  themselves  who  devise  the 
means  of  reducing  their  number  by  fifty  per  cent.  This  ought 
not  to  be  difficult,  seeing  that  the  large  majority  of  peers  cut 
themselves  out  by  the  fact  that  they  never  attend  the  House 
of  Ijords.  There  are  some  peers  who  have  never  been  inside 
it. 

According  to  Lord  Birkenhead,  two  hundred — and,  according 
to  Lord  Newton,  one  hundred — peers  are  those  who  attend.  One 
cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  as  the  whole  w'ork  of  the  Second 
Chamber  is  in  the  hands  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  individuals — 
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lawyers,  ex-governors,  and  former  or  present  officials.  Bagehot 
once  explained  that  a  great  territorial  peer,  coming  up  from 
his  castle  and  his  tenantry  to  London  to  attend  his  own  House, 
did  not  like  to  be  snuffed  out  by  sleepy  old  judges  and  pert  Under 
Secretaries,  who  did  all  the  business.  Poor  territorial  peer  !  He 
is  mostly  obliged  to  let  or  sell  his  castle  and  live  in  an  hotel 
or  a  seaside  villa.  Under  any  conditions,  it  remains  true  that 
there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  country-gentleman-peer  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  little  or  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  dividing  the  hereditary  peerage  into  two  classes — peers 
and  peers  of  Parliament — the  latter  to  be  chosen  by  as  large  a 
number  of  the  present  body  as  choose  to  attend.  Means,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  devised  to  restrict  the  peers  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  the  agreed  number.  This  would  involve  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  privilege  of  the  Crown,  such  as  was  attempted  by 
the  Whigs  in  1717,  and  is  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
It  would  be  less  disrespectful  to  the  Sovereign  to-day,  because 
while,  theoretically,  the  making  of  peers  is  a  privilege  of  His 
Majesty’s  office,  it  has  been  openly  usurped  by  the  Prime  Minister 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  list  of  new  peers  is  nowadays  headed 
"  The  Prime  Minister’s  List.”  However,  this  is  merely  a  matter 
of  detail  and  form,  which  doubtless  could  be  arranged  without 
further  impinging  on  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  The  general 
election  may  come  now  at  any  moment,  though  probably  not 
before  next  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  attempt  to  change 
the  powers  or  personnel  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  made 
before  that  event.  A  barrier  of  delay  has  already  been  set 
up  in  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Except  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  Ijord  Salisbury  and  a  small  body  of  peers,  nobody  really 
wants  to  touch  the  House  of  Lords.  My  object  in  writing  this 
paper  has  been  to  show  the  danger  of  excluding  the  Second  Cham¬ 
ber  from  all  share  in  the  financial  policy  of  this  country.  The 
experience  of  the  first  House  of  Commons  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  has  shown  that  no  reduction  of  expenditure  can  be 
effected  by  such  a  body.  Nor  ever  will  be,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  a  considerable  and  organised  proportion  of  every  constituency 
live  upon  the  extravagance  of  Government.  Direct  taxation  is 
to  indirect  as  sixty  to  forty,  and  the  payers  of  income  tax  are 
three  millions — out  of  an  electorate  of  twenty  millions.  We 
require  some  guidance  and  protection  from  the  older  branch  of 
the  legislature,  whose  members  are  not  afraid  of  general  elec¬ 
tions,  and  most  of  whose  families  have  lived  for  centuries  on 
English  land. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN  THE  MELTING  POT.. 

The  notion  of  “private  property”  as  distinguished  from 
“public  property”  and  “common  property”  is  as  widespread 
as  conscious  nature  itself.  It  is  seen  in  the  dog  and  his  bone, 
the  cat  and  her  kittens,  the  hen  and  her  eggs.  The  child  clings 
to  its  toys.  Men  fight  and  risk  their  lives  for  what  is  theirs. 
The  notion  has  passed  into  the  internal  usage  and  laws  of  all 
lands.  It  has  become  recognised  in  the  comity  of  nations.  A 
non-resident  foreigner’s  right  of  property  in  things  so  unmaterial 
as  inventions  can  be  secured  to  him  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth.  Works  of  imagination  and  art  can  be  protected  as  private 
property  %vherever  civilised  methods  prevail  under  international 
conventions  which  ensure  citizens  against  infringement  abroad 
as  at  home.  That  is  the  state  of  things  in  time  of  peace.  In 
time  of  war,  the  usage,  if  not  the  right,  of  theft  is  substituted 
for  it  as  betAveen  belligerents.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
statesmen  and  jurists  signed  conventions  which  set  up  limitations 
for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  private  persons  in  time  of 
war,  even  in  case  of  war  between  themselves,  till  eventually  in 
1899  the  first  Hague  Convention  generalised  the  practice  and 
respect  for  private  property  became  a  principle  of  universal 
application,  except  on  the  high  sea,  where  belligerent  States 
continued  to  exercise  the  right  to  capture  private  property  be¬ 
longing  to  any  subject  of  the  State  with  which  it  was  at  war. 
Several  nations,  headed  by  the  United  States,  were  in  favour 
of  abolishing  the  right  of  capture  even  on  the  high  sea,  but 
the  British  Government  refused  to  abolish  this  exception  to  the 
now  recognised  sacredness  of  private  property.  There  were,  it 
is  true,  many  distinguished  Englishmen  who  were  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  right,  and  at  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
conference  at  Brussels  in  1910  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  favour 
of  abolition,  unanimously  with  the  exception  of  one  vote,  that 
of  the  present  writer. 

*  *  *  * 

W.  E.  Hall,  who  better  than  any  other  writer  represents  the 
sane,  orthodox  view  of  this  country,  gives  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  practice  in  respect  of  private  property  generally  since  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present,  which  I  cannot  do  better 
than  summarise.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  usual  to 
seize  all  kinds  of  property  belonging  to  an  enemy.  In  the  course 
of  that  century,  however,  milder  practices  began  to  assert  them- 

(1)  Hall,  Ist  ed.,  p.  369. 
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selves.  lu  the  treaties  of  peace  made  in  1713  between  France 
and  Savoy,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Empire,  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  confiscations  which  had  been  effected  during  the  war 
should  be  reversed.  In  the  Treaties  of  Campo-Formio,  Lune- 
ville,  Amiens,  Friedrichshamm,  Joukoping,  and  Kiel,  and  in 
those  between  France  and  Wurtemberg,  and  France  and  Baden 
in  1796,  and  between  Eussia  and  Denmark  in  1814,  and  France 
and  Spain  in  the  same  year,  provision  was  made  for  removal 
of  sequestrations  which  had  been  placed  upon  incomes  of  private 
persons  and  debts  owing  to  them.  At  the  commencement  of  war 
between  Denmark  and  England  in  1807,  the  latter  seized  and 
condemned  the  Danish  ships  lying  in  British  waters,  and  the 
former  confiscated  all  ships,  goods  and  debts  within  the  kingdom 
belonging  to  British  subjects.  In  1812,  also,  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that,  though  enemy 
property  within  the  territory  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  could 
not  be  condemned  in  the  then  state  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  competent  for  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law 
authorising  confiscation,  and  Justice  Story  considered  that  no 
legislative  act  was  necessary,  and  that  the  “rule  of  nations  is 
that  every  such  exercise  of  authority  is  lawful  and  rests  on  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  nation.”  The  custom,  however,  had 
become  general  of  allowing  subjects  of  a  hostile  state  to  reside 
within  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  during  good  behaviour.  This, 
argues  Hall,  brought  with  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  security 
of  their  property  within  th*e  jurisdiction  (other  than  that  coming 
into  territorial  waters),  and  indirectly,  therefore,  fostered  the 
usage  of  non-confiscation. 

Upon  the  whole,  how^ever,  says  Hall,  subject  to  the  (pialifica- 
tions  made  wdth  reference  to  territorial  waters,  the  seizure  by 
a  belligerent  of  property  within  his  jurisdiction  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  drift  of  modern  opinion  and  practice. 

“For  the  present,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a 
belligerent  does  a  distinctly  illegal  act  in  confiscating  such  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  his  enemies  existing  within  his  jurisdiction 
as  is  not  secured  upon  the  public  faith,  but  the  absence  of  any 
instance  of  confiscation  in  the  more  recent  European  wars,  no 
less  than  the  common  interests  of  all  nations  and  present  feel¬ 
ing,  warrant  a  confident  hope  that  the  dying  right  will  never 
again  be  put  in  force,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  wholly  extinguished 
by  disuse.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  hope  of  W.  E.  Hall  was  given  effect  to  in  Article  46  of 
the  Hague  Eules  for  the  conduct  of  war,  which  provides  that  : — 

“  Family  honour  and  rights,  individual  lives,  and  private  pro- 
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perty  .  .  .  must  be  respected.  Private  property  cannot  be  con¬ 
fiscated.” 

Another  article  of  the  same  Rules  (Article  53),  as  amended 
at  the  Conference  of  1907,  provides  that  ”  an  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  can  only  take  possession  of  the  cash,  funds,  and  property 
liable  to  requisition  belonging  strictly  to  the  State,  depots  of 
arms,  means  of  transport,  stores,  and  supplies,  and,  generally, 
all  movable  property  of  the  State  which  may  be  used  for  military 
operations,”  and,  further,  that,  ‘‘apart  from  cases  governed  by 
maritime  law,  as  well  as  depots  of  arms,  and  generally  all  kinds 
of  war  material,  even  though  belonging  to  companies  or  to  private 
persons,  are  likewise  material  which  may  serve  for  military 
operations,  but  they  must  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  indemnities  paid  for  them.” 

‘‘  All  approaches  on  land,  at  sea,  or  in  the  air,  serving  as  means 
for  transmission  of  intelligence  or  for  transport  of  persons  or 
things,  except  in  cases  governed  by  maritime  law,  depots  of 
arms,  and,'  generally,  all  kinds  of  munitions  of  war,  may  be 
seized,  even  if  belonging  to  private  individuals,  but  shall  be 
restored  and  indemnities  settled  when  peace  has  been  concluded.” 

These  articles,  in  fact,  were  intended  to  be  a  reproduction  of 
the  existing  usage— of  the  rule  that  private  property  on  land 
is  liable  to  seizure,  but  not  to  appropriation.  It  therefore 
registers  a  principle  not  only  applicable  as  between  signatories, 
but  of  absolute  right ;  it  forbids  a  State  from  disposing  of  the 
private  property  of  individuals  wdthouf  their  consent. 

The  belligerent  invader,  it  is  seen,  has  a  general  right,  under 
the  existing  practice,  of  seizure  of  w'hatever  in  his  discretion  he 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  Tiuis,  in  the  case  of  railways,  the  invading  com¬ 
mander  is  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the  rolling  stock,  stations, 
and  the  whole  of  the  railway  administration,  without  distinction 
as  to  whether  the  railways  belong  to  the  government  of  the 
invaded  State  or  to  private  companies.  Where  they  belong  to 
private  companies  the  general  rules  applicable  to  private  pro¬ 
perty  within  the  invaded  State  are  followed — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  right  to  take  does  not  imply  the  right  to  take  without 
payment. 

In  the  war  of  1870-1871  the  German  Army  took  possession 
of  the  Eastern,  Northern,  Orleans,  and  Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranean  Railways,  and  during  their  occupation  of  them  the  German 
authorities  received  the  proceeds  of  the  traffic.  After  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  a  mixed  commission  was  appointed  to  settle 
the  sum  to  be  returned  to  the  companies,  w’hich  also  re-entered 
into  possession  of  their  rolling  and  other  stock. 
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In  the  case  of  the  South  African  Railway,  which  was  seized 
by  the  British  authorities  during  the  Boer  War,  the  British 
authorities,  instead  of  returning  its  property  to  the  company, 
appropriated  it,  and  dealt  with  groups  of  shareholders  inde¬ 
pendently.  Their  object,  apparently,  was  to  avoid  having  to 
include  in  any  arrangement  the  shares  which  belonged  to  the 
Transvaal  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.^  The 
result  of  not  complying  with  established  usage,  however,  was 
great  confusion,  and  was  a  first  breach  in  the  new  principle  of 
exemption  from  confiscation  of  private  property  on  land,  which 
had  been,  as  has  been  seen,  an  achievement  of  International  Law* 
in  connection  with  the  usages  of  war. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as  a  now  accepted  principle  of 
International  Law  that  private  property  is  no  longer  subject 
to  appropriation.  This  is  an  absolute  right  which  jurists  have 
endeavoured  to  place  beyond  the  discretion  of  governments  or 
even  treaties. 

«  *  «  « 

During  the  late  war  all  considerations  of  private  right  in 
respect  of  non-combatants  were  cast  to  the  winds,  and  govern¬ 
ments  set  an  example  of  misappropriation  which  was  as  destruc¬ 
tive  of  individual  right  and  liberty  as  warfare  itself.  Private 
property  ceased  to  be  respected.  Among  the  Allied  belligerents 
themselves,  wherever  it  was  found  unprotected  by  possession 
near  the  front,  it  was  treated  as  derelict,  and  where  it  belonged 
to  enemy  subjects,  wherever  it  was  situated,  its  appropriation 
was  sanctioned  by  law. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  which  country  initiated 
the  brigandage  operation  of  liquidating  enemy  concerns  during 
the  war,  and  have  drawn  up  the  following  list  of  enactments 
in  the  sequence  of  their  adoption  : — 

1.  Germany:  August  7,  1914,  closing  the  German  Courts  to  French 
nationals  resident  abroad. 

2.  Germany :  September  4,  1914,  empowering  authorities  to  exercise 
supervision  over  enemy  concerns. 

3.  Great  Britain :  September  18,  1914,  Controllers  to  be  appointed 
in  respect  of  individual  concerns. 

4.  France:  September  27,  1914,  providing  for  the  sequestration  of 
enemy  property. 

6.  Germany:  October  22,  1914,  compulsory  administration  managers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Court. 

6.  Germany :  November  26,  1914,  authority  given  on  request  of 
German  partner  to  liquidate  French  interests. 

7.  Great  Britain:  November  27,  1914,  appointing  Custodian  of 
enemy  property. 

(1)  See  my  Problenu  oj  International  Praetiee  and  Diplomacy. 
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8.  Germany :  February  17,  1915,  Compulsory  administration  of 
enemy  concerns  inaugurated  in  Belgium. 

9.  Great  Britain  :  January  27,  1916,  power  granted  to  Controllers  to 
liquidate  enemy  property. 

10.  Germany:  July  31,  1916,  liquidation  of  all  enemy  concerns 
authorised. 

11.  Germany:  August  29,  1916,  British  concerns  in  Belgium  to  be 
liquidated. 

The  sequence  shows  that  the  first  sinner  in  liquidation  was 
the  British  Government,  who  began  liquidating  enemy  concerns 
as  early  as  January,  1916.  The  Germans  retaliated  in  July  and 
August  of  the  same  year. 

Whether  the  measure  of  liquidating  enemy  concerns  was  a 
ruse  de  guerre  or  not,  it  served  as  such  with  great  effect,  seeijig 
that  appropriation  of  enemy  property  became  a  powerful  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  smaller  States  to  side  with  the  Allies.  German 
ships  and  business  bouses  and  their  property  were  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  Declarations  of  war  sufficed  to  legalise  their 
seizure,  especially  when  it  became  evident  that  Germany’s 
enemies  were  too  numerous  to  afford  any  prospect  of  her  ultimate 
success.  And  thus  appropriation  and  liquidation  of  German 
property  went  forward  at  a  scandalous  pace,  especially  in  England, 
where  public  sales  of  German  property  in  Africa  were  “  bargains  ” 
confined  obviously  to  a  limited  number  of  possible  purchasers. 

The  French  Government,  be  it  said  to  its  honour,  confined 
itself  to  sequestrating  German  ])roperty,  and  T  tbink  T  am  not 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  it  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  appro¬ 
priating  enemy  property  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  because 
it  had  become  indispensable  to  cover  the  disgraceful  violation 
of  international  law  and  justice  by  others.  In  any  case,  when 
the  Allied  governments  came  together  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
peace  to  be  enforced  against  Germany  they  found  themselves 
confronted  with  fails  accomplis.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
illegality  was  to  make  it  legal.  Hence  the  adoption  in  the 
treaty  of  the  principle  of  wholesale  appropriation  of  German 
belongings  of  every  kind ;  and  to  disguise  the  disregard  of  the 
principle  of  inviolability  of  private  property  the  treaty  provided 
for  indemnification  by  the  German  Government  of  the  loss 
incurred  individually  by  such  appropriations. 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  numerous  mistakes  made  by  the  many  cooks  who 
were  responsible  for  the  European  “mixed  grill,”  as  their  work 
has  been  called,  was  to  think  that  Germany  was  rich  and  could 
pay  all  that  was  exacted  from  her,  among  other  things  these 
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indemnities  due  to  her  subjects  resident  abroad  who  had  been 
divested  of  their  belongings. 

It  has  not  turned  out  to  be  so. 

Tiie  result  has  been  that  private  property  has  been  appropriated 
in  many  cases  without  compensation,  in  the  rest  with  merely 
nominal  compensation. 

Our  own  Government,  chief  sinner  in  the  matter,  ought  to 
be  the  first  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  slur.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  conscious  of  its  wTongdoing,  and  has  even  gone  the  length 
of  holding  up  monies  held  in  trust  under  an  official  licence  granted 
during  the  war !  The  proceeding,  however,  is  so  contrary  to 
English  notions  of  legal  propriety  and  fair  dealing  that  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  straggling  wave  of  aftermath  of  the  war 
fever.  ^ 

That  the  Allies  did  not  intend  in  the  peace  terms  to  confiscate 
private  property  is  acknowledged.  The  British  Government, 
in  fact,  is  at  pains  to  avoid  any  misconception  on  the  subject. 
It  follows  that,  this  being  the  intent  of  the  parties,  confirmed 
by  established  practice,  if  the  compensation  provided  for  falls 
.short  of  the  amount  appro})riated,  the  difference  ought  to  be 
made  good  from  some  other  source. 

Now  that  mankind  is  beginning  to  see  events  and  circum¬ 
stances  in  their  real  proportions  and  perspective  again  ®  we  have 
to  set  many  things  right  that  were  done  in  the  heat  of  combat 
or  while  the  nerves  of  the  combatants  who  settled  the  conditions 
of  peace  were  still  quivering.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  return 
to  the  rightful  owners  in  kind  the  private  property  appropriated, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  property  which  the  German 
Government  has  not  made  good  still  belong  legally  to  the  owners, 
and  ought  to  be  made  good  by  the  government  which  appropriated 
them.  In  any  general  settlement,  such  as  the  one  at  present  in 
contemplation,  provision  ought  to  be  made  to  palliate  at  any 
rate  what  was  a  disgraceful  violation  of  the  principles  of  law, 
humanity,  and  justice. 

*  *  *  * 

Modern  historians  scout  the  idea  of  isolated  causes  in  the 
sequence  of  events.  That  there  is  a  collective  mind  subject  to 
waves  of  thought  and  trends  of  development  is  now  a  common¬ 
place  of  historical  reasoning. 

(1)  The  Nobel  liquidation  case. 

(2)  The  belligerent  conscience  masked  a  multitude  of  sins,  acts  forbidden  by 
morality  and  humane  considerations  by  calling  them  “  reprisals,”  and  this  was 
the  term  iised  on  both  sides  as  justification  for  malicious  appropriation  of 
private  belongings  during^the  war,  but  that  nightmare  now  belongs  to  the  past. 
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Is  there,  perhaps,  at  present  among  civilised  mankind,  a  wave 
of  reaction  against  the  institution  and  notion  of  “private  pro¬ 
perty”  ?  Are  the  collectivism  of  the  Soviets,  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  certain  kinds  of  property,  Hhe  misappropriations  by 
belligerents  during  a  long  and  demoralising  war  manifestations 
of  an  identical  tendency?  Are  what  seem  to  be  misappropria¬ 
tions  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  iwssibly  a  consequence  of  uncon¬ 
scious  Triehc?  We  seem  to  be  drifting  back  to  a  prehistoric 
state,  to  the  communism  of  tribal  life,  and,  in  any  case,  to  the 
sort  of  State  brigandage  which  had  survived  till  our  own  time, 
in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  Grotius  to  introduce  morality  into  the 
dealings  of  nations. 

Statesmen  will  do  well  to  examine  tendencies  which  may  com¬ 
promise  the  future  of  Europe  irretrievably.  We  have  already 
lost  much  of  the  respect  we  once  enjoyed  among  Eastern  peoples. 
It  is  up  to  our  governing  l)odies  now  to  save  what  we  can  of 
our  good  name  and  sacrifice  to  keeping  it  the  enjoyment  of  any 
ill-gotten  gains. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  little  hope  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public  finances  there  will  be  much  official  response  to  a  call 
for  jiistice  which  would  involve  any  further  charge  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  estimates.  Still,  it  is  well  to  record  a  protest  against  a 
proceeding  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  which  has  made  Englishmen 
respected  the  world  over.  Shortly,  the  Prime  Minister  will  have 
it  in  his  ]x>wer  to  show  that  he  has  not  forgotten  that  England’s 
good  repute  is  one  of  her  best  business  assets. 


Thomas  Barclay. 
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“  I’ve  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal.” 

Thus  boasted  Byron,  and  thus  might  Mr.  Tliomas  Hardy  boast, 
were  he  Byronic  instead  of  ironic.  Whether  his  legion  heroines 
flashed  uixm  his  inward  eye,  or  are  drawn  from  the  life  with  bold, 
.firm  strokes,  their  splendid  vitality  is  indubitable. 

“Mr.  Hardy’s  fixed  ideas  about  young  women,  whatever  their 
upbringing,  are  so  original,  adhered  to  with  such  tenacity  from 
J)ook  to  book,  and  so  wiiiningly  illustrated  as  to  cry  for  comment.’’ 
Thus  wrote  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie,  in  1889,  of  those  he  calls 
“  exasiorating  and  adorable,’’  in  a  brilliant  if  not  always  strictly 
logical  survey  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  novels.  It  was  left  for  a  French¬ 
man  with  an  English  name  to  go  deeper  into  this  alluring 
subject  in  the  course  of  an  able  study,  always  interesting,  if 
occasionally  irritating.  “  M.  Hardy  semble  croire,  avec 
Prudhom,  que  la  femme  est  un  etre  moralement  inferieure  a 
I’homme,  et  d’une  conscience  plus  d6bile.  .  .  .  il  parait 

presque  croire  avec  George  Sand  que  les  femmes  sont  des 
imbeciles.’’  The  reply  of  Sainte-Beuve,  made  to  a  certain 
question  upon  the  flyleaf  of  his  Portraits  dc  Femmes,  might  with 
truth  be  Mr.  Hardy’s  answer  to  this  accusation  :  “  Avez-vons 
done  et6  femme,  monsieur,  pour  pretendre  ainsi  nous 
oonnaitre?’’  “Non,  madanie,  je  ne  suis  pas  le  divin  Tir<5sias, 
je  ne  suis  qu’un  humble  mortel  qui  vous  a  beaucoup  aimees.’’ 

In  Sesame  and  Lilies  Ruskin  pennitted  the  demurest  Victorian 
miss  to  have  seven  suitors  “  under  vow  ’’  for  her,  yet  Sir  J.  M. 
Barrie  falls  foul  of  Mr.  Hardy  for  “eight  heroines  with  twenty- 
two  lovers,  which  lead  to  eleven  secret  engagements,  three  secret 
marriages,  and  three  elopements  that  came  to  nothing.’’  M. 
Hedgecock  is  equally  ruffled,  and  more  arithmetical  later  on. 

‘  ‘  Ces  treize  femmes  qui  se  reconnaissent  trente-trois  pretendants ; 
et  puisque  chez  M.  Hardy  elles  n’avouent  jamais  tout,  on  pent 
croire  qu’il  y  avait  d’autres.’’  Neither,  however  rashly,  tries  to 
deny  the  undeniable  “  a  savoir  leur  sinc^rit^.  A  la  place  des 
heroines  des  uns,  pures  innocentes  depourvues  d’instinct,  au  lieu 
des  creatures  d’^lite  des  autres,  il  nous  fait  voir  des  femmes 
vibrantes,  palpitantes,  chez  qui  I’intellect  et  le  desir  sont  melanges 
en  proportion  inconstante.  11  ne  ddcrit  pas  les  femmes  comme 
line  race  k  part  mais  comme  une  des  deux  divisions  de 
rhumanit6  avec  les  memes  qualites,  les  memes  defauts  des 
homraes,  et  quelques  uns  de  plus!’’  Finally,  however,  M. 
Hedgecock  ceases  to  cavil,  and  surrenders  at  discretion.  “  Pour 
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trouver  des  heroines  aussi  franchement  depeintes,  il  faudrait 
remonter  jiisqu’aii  Shakespeare  .  .  .  nous  disons  qu’il  est  le 

plus  grand  tragique  de  la  litterature  anglaise  depuis  I’epoque 
d’Elizabeth,  Bathsheba  c’est  la  femme  la  plus  complete.” 

Neither  of  these  two  critics,  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie,  with  his 
necessarily  incomplete  impression  and  sweeping  generalisations, 
or  M.  Hedgecock  in  his  painstaking  analysis,  sufficiently  under¬ 
lines  the  wide  scope  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  dealing  with  the  eternal 
feminine.  They  falsely  accuse  him  of  harping  to  tediousness  on 
one  string,  when  his  strongest  point  is  his  infinite  variety.  His 
young  men  are  never  the  mere  clothes-props  of  greater  than  he ; 
still,  with  the  arresting  exception  of  Sergeant  Troy,  they  do  not 
haunt  the  imagination  like  their  complex  loves.  If  in  The 
Dynasts  Josephine  and  Marie-Louise  move  ehadowy,  it  is  the 
same  with  all  the  human  puppets  of  that  vast  drama  shifted  liy 
the  relentless  hand  of  fate.  The  shorter  poems  are  dominated 
by  sex  problems.  They  abound  in  vivid  creations,  compact  of 
flesh  and  blood  for  all  their  spirit  and  fire.  “  The  Revisitation,” 
‘‘The  Two  RosaUnds,”  would  of  themselves  rebut  all  charge  of 
sameness.  ‘‘A  Wife  Waits” — and  the  comprehending  poet 
flings  his  searchlight  upon  this  wretched,  patient  Griselda,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  depths  of  her  character  in  three  verses  : 

“  Will’s  at  the  dance  in  the  clubroom  below. 

Where  the  tadl  liquor  cups  foam  ; 

I,  on  the  pavement  up  here  by  the  Bow 
Wait,  wait  to  steady  him  home. 

Will  and  his  partner  are  treading  a  tune, 

Loving  companions  they  be. 

Will,  before  he  married  in  June, 

Said  he  loved  none  but  me. 

Said  he  would  let  his  old  pleasures  all  go 
Ever  to  live  with  his  dear. 

Will’s  at  the  dance  at  the  clubroom  below. 

Shivering  I  wait  for  him  here.” 

Yet  because  Mr.  Hardy  assures  us,  to  our  keen  regret,  there 
are  to  be  no  more  romances,  though  we  may  still  hope  for  poems, 
it  is  essential  to  pass  on  to  the  completed  part  of  his  achievement, 
his  wonderful  picture-gallery  of  women  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  The  books  they  animate  fall  into  four  loosely  defined 
divisions.  There  are  the  tragedies  crowning  him  genius ;  the 
cowslip-perfumed  comedies  with  their  queens  of  curds  and  cream  ; 
what  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  calls  the  society  novels,  over  which,  he 
peevishly  prophesiesTXl^the  besom  of  oblivion  will  soon  pass  ’  ’ ; 
and  the  short  stories,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  handful  of 
Englishmen  who  have  attained  the  perfection  of  the  French 
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contc.  All  are  thickly  populated,  with  high  death  and  hirth 
rates,  and  in  a  few  inadequate  notes  of  admiration  it  is  only 
|)ossible  to  make  an  unsatisfactory  survey,  reckless  of  chronology. 

“  L’amour  est  la  base  de  tons  ces  ouvrages.  Cette  passion  n’est 
pas  id^alisee  chez  lui.”  It  is  alleged — though  it  may  now  be  a 
mistake — that  only  five  Hardy  novels  have  been  translated  into 
French,  The  Trumpet  Major,  Jude,  Tess,  Under  the  Green¬ 
wood  Tree,  and  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  where  Bathsheba’s 
pretty  name  is  changed  to  Barbara,  and  serves  for  title.  That 
M.  Hedgecock  proves  conscientious  study  of  all  the  rest  in 
English  makes  his  double-dyed  error  the  more  amazing.  For 
what  is  an  ideal  love  if  not  the  flawlessly  unselfish  passion  of 
^larty  South,  land-girl,  for  Giles  Winterbourne?  Is  it  unique 
for  Mr.  Hardy  to  honour  one  of  his  heroines  further,  as  in  this 
instance,  by  making  a  poem  of  her  heart-beats?  She  seems  the 
least  of  the  three  women  concerned  in  the  tragedy  of  The  Wood- 
Innders,  yet  Marty  South’s  wistful  “reverie  ”  enshrines  her  idyll. 

That  weak,  charming  Grace  Melbury  goes  back  to  her  unstable 
husband  Fitzpiers  gives  no  relief  to  the  sombreness  of  this  fine 
book.  There  can  never  be  peace  for  Grace  educated  above  her 
station,  and  casting  longing,  lingering  glances  back  to  the  safe, 
simple  life  where  she  fancies  cruel  disillusion  would  have  passed 
her  by.  Passion-wracked  Mrs.  Charmond  in  her  lurid  beauty 
and  her  shame  never  overshadows  Marty,  whose  “squirrel- 
coloured  ”  hair  she  bought  and  wore.  For  Marty  was  ready  to 
dispose  of  her  one  charm  after  she  had  seen  Giles  look  at  Grace 
and  had  read  the  meaning  of  that  look.  Before  the  aching  death 
of  her  frail  hope  she  had  clung  like  a  true  woman  to  her  long 
silken  tresses.  Plain,  poor,  and  solitary,  Marty  was  rich  with 
her  untarnished  ideals.  She  triumphed  when  Grace,  re-united 
to  Fitzpiers,  failed  to  meet  her  at  the  grave  of  Giles.  “Now, 
now,  my  own  love,”  she  whispered,  “you  are  mine,  and  only 
mine,  for  she  has  forgot  ’ee  at  last,  although  for  her  you  died! 
But  I — whenever  I  get  up  I’ll  think  of  ’ee,  and  whenever  I  lie 
down  I’ll  think  of  ’ee.  Whenever  I  plant  the  young  larches  I’ll 
think  nobody  could  plant  as  you  planted.  ...  If  ever  I  forget 
your  name,  let  me  forget  home  and  Heaven !  But  no,  no,  my 
love,  I  never  can  forget  ’ee,  for  you  was  a  good  man,  and  did 
good  things.”  This  Wessex  peasant  maiden  would  of  herself 
be  enough  to  make  Mr.  Hardy  the  Millet  among  novelists.  It 
is  she,  and  not  vacillating  Grace,  who  redeems  the  gloom  of  The 
Woodlanders. 

Fiustacia  Vye,  of  The  Return  of  the  Native,  had  Greek  blood 
in  her  veins,  and  its  imperative  call  made  her  a  rebel.  “It  is 
all  the  fault  of  the  place  I  live  in,”  was  her  hopeless  cry,  for 
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she  hated  grim,  marvellous  Egdon  Heath  as  if  it  had  been  the 
dungeon  of  Giant  Despair.  “  Eustacia  Vye  is  a  libel  on  noble 
womanhood.”  Thus  absurdly  did  ignorance  once  misjudge  a 
masterpiece.  For  Eustacia  is  a  glowing  picture  inspiring 
compassion,  but  never  contempt.  To  Clym  Yeobright,  though 
-for  him  she  wore  a  “blinding  halo,”  there  ever  came  a  chilling 
sense  of  doubt.  “You  are  ambitious,  Eustacia  ;  no,  not  exactly 
ambitious — luxurious.  I  ought  to  be  of  the  same  vein  to  make 
you  happy,  I  suppose.  And  yet,  far  from  that,  I  could  live  and 
die  in  a  hermitage  here  with  proper  work  to  do.”  “Don’t  mis¬ 
take  me,  Clym ;  though  I  should  like  Paris,  I  love  you  for  your¬ 
self  alone.  ...  It  is  too  much  what  I  feel.  They  say  such  love 
never  lasts.  It  must.” 

It  was  fatal  that  she  should  yoke  herself  irrevocably  to  one 
,  thus  drawn  to  the  austere  life.  Her  frantic  efforts  to  break  the 
chains  of  circumstance  were  the  only  logical  sequence  to  her 
impulsive  yielding.  The  appeal  of  her  dark  loveliness,  those 
“  pagan  eyes  full  of  nocturnal  mysteries,”  is  jwtent.  The  cruel 
person  who,  to  prove  her  a  witch  insensible  to  pain,  ran  a  pin 
deep  into  her  round  arm  in  the  village  church  was  near  to  the 
truth,  though  she  fainted.  The  relentless  wrath  of  her  husband 
when  he  believed  her  answerable  for  the  death  of  his  stern  mother 
hurries  Eustacia  to  her  doom;  the  wages  of  her  sin  is  death. 
Surely  the  real  blame  lies  with  her  tempter,  Wildeve,  drowned 
with  her  just  when  he  has  won  his  heart’s  desire  for  wealth. 

In  clumsier  hands  the  true  Tomasin  might  have  been  a  mere 
lay-figure  foil  to  the  chameleon  Eustacia.  Her  character  is, 
instead,  a  little  marvel  of  penetration.  Never  dull,  she  is  drawn 
with  precisely  the  same  sure  touch.  “The  gentlest  woman  is 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  show  all  her  cards”  is  said  of  her,  one  of 
the  many  asides,  illuminating  her  delicate  complexities.  Free 
from  the  will-o’-the-wisp  husband  who  gambled  away  her 
guineas  by  the  eerie  light  of  a  thousand  glow-worms,  she  married 
her  faithful  lover,  the  picturesque  Reddleman.  Even  perfect 
faith  in  their  sunny  future  leaves  The  Return  of  the  Native  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  tragic  muse  Eustacia,  “solidly  fair  as  a  Greek 
statue.” 

Mr.  Hardy  is  here,  as  in  The  Mayor  of  Casterhridge,  far  too 
absolute  an  artist  to  leave  only  the  dead  upon  his  stage  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Nicholas  Rowe.  .There  are  silver  linings  to  the 
clouds  wilfully  ignored  by  those  who  insist  upon  his  pessimism  as 
the  inevitable  Leitmotif  of  his  pastoral  or  other  symphonies.  This 
is  not  the  j)lace  to  linger  over  the  impressive  hero  of  a  book 
of  unsurpassed  technique,  but  with  the  three  other  chequered 
lives,  interwoven  with  that  of  Hefichard.  The  wife  he  sold  and 
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bought  back  for  five  guineas ;  the  stepdaughter  he  awhile  believed 
his  own;  and  the  gold-dusted  butterfly,  Lucetta,  broken 
upon  the  wheel.  Mrs.  Henchard,  innocent  through  ignorance 
“as  a  saint  above  the  clouds,”  is  a  pathetic  figure.  “A 
warm-hearted,  homespun  woman,  with  nothing  sharp  or  clever 
about  her,”  able,  however,  to  perceive  the  mental  superiority 
of  her  sweet-natured  child.  ”  The  desire — sober  and  repressed — 
of  Elizabeth  Jane’s  heart  was  indeed  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  under¬ 
stand.  How  could  she  become  a  woman  of  wider  knowledge, 
higher  repute — ‘  better,’  as  she  termed  it?  This  was  her  constant 
inquiry  of  her  mother ;  and  her  mother  groaned  as  she  felt  she 
could  not  aid  in  the  search.” 

When  Henchard  angrily  protested  against  women  as  a  “cross- 
grained  ”  lot  with  “nothing  straight”  about  them,  he  forgot 
these  two.  Elizabeth  Jane  is  a  finely  wrought  study  in  goodness, 
fragrant  with  reticent  charm.  Lucetta,  with  her  beauty  a  little 
worn,  is  an  alluring  type  of  those  stooping  ladies  of  whose 
many  aspects  Mr.  Hardy  shows  such  acute  perception. 
Ijike  Eustacia,  she  pays  for  her  folly  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  her  one  real  friend  being  Elizabeth  Jane,  whom 
she  has  unwittingly  wronged.  For  Elizabeth  loved  Farfrae 
secretly,  and  he  too  was  captivated  by  Lucetta,  as  Henchard 
had  been  before  him.  “The  pain  she  experienced  from 
the  almost  absolute  obliviousness  of  the  pair  of  them 
became  at  times  half-dissipated  by  a  sense  of  its  humorous¬ 
ness.  When  Lucetta  had  pricked  her  finger  they  were 
as  deeply  concerned  as  if  she  were  dying.  When  she  herself  had 
been  seriously  ill  or  in  danger,  they  forgot  about  it  immediately. 
Such  is  never  the  attitude  of  an  inferior  mind.  As  regarded 
Farfrae,  she  thought  after  honest  reflection  that  it  was  quite 
natural..  What  was  she  beside  Lucetta?  .  .  She  had  learnt 
the  lesson  of  renunciation,  and  was  as  familiar  with  the  wreck 
of  each  day’s  wishes  as  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  If  her 
earthly  career  had  taught  her  few  book  philosophies,  it  had  at 
least  well  practised  her  in  this.” 

She  was  never  jealous,  embittered,  or  petty,  and  most  loyal  to 
Lucetta,  dangerously  approaching  her  supreme  moment.  Lucetta 
was  at  the  zenith  of  social  success,  culminating  in  a  royal  hand¬ 
shake,  when  she  was  suddenly  bnitally  confronted  with  the  venge¬ 
ance  of  Henchard’s  enemies,  his  effigy  and  her  own  sent  through 
Casterbridge  for  a  “skimity  ride  ”  back  to  back  upon  a  donkey. 
How  the  vivid  scene  throbs  with  life.  Vainly  does  the  pale 
Elizabeth,  who  has  caught  sight  of  the  horrible  procession,  strive 
to  close  the  window  to  hide  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  victim.  Too 
late  !  “She’s  me — even  to  the  parasol — my  green  parasol,”  cried 
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Liicetta,  with  a  wild  laugh.  Elizabeth  troubled  nothing  about 
the  “  demoniac’s  Sabbath  outside.”  Her  one  thought  was  to 
strive  to  save  the  mother  and  her  unborn  child  by  most  womanly 
tenderness.  In  vain.  Lucetta  had  only  just  time  to  falter  her 
confession  to  the  chivalrous  husband,  who  quite  deserved  to  marry 
Elizabeth  afterwards.  And  in  being  forced  to  class  herself  among 
the  fortunate  she  did  not  cease  to  wonder  at  the  persistence  of 
the  unforeseen,  when  the  one  to  whom  such  unbroken  tranquillity 
was  op}X)sed  in  the  adult  stage  was  she  whose  youth  had  seemed 
to  teach  that  happiness  was  but  the  occasional  episode  in  a  drama 
of  pain. 

Those  last  words  might  have  been  tlie  title  of  Tcss  of  the 
D'Urhervilles.  The  clamour  of  antagonistic  criticism  of  this 
great  book  has  been  silenced  by  world-recognition  since  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1892.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  its  creator  to 
justify  himself  by  quoting  St.  Jerome  :  ”  If  an  offence  come  out 
of  the  truth,  better  is  it  that  the  offence  came  than  that  the 
truth  be  concealed.”  The  countless  imitations  of  would-be  Hardys 
best  manifest  the  lonely  perfection  of  this  achievement.  In  the 
centenary  year  of  Flaubert  comparison  between  Tess  and  Madame 
Bovary  was  inevitable,  poles  apart  though  they  be.  M.  Hedgecock 
excusably  holds  a  brief  for  his  compatriot,  finding  fault  with 
what  he  calls  Mr.  Hardy’s  impressionism.  ”  II  serait  facile  de 
prouver  que  M.  Hardy  glisse  sur  ces  dtHails  avec  une  rare  habiletc, 
mais  c’est  une  habiletc  qui  aurait  horripil^  Flaubert.”  It  is  in 
speaking  of  Tess  be  complains  :  ”  II  ne  nous  fait  pas  suivre  la 
fabrication  de  cette  ame  avec  tout  le  detail  qu’affecte  Flaubert 
it  I’f^tude  d’Emma  Bovary.”  M.  Hedgecock  might  as  reasonably 
object  that  Titian  failed  to  background  his  pictures  with  kitchen 
utensils,  as  Gerard  Dow  would  have  done.  'Both  these  books  are 
novels  poignant  with  purpose,  but  Henry  James  had  no.cause  to 
lament  the  absence  of  ”  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,”  in  the 
sorrowful  annals  of  Tess  as  he  did  the  unrelieved  sordidness  of 
those  of  Emma  Bovary.  The  deeply  wronged  descendant  of  the 
ancient  race  of  d’TJrbervilles  is  never  without  a  simple  dignity  in 
which  Madame  Bovary  is  utterly  deficient.  It  is  enough  to 
contrast  their  endings.  Tess  in  her  fearless  submission  to  her 
awful  fate  excites  frequent  compassion,  nay  indignation  that  such 
things  can  be.  Emma  Bovary,  suicide,  writhing  upon  her  bed  in 
that  revolting  room,  sickly  with  poison,  leaves  us  pitiless. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to-day  to  dissect  Tess  afresh,  even  if 
it  were  not  impossible  to  one  w'ho  first  read  this  work  of  genius 
in  ”  Melchester  ”  on  the  night  of  a  tremendous  thunderstorm 
after  standing  on  Stonehenge  lit  by  the  fires  of  a  sullen  sunset. 
Here  again  is  to  be  found  a  salient  example  of  the  ideal  love 
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M.  Hedgecock  would  have  us  believe  wanting.  What  of  the 
dairymaids  worshipping  Angel  Clare  with  the  desire  of  moths 
for  a  star?  Pallid  Izz  Hewett  knows  no  shame  when  accused. 
“  She  put  her  mouth  against  the  wall  and  kissed  the  shade  of  his 
mouth.”  It  is  rough  Marian  who  whispers  to  Tess :  “You  will 
think  of  us  when  you  be  his  wife,  Tess,  and  of  how  we  told  ’ee 
that  we  loved  him,  and  how  we  tried  not  to  hate  you,  could  not 
hate  you,  did  not  hate  you,  because  you  were  his  choice,  and  we 
never  hoped  to  be  chose  by  him.” 

Quite  how  far  Mr.  Hardy  wishes  us  to  believe  in  heredity  may 
be  uncertain,  yet  surely  hapless  Tess  harked  back  to  some  hapless 
ancestress  for  the  rare  qualities  alien  to  the  happy-go-lucky 
mother  ‘‘from  whom  I  got  my  prettiness.”  Joan  Durbeyfield 
is  absolutely  true  to  nature,  a  cheerful  slattern,  ever  ready  to 
bid  dull  care  begone  at  Polliver’s  alehouse.  There  is  nothing 
cynical  in  her  treatment,  or  in  that  of  the  strict  evangelical  Mrs. 
Clare,  with  her  sweetness  softening  the  asperities  of  her  narrow 
creed.  These  tw’o  mothers  with  their  remoteness  from  each 
other  would  suffice  to  shatter  the  theory  of  limitation  to  one  type 
in  Mr.  Hardy’s  outlook  upon  womanhood,  even  if  Tess  herself 
did  not ;  for  she  has  only  one  dark  touch  of  kinship  with  the 
facile  Lucetta,  with  Mrs.  Charmond,  with  Eustacia,  or  Sue 
Bridehead.  She  stands  in  the  pillory,  pleading  her  awful  cause 
with  only  Dahlia,  sister  to  Rhoda  Fleming,  to  bear  her  fitting 
company. 

The  night  scene  where  she  christens  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  her  dishonour  is  memorable  in  its  solemnity  and  its 
agonised  prayer.  ‘‘  0  merciful  God,  have  pity,  have  pity  upon 
my  poor  baby !  ”  she  cried.  ‘‘  Heap  as  much  anger  upon  me  as 
you  want  and  welcome  ;  but  pity  the  child ! !  ”  The  ecstasy  of 
faith  almost  apotheosised  her ;  it  set  upon  her  faith  a  glowing 
irradiation.  ‘‘  Sorrow,  T  baptise  thee  !  ”  Her  prayer  was  answered, 
for  in  the  dawn  the  death  angel  made  that  name  an  irony, 

‘‘For  my  life  shall  fall  as  the  leaf  and  be  shed  in  the  rain; 
and  the  veil  of  thy  head  shall  be  grief,  and  the  crown  shall  be 
pain.” 

Such  was  not  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  with  Angel 
Clare  a  changed  man. 

To  turn  to  Jude  the  Obscure,  with  its  black  shroud  of 
pessimism,  is  to  find  a  German  critic  saying  a  salient  word,  soon 
after  it  was  published  in  1895  ;  ‘‘  Sue  Bridehead  was  the  first 
delineation  of  the  woman  who  was  coming  into  notice  in  her 
thousands  every  year.  The  woman  of  the  Feminist  Movement ; 
the  slight,  pale  bachelor  girl,  the  intellectualised  bundle  of  nerves 
that  modern  conditions  were  producing,”  Sue  certainly  has 
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analogy  witli  Ann  Veronica  and  the  rest ;  she  surpasses,  and  is 
almost  as  inimical  to  the  ])rogress  of  Jude  as  his  wife,  the  horrible 
daughter  of  a  iMnk  butcher,  who  might  have  stepped  straight 
from  a  page  of  Zola.  He  should  have  kept  faith  with  the 
glarrtorous  Oxford  of  his  first  shy  rapture. 

Sue,  if  unconsciously,  is  artificial  to  the  core.  She  is  only 
trying  to  delude  herself  W'hen  she  exclaims  to  mournful  Jude : 
“I  feel  we  have  returned  to  Greek  joyousness.”  Well  may  her 
mood  change  when  her  glance  falls  on  his  blighted  son,  the  most 
grievous  old-young  child  in  all  fiction.  They  had  utterly  failed 
to  interest  him  :  “  I  can’t  help  it :  I  should  like  the  flowers  very, 
very  much  if  I  didn’t  keep  on  thinking  they’d  got  to  be  withered 
in  a  few'  days.”  Such  a  remorseless  study  atones  for  the  absence 
of  elaborated  children  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  books ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
borne.  It  is  comforting  to  turn  to  the  maternal-minded  Mrs. 
Edlin,  cousin  to  Juliet’s  nurse,  or  to  Mrs.  Berry,  though  mastery 
in  the  drawing  of  Sue  is  unquestionable.  There  are  flashes  of 
.genius  in  Jude,  such  as  the  unequalled  description  of  Oxford.  If 
its  page  cannot  be  turned  without  heartache,  surely  it  is  largely 
.  because  its  w  omen  fail  in  their  sublime  duty  of  bringing  sweetness 
and  light.  Many  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  admirers  rejoice  that  Jude  was 
not  quite  his  final  utterance  in  romance.  The  W ell-Belrmed  is  of 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  and  rainbow  illusions  haunt 
it  here  and  there. 

It  is  a  relief  to  pass  on  to  three  delightful  tales  it  would  seem 
inaccurate  to  dub  comedies  were  they  not  so  sunlit  with  the 
mellow'  humour  certain  dreary  folk  protest  they  canriot  find 
because  they  arc  too  dense.  These  are  set  in  those  English 
landscapes  which  make  the  exile  homesick.  “  It  was  a  bird- 
hatching,  thyme-scented  morning  in  May,”  is  one  of  a  thousand 
happy  instances  of  happy  intimacy  with  Nature  in  every  aspect. 
Was  it  the  humour  that  gave  rise  to  a  strange  notion  when  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  came,  was  seen,  and  conquered 
anonymously  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  for  some  insisted  it  was 
the  work  of  George  Eliot,  who  has  had  to  come  down  half-way 
from  her  ])odestal  since  then.  Her  antipathy  even  to  the 
imaginary  good  looks  of  her  own  characters  would  of  itself  have 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  create  Bathsheba. 

”  Bathsheba  steps  up  to  show  the  w'ay  all  Mr.  Hardy’s  future 
heroines  are  to  tread.”  After  making  this  confident  assertion. 
Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  had  a  startling  awakening  when  Tess  and  Sue 
surprised  imaginative  literature  by  their  momentous  advent,  and 
set  their  seal  upon  literature  permanently.  Before  Bathsheba, 
however,  there  had  been  abundance  of  women,  old  and  young,  to 
prove  variety  in  fine  shades. 
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Bathsheba  is  the  most  popular  of  the  heroines.  With  the  grace 
of  a  dalfodil,  her  innocent  coquetry,  her  waywardness,  veil  a 
heart  of  gold.  Well  may  Mr.  Hardy  say  of  her  :  “  She  was  of 
the  stuir  of  which  great  men’s  mothers  were  made.”  There  is 
nothing  in  this  dramatic  story  finer  than  her  forgiveness  of  the 
dead  girl,  all  unknowingly  her  rival.  To  the  faithful  clinging 
together  of  woman  to  woman  denied  by  their  detractors,  an 
exquisite  justice  is  done  here  as  in  more  than  one  other  instance. 
Bathsheba  not  only  orders  Fanny’s  wagon  hearse  to  be  washed 
and  decked  with  evergreens,  when  she  has  half  guessed  the 
cruel  truth,  she  replants  the  grave  wrecked  by  the  storm  after 
that  wonderful  night  when  she  dared  to  open  the  coffin  and 
kuow  the  worst.  Two  slept  together  there  in  smiling  peace,  and 
Troy  knelt  to  kiss  them,  murmuring  to  the  betrayed  Fanny  : 

”  You  are  my  very,  very  wife !  ” 

Fanny  crawling  home  to  die  is  too  awful  for  pathos.  It  is 
tragedy,”  decides  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie.  Surely,  though,  Mr.  Hardy 
is  right  when  he  insists,  ”  There  never  was  a  time  when  she 
suffered  in  an  absolute  sense  what  Bathsheba  suffered.”  In 
spite  of  all  she  forgave  Troy.  “  I  love  you  better  than  she  did  : 
kiss  me  too,  Frank  !  ”  The  answer  to  that  exceeding  bitter  cry 
is  rough  repulse.  Even  this  cannot  kill  her  ardetit  passion. 
Troy  is  indeed  a  captivating  lover.  Born  under  the  rose  and 
half  a  Frenchman,  the  reasons  of  his  power  to  subjugate  strong 
Batin’  'ba  are  made  daylight  clear.  Constant  Gabriel  Oak  and 
lialf-cr.i/ed  Boldw'ood  knew  no  such  magic,  though  Gabriel  at  the 
last  comfortably  restores  our  faith  in  the  orthodox  fairy-tale 
eiidijig,  ”  They  lived  happily  ever  after.”  When  he  obtained 
his  reward  it  was  with  this  pregjiant  comment  from  Mr.  Hardy  : 
”  This  good  fellowship — camaraderie — usually  occurring  through 
similarity  of  pursuits,  is  unfortunately  seldom  superadded  to 
love  between  the  sexes,  because  men  and  women  associate  not 
in  their  labours,  but  in  their  pleasures  merely.  When,  however, 
happy  circumstance  permits  its  development,  the  compounded 
feeling  proves  itself  to  be  the  only  love  strong  as  Death — that  love 
which  many  waters  cannot  quench,  nor  the  floods  drown,  beside 
which  the  passion  usually  called  by  that  name  is  evanescent  as 
steam.”  Tragic  episodes  fail  to  make  this  living  picture  of  a 
dead  past  tragedy.  It  is  comedy  in  the  best  sense,  with  Bathsheba 
for  queen. 

It  is  puzzling  to  perceive  to-day  why  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree  failed  in  1872  to  bring  its  writer  the  success  won  two 
years  later  with  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  There  is 
scarcely  a  shadow  n{)on  its  bright  pages.  To  go  to  the  dance 
at  the  Tranters’,  or  to  watch  irresistible  Fancy  Day  make  her 
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white-robed  apparitiou  when  the  carol  singers  serenaded  her  at 
midnight  is  a  pure  joy  in  days  when  such  things  are  no  more. 
“If  she’d  been  rale  waxwork  she  couldn’t  ha’  been  coiuelier.” 

“  As  near  a  thing  to  a  spiritual  vision  as  1  wish  to  see,’’  was 
the  verdict  of  the  enchanted  onlookers.  I’ancy,  however,  was 
no  mere  vision  of  dehght,  but  thoroughly  human,  fascinating, 
and  provoking.  She  kept  her  troth  to  Dick  Dewey  loyally,  sacri¬ 
ficing  ambition  to  love  in  finally  renouncing  her  temptation  to 
marry  that  very  perfect  gentleman  the  young  vicar.  Her  mother, 
a  governess  of  good  birth,  had  done  much  the  same  in  wedding 
a  gamekeeper,  another  though  most  innocent  “  stooping  lady.” 

That  Mr.  Hardy’s  old  women  deserve  a  volume  to  themselves. 
Fancy’s  visit  to  the  astute  witch  Mrs.  Endortield  bears  witness. 
Not  for  nothing  did  the  latter  acquire  reputation  as  a “  Deep 
Body,’’  as  when  she  counsels  Fancy  to  go  out  on  hunger-strike 
to  frighten  her  father  into  submission  to  her  will.  Fancy’s  step¬ 
mother  is  inimitable.  “  She  d’belong  to  that  class  of  womeu- 
kind  that  become  second  wives — a  rum  class  rather.’’  Her  very 
husband  respected  her  for  getting  her  own  way,  whilst  groaning 
under  cleanings  involving  elaborate  dusting  of  "  the  second-best 
chaney.’’  “  There’s  that  wife  o’  mine.  It  was  her  doom  to  be 
nobody’s  wife  in  the  wide  universe.  But  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would,  and  did  it  twice  over.  Doom?  Doom  is  no¬ 
thing  beside  a  elderly  woman — quite  a  chiel  in  her  hands.  ’  ’ 

Although  that  fine  soldier  the  Trumpet  Major  w^nt  oil  to 
sound  his  call  “  until  silenced  for  ever  upon  one  of  the  bloody 
battlefields  of  Spain,’’  the  book  to  which  he  gives  his  gallant 
name  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gay  rustic  comedy  of  errors, 
ending  with  pealing  bells  and  festal  junketings.  Space  lacks 
to  offer  tribute  to  its  value  as  an  historically  faithful  picture 
of  England  in  tense  expectation  that  “  little  Boney  he’ll  pounce 
down  ’’  and  that  the  King  might  be  kidnapped  at  Weymouth 
by  the  First  Consul.  The  matter  in  hand  is  to  notify  yet  another 
triumph  in  making  a  young  girl  thoroughly  interesting  with  the 
skill  of  a  Turgenev.  Fair  Anne  Garland  is  summed  up  in  the 
satisfactory  sentence,  “  She  combined  dignity  with  sweetness.” 
Her  tender  allegiance  to  her  fickle  sailor  is  winningly  natural. 
When  after  Trafalgar,  and  long  after  Anne’s  pretty  interview 
with  Farmer  George  upon  the  Budmouth  cliffs.  Bob  Loveday  is 
made  an  officer,  this  dainty  damsel  in  her  “  famous  sky-blue 
pelisse  ’’  is  ready,  within  as  without,  to  step  gracefully  into  the 
social  position  her  artist  father  had  half  forfeited.  Nor  are 
appearances  deceitful.  To  describe  Mrs.  Garland,  with  her  readi¬ 
ness  to  hark  back  to  the  class  from  which  her  marriage  had 
removed  her,  as  an  eminently  respectable  Joan  Durbeyfield,  is 
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6CiUcei>  au  exaggeration.  Auue  ia  entirely  the  daughter  oi'  her 
lather,  and  her  mother  is  a  trilie  in  awe  of  her  rehnement. 
Unambitious  and  gregarious,  weary  of  the  arid  splendour  of  her 
jwsitiou  in  the  village  as  widow  of  a  gentleman,  she  is  ready  to 
join  Miller  Jjoveday’s  homely  “  randy,”  and  finally  to  go  to  the 
altar  with  him  in  her  best  plum-coloured  silk  gown,  secure  from 
blame  by  Anne’s  convenient  weakness  for  his  son. 

”  I  own  to  feel  it  would  have  been  very  cheerful  if  we  had 
joined  in,”  said  Mrs.  Garland  in  a  hankering  tone.  ”  1  was 
rather  too  nice  in  listening  to  you  and  not  going.  The  parson 
never  calls  on  us  except  in  his  spiritual  capacity.  Old  JJerrimaJi 
is  hardly  genteel ;  and  there’s  nobody  left  to  speak  to.”  ”  Lonely 
people  must  accept  the  company  they  can  get,  or  do  without  it 
altogether.”  ”  That’s  not  natural,  Anne,  and  1  am  surprised  to 
hear  a  young  person  say  such  a  thing.  Nature  is  not  to  be 
stided  that  way  ”...  (song  and  powerful  chorus  heard  through 
partition).  ”1  declare  the  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
seems  quite  a  Paradise  compared  with  this.”  “  Mother,  you  are 
quite  a  girl,”  said  Anno  in  slightly  superior  accents.  Ultimately 
the  worthy  miller  arrives  to  persuade  them,  and  they  go  off 
willingly  enough.^  The  episode  regarding  the  susceptible  sailor 
and  Anne’s  tawdry  rival,  the  actress  and  ”  land  mermaid,”  Miss 
Matilda  Johnson,  is  vastly  entertaining.  Indeed,  The  Trumpet- 
Major  might  of  itself  have  given  Mr.  Hardy  a  well-won  claim 
to  humour  racy  of  the  soil. 

To  turn  to  the  quintet  labelled  “  society  ”  novels  by  Sir  J.  M. 
liairie  is  at  once  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  their  behalf,  and  to 
be  confronted  with  certain  difficulties.  Critics  for  once  are  in 
agreement  in  holding  Desperate  Remedies,  A  Pair  uj  Blue  Eyes, 
The  Hand  wf  Ethelberta,  A  Laodieean,  and  Two  on  a  Tower 
to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  work,  without  reflecting 
that  his  ”  inferiority  ”  would  rank  as  high  quality  witli  lesser 
men.  It  is  his  own  masterpieces  that  belittle  them.  Had  he 
written  nothing  else,  discernment  perforce  recognises  many 
merits.  It  is  ungrateful  to  overlook  them  merely  because  the 
“  cleverality  ”  justly  scorned  by  Charlotte  Bronte  prefers  the 
congenial  and  easier  task  of  fault-finding.  Their  heroines  alone 
ensure  them  from  ”  the  besom  of  oblivion.”  No  genius  is  equal ; 
Mr.  Hardy  may  be  more  unequal  than  some,  yet  nothing  from 
him  can  be  ignored.  Monsieur  Hedgecock,  like  several  able 
Frenchmen,  is  obsessed  by  the  belief  that  George  Eliot  stands 
where  she  once  stood.  He  unexpectedly  calls  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes,  wherein  he  perceives  the  dawn  of  pessimism,  as  an 
itude  de  causation  after  her  kind.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
this.  Elfride  may  be  less  attractive  than  her  sisters,  but  her 
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erratic  conduct  always  excites  curiosity,  and  never  boredom. 
Mrs.  Swancourt  not  only  enjoys  the  distinction  very  rare  in 
fiction  of  being  a  good  stepmother,  but  is  shrewd  and  kindly. 
Hhe  talks  well,  and  her  caustic  comment  upon  fashion  in  the 
park  has  savour  and  salt.  Like  Kitty  Clive,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  she  was  a  good  thing  to  sit  by.  To  the  comment  of 
her  husband,  “  Eeally,  Charlotte,  you  see  in  faces  as  much  as 
Mr.  Puff  saw  in  Lord  Burleigh’s  nod,”  she  answers,  ”  In  just 
the  way  those  learnt  the  signs  of  nature  I  have  learnt  the  signs 
of  her  illegitimate  sister  artificiality,  and  the  fibbing  of  eyes.” 

Two  on  a  Tower  is  a  story  of  child-capture.  The  passion  of 
Viviette  for  the  far  more  convincing  boy  astronomer,  who  pays 
dearly  when  his  allegiance  swerves  from  science,  his  true  mistress. 
It  is  a  painful  story,  this,  of  the  miserable  Viviette,  who  at  first 
vainly  fancied  she  stooped  to  conquer,  yet  there  are  touches  of 
great  beauty  in  all  relating  to  the  clear  nights  full  of  stars,  when 
they  loved.  It  is  good  to  turn  to  Desperate  Remedies,  with  its 
wholesome  dealing  with  the  love  of  brother  and  sister,  to  mitigate 
its  melodrama.  Mrs.  Aldclyffe,  with  the  blot  on  her  ’scutcheon, 
is  only  a  half-success,  less  certain  of  outline  than  grim  Mrs. 
Transome  of  Felix  Holt  in  an  analogous  situation.  Cytherea  is 
intensely  alive,  compensating  for  some  confusion  of  plot  and  a 
too  stagey  villain.  She  is  one  of  the  Hardy  garden  of  girls, 
whose  detractors  forget  allowances  due  to  their  extreme  youth. 
“If  to  their  share  some  female  errors  fall,”  does  the  ordinary 
man  prefer  the  “  icily  regular,  splendidly  null  ”? 

Paula  Power’s  hesitation  over  the  formidable  ordeal  of  baptism 
by  immersion  is  certainly  pardonable.  Was  she  the  first  of  a 
long  sequence  of  athletic  heroines  when  she  disported  herself 
in  her  gymnasium  and  “  looked  like  a  lovely  youth  ”?  Her  maid 
imagined  she  did  it  “in  order  to  live  for  ever”;  her  healthy 
delight  in  existence  was  the  real  reason  of  those  graceful  gamlx)ls 
which  finished  ixxir  Captain  de  Stancy.  If  for  an  instant  she 
was  a  Laodicean  in  love,  she  was  an  ideal  friend.  Her  affection 
for  plain,  gentle  Charlotte  de  Stancy  is  beautiful,  and  her  lover 
justly  admires  her  for  surrendering  her  necklace  in  a  vain  effort 
not  to  outshine  Charlotte  at  the  ball.  Envy  is  unknown  to  this 
weak-bodied,  strong-souled  creature.  She  can  forgive  Paula  for 
buying  the  ancestral  castle,  and  for  being  the  chosen  of  the  hero 
of  her  secret  dream.  She  is  also  refreshingly  original  in  her  lack 
of  sentimentality.  As  to  Paula,  she  is  live  and  real,  unshackled 
by  the  conventions  of  stercotyjied  heroines. 

Of  The  Hand  Cff  Fthelberiii  Mr.  Hardy  says  :  “  This  somewhat 
frivolous  narrative  was  produced  as  an  interlude.”  The  stale, 
critical  objections  followed  because  he  ventured  to  break  new 
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ground  instead  of  keeping  to  the  allotment  conceded  to  him.  It 
is  full  to  the  brim  of  ideas  that  were  really  novel  in  1876  and 
have  been  hailed  as  such  elsewhere  a  thousand  times  since. 
“  Much  of  it  is  sketched  from  the  standpoint  of  the  servants’ 
hall,”  where  the  admirable  butler  may  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
the  Admirable  Crichton.  Mr.  Hewlett’s  brilliant  Mainwaring 
might  also  have  been  influenced  by  this  bizarre  conception  of 
a  family  eager  to  turn  servants  to  its  one  radiant  member.  If 
Ethelberta,  daughter  of  the  nurse  of  a  nobleman  who  had  de¬ 
veloped  refinement  in  his  nursery,  be  an  impossibility,  more’s 
the  pity. 

For  this  widow  of  twenty-one  married  to  the  son  of  a  baronet 
when  he  was  a  minor  is  much  more  than  a  bewitching  figure 
in  a  fleecy  white  gown  festooned  with  blue  convolvulus  ;  for  with¬ 
out  being  a  Paquin  such  as  Meredith,  Mr.  Hardy  has  a  pretty 
taste  in  finery.  She  is  a  woman  of  parts.  If  the  prim  hold 
her  poetry  erotic  she  was  no  grande  amoureuse,  despite  the 
number  of  her  lovers  well,  however,  within  Euskinian  limits. 
Towards  them  she  evinces  a  certain  temperamental  coldness, 
contrasting  sharply  with  her  affection  for  her  own  people.  Well- 
educated  herself  because  her  parents  were  unselfish,  her  one  idea 
is  to  raise  the  crowd  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  social  scale. 
False  pride  she  has  none.  It  is  clear  to  the  unprejudiced  she 
does  not  know  the  worst  of  the  wicked  old  person  of  quality  Lord 
Mountclere,  when  she  consents  to  marry  him  on  his  promise  fo 
help  her  in  the  matter.  The  skill  with  which  she  checkmates 
him  is  irresistible.  She  is  far  more  useful  as  Lady  Mountclere 
managing  a  large  estate,  than  if  she  had  yielded  to  her  tepid 
fancy  for  the  colourless  organist.  Julian  was  fortunate  in 
securing  her  dear  sister  Picotee  instead.  She,  too,  knows  no  false 
pride,  though  she  has  attained  the  dignity  of  a  pupil  teacher. 
Her  brothers  say  :  “  That’s  the  worst  of  Picotee — there’s  no 
getting  rid  of  her.  The  more  in  the  rough  we  be  the  more  she’ll 
stick  to  us.”  We  hear  her  persuasive  soft  voice.  ”  It’s  being 
too  clever,  all  this;  we  ought  to  be  harmless  as  doves.”  ‘‘Ah, 
Picotee,  to  be  harmless  as  doves  you  must  be  as  wise  as  a 
serpent;  aye,  ten  serpents,  for  that  matter,”  is  Ethelberta’s 
melancholy  reply.  It  is  small  wonder  Mr.  Hardy  much  inclines 
to  make  such  bowerly  maids  as  Picotee  happy.  Faith  Julian, 
spinster,  is  a  selfless  soul,  living  for  her  brother  who  reverenced 
her  ability  to  give  an  ‘‘  unsexed  ”  judgment  in  matters  of  music. 
That  she  hid  her  spectacles  except  when  reading,  is  a  pleasing 
weakness  compatible  with  her  sound  common  sense. 

To  pass  to  the  short  stories  is  to  reach  a  region  of  faultless 
artistry.  In  the  face  of  an  avalanche  of  magazines  full  of  nothing 
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else,  we  are  supposed  as  a  nation  to  dislike  them.  To  take  the 
black  view  that  they  are  only  popular  when  feeble  would  be 
possible  but  for  an  illustrious  trio,  B.  L.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  Mr.  Kipling.  The  women  alone  in  these  brief  Hardy  tales 
astonish  by  their  completeness  and  distinctness  of  differing  in¬ 
dividuality.  Circumstances  may  cause  something  of  sameness  in 
A  Group  of  Noble  Dames,  occasionally  nebulous,  yet  the  blood¬ 
curdling  story  of  Barbara  of  the  House  of  Grebe  shows  its 
writer  might  have  been  a  Poe  had  he  willed  it.  That  he  chose  a 
subtler  form  of  art  On  the  Western  Circuit,  and  An  Imagi- 
native  Woman,  may  be  cited  as  pr^f.  Ella  and  Edith  are 
spiritual  analogies.  Ella,  writer  of  mediocre  verse,  falls  in  love 
with  the  work  of  a  poet  she  never  meets.  She  lives  by  chance 
in  his  lodgings,  brooding  over  his  books  and  photograph,  and 
hears  he  has  committed  suicide  through  loneliness.  Then  she 
dies,  and  presently  her  prosaic  husband  pushes  away  the  child 
that  has  cost  her  her  life,  struck  by  a  resemblance  to  the  poet’s 
portrait.  It  is  a  cynical  conclusion,  but  Ella  is  of  the  few  who 
wake  real  sympathy  for  a  femme  incomprise.  Edith’s  fate  is 
more  tragic.  From  sheer  pity  for  an  illiterate  servant  she  in¬ 
duces  the  barrister  who  had  wronged  her  to  marry  her.  Anna 
could  not  write,  and  Raye  was  soon  enamoured  of  the  letters  her 
mistress  wrote  for  her.  He  only  knew  the  truth  when  the  knot 
was  tied.  Hungry- hearted  Edith  had  poured  herself  out  in  these 
sweet  pages  with  fatal  effect.  She  and  Raye  exchange  one  kiss 
and  part.  She  had  woven  a  tangled  web  around  an  innocent 
seeming  deception,  her  charm  is  fragrant. 

In  The  Son’s  Veto,  another  servant  who  has  won  her 
master  and  is  widowed,  suffers  a  severe  penalty.  Her  clever, 
educated  son  shows  such  impatience  at  her  shortcomings,  she 
longs  to  leave  him  free.  The  now  prosperous  tradesman  she 
had  once  jilted  pleads  with  her  to  return  to  her  own  class  by 
union  with  him.  Her  son  forces  her  to  swear  refusal,  making 
us  sorry  for  her.  The  young  priest  scowling  at  the  faithful  man 
in  his  grief  when  her  funeral  passes  is  not  a  pleasant  figure. 

The  minister  who  converted  the  bold,  handsome  smuggler 
widow  from  the  error  of  her  exciting  ways  was  only  for  a  while 
The  Distracted  Preacher.  For  finally  the  two  became  one  and 
were  content.  She  used  her  thrilling  experiences  to  write  a 
telling  tract  called  The  Repentant  Villagers,  he  added  some 
“powerful  sentences,’’  and  it  enjoyed  a  success,  for  did  it  occur 
to  him  that  her  peccant  past  had  helped  substantially  towards  a 
prosperous  present?  In  Interlopers  at  the  Knap  and  The 
Melancholy  Hussar,  the  heroines  are  two  widely  divergent  old 
maids,  and  old  maids  had  hardly  scrambled  out  of  their  slough 
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of  despond  when  their  adventures  there  were  published.  They 
were  whetstones  for  wits  or  would-be  wits,  and  welcomed  a 
champion  in  astute  Mr.  Hardy,  who  saw  they  had  possibilities. 
Susan  of  the  Knap  was  shrewd,  strong-minded,  robust,  and  full 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Phyllis  with  her  German  lover 
is  a  flower-like  little  lady  dealt  with  very  tenderly. 

To  approach  what  Mr.  Hardy  has  proclaimed  his  last  romance 
is  to  find  The  Well-Beloved  undervalued.  It  is  the  curious 
autobiography  of  one  of  whom  it  is  stated  “  nobody  would  ever 
know  the  truth  about  him,  what  it  was  he  had  sought,  what  had 
so  eluded,  tantalised,  escaped  him.”  That  something  was  the 
ideal  woman  of  his  rose-coloured  fancies,  and  the  consolation  lies 
in  the  fact  he  was  never  really  disillusioned.  Brave  Marcia 
tearing  off  her  skilful  French  make-up  not  to  hide  her  age  from 
the  man  who  wishes  her  for  wife  is  arresting,  and  most  human. 
For  the  most  part,  as  has  been  said.  The  Well-Beloved  is  of 
the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made,  and  its  gossamer  fantasy 
is  welcome  after  Jude  and  his  two  sinister  companions  in 
misfortune. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  become  what  is  vaguely  defined  as  a  classic 
during  his  lifetime.  He  can  recognise  his  many  disciples  among 
whom  Mr.  Walter  Kaymond  may  be  thought  by  many  to  take 
pride  of  place.  A  literature  regarding  him  has  sprung  up. 
Books  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  evince  perennial  curiosity  as  to 
the  meaning  and  personality  of  one  who  stands  a  giant  among 
pygmies.  He  is  last,  not  least,  of  a  great  group,  and  it  is  mere 
foolishness  to  weigh  the  gold  of  his  genius  in  the  scales  of 
premature  assessment.  What  after  all  does  degree  matter,  when 
it  is  true  that  he  possesses  it? 

His  women  are  grouped  round  him  to  crown  their  knight 
combatant.  Who  among  our  novelists  has  better  understood 
them?  He  has  set  down  nothing  in  malice  for  all  his  Brown- 
ingesque  faculty  for  dealing  with  Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband. 
“Oh  trouvera-t-on  dans  la  litt^rature  anglaise  toute  une  s^rie  de 
portraits  f^minins  aussi  vrais  que  ceux  des  romans  de  Wessex?  ” 
That  is  the  crucial  question. 

Eowland  Grey. 
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A  NEW  book  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  must  ever  be  an  event  of  literary 
importance.  True,  he  no  longer  offers  novels,  since  he  brought  to  a 
close,  now  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  wonderful  series  of 
Wessex  romances.  It  was  the  decision  of  a  great  and  conscientious 
artist — to  complete  his  fictional  work  when  still  in  the  height  of  his 
powers :  there  was  certainly  no  declension  of  art  and  creative  power 
in  the  last  two  novels,  The  Well-Beloved  and  Jude  the  Obscure.  In 
fact,  for  some  of  his  readers,  the  latter  story  may  be  the  greatest 
and  most  poignant  of  all. 

Fortunately,  since  1895  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  us  several  volumes 
of  short  stories,  epic  dramas,  and  poems — three  art  forms  in  which 
he  is  as  distinctive  and  uncommon  as  in  his  novels.  This  is  not  the 
occasion  to  consider  the  short  stories  (though  some  of  them,  such 
as  The  Three  Strangers,  The  Withered  Arm,  and  Fellow  Towns¬ 
men,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  language)  or  The  Dynasts.  Mr. 
Hardy’s  new  book,^  as  the  title  adumbrates,  contains  a  diversified 
collection  of  poems.  Some  have  been  written  recently,  and  others 
date  back  as  far  as  his  London  days  in  Westboiume  Park  Villas,  in 
1867,  when  he  was  a  young  man  studying  architecture — particularly 
the  Gothic  form  under  Sir  A.  Blomfield.  The  earlier  poems,  it  is 
stated,  were  overlooked  in  arranging  previous  collections.  Mr. 
Hardy  is  right  in  believing,  as  he  puts  it,  that  “  those  readers  who 
care  for  my  poems  at  all — readers  to  whom  no  passport  is  required 
— will  care  for  this  new  instalment  of  them,  perhaps  the  last,  ar- 
much  as  for  any  that  have  preceded  them  ’  ’ :  but  he  need  not  at 
this  period  of  his  career  and  fame  feel  “  the  natural  disinclination 
of  a  writer  whose  works  have  been  so  frequently  regarded  askance 
by  a  pragmatic  section  here  and  there,  to  draw  attention  to  them 
once  more,”  even  though,  as  he  humorously  adds,  they  contain 
‘  ‘  little  or  nothing  in  technic  or  teaching  that  can  be  considered  a 
Star  Chamber  matter  or  so  much  as  agitating  to  a  ladies’  school.” 
I  am  quoting  from  the  Preface — or  “  Apology,”  as  he  terms  it — 
which  is  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  author’s  latest 
voliune. 

In  the  course  of  this  characteristic  pronouncement,  Mr.  Hardy 
is  at  some  pains  to  consider  and  deny — or  justify — what  is  generally 
called  his  “  pessimism.”  The  clichi  has  duly  become  stereotyped  in 
most  of  the  critical  appraisements  of  the  literary  achievements  of 
the  poet-novelist:  but  again  the  question  arises.  Is  it  necessarj'  or 
worth  while  for  Mr.  Hardy  to  bother  about  such  a  trivial  and,  in 
my  opinion,  incorrect  misnomer  of  his  work  as  a  whole?  His  posi- 

(1)  Late  Lyrics  and  Earlier,  with  many  other  Verses,  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ts.  6d.  neb.) 
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tion  in  the  World  of  Letters  is  above  effective  assault,  and  unique 
as  long  as  Literature  endures.  Still,  as  Mr.  Hardy  has  chosen  to 
present  an  Apologia  (partly  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  I  fancy),  it 
must  be  considered.  As  he  very  rightly  claims,  pessimism  underlies 
the  Gospel  scheme  and  permeates  Greek  drama — if  any  excuse  be 
needed  to  use  it  as  a  literary  weapon.  He  defines  his  own  indulg¬ 
ence  in  the  vice  as  “  Questionings  .  .  .  concerning  existence  in  this 
universe,  in  attempts  to  explain  or  excuse  the  presence  of  evil  and 
the  incongruity  of  penalising  the  irresponsible  to  him  it  is  “  the 
exploration  of  reality,  and  is  the  first  step  towards  the  soul’s  better¬ 
ment,  and  the  body’s  also” — in  short,  as  he  expressed  it  in  a  poem 
written  many  years  ago:  “  If  way  to  the  Better  there  be,  it  exacts 
a  full  look  at  the  Worst.” 

This  is  getting  on  to  a  high  and  rather  precious  plane  of  definition, 
and  I  prefer  to  consider  pessimism  in  the  ordinary  accepted  sense 
of  the  word — “  a  depressing  view  of  life,  the  doctrine  that  on  the 
whole  the  world  is  bad  rather  than  good.”  A  cynic  would  say  that 
is  an  obvious  truth.  But  it  does  not  sum  up  the  literary  gospel 
or  philosophy  of  Mr.  Hardy.  It  may  be  a  recurring  suggestion  in 
his  work,  both  prose  and  poetry,  but  the  point  I  maintain  is  that 
Mr.  Hardy  finds  the  world — that  is  -Life — sad  rather  than  bad. 
That  is  the  explanation  of  his  “  pessimism,”  and  it  is  an  irrefutable 
truth.  Life  is  sad — its  brevity  and  impermanence  alone  must 
make  it  so,  for,  despite  all  the  sorrow  and  pain,  there  is  much  of 
infinite  beauty  and  joy,  to  say  nothing  of  material  pleasures.  As 
Shelley  cried:  — 

“  This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know, 

This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel; 

And  the  coming  of  death  is  a  fearful  blow 

To  a  brain  unencompassed  with  nerves  of  steel, 

When  all  that  we  know  or  feel  or  see 
Shall  pass  like  an  unreal  mystery.” 

All  imaginative  and  sympathetic  and  sensitive  people  must  be 
oppressed  by  the  facts  of  life  and  death.  Mr.  Hardy  has  faced 
them,  and  his  work  reflects  and  expresses  his  regret,  and  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  inevitable.  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  set  out  to  prove  that  the  Wessex  novels  are  not  “  pessim¬ 
istic,”  but  rather  faithful  and  true  presentments  of  Life,  which, 
after  joy  and  sorrow,  inevitably  ends  in  death.  But  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  applies  to  Mr.  Hardy’s  new  volume  of  verse.  *I  think  only 
five  of  the  poems  might  be  called  pessimistic  in  reality — Where 
Three  Roads  Joined,  The  Wedding  Morning,  Drawing  Details  in  an 
Old  Church,  The  Wanderer: — 

“  There  is  nobody  on  the  road 
But  I, 

And  no  beseeming  abode 
I  can  try 

For  shelter,  so  abroad 
I  must  lie. 
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Yet  it’e  meet — this  bed  of  hay 
And  roofless  plight; 

For  there’s  a  house  of  clay, 

My  own,  quite, 

To  roof  me  soon,  all  day 
And  all  night.” 

And  most  of  all  A  Drizzling  Easter  Morning: — 

“  And  He  is  risen  ?  Well,  be  it  so  .  .  . 

And  still  the  pensive  lands  complain. 

And  dead  men  wait  as  long  ago. 

As  if,  much  doubting,  they  would  know 
What  they  are  ransomed  from,  before 
They  pass  again  their  sheltering  door. 

I  stand  amid  them  in  the  rain. 

While  blusters  vex  the  yew  and  vane; 

And  on  the  road  the  weary  wain 
Plods  forward,  laden  heavily; 

And  toilers  with  their  aches  are  fain 
For  endless  rest — though  risen  is  He.” 

So  much  for  the  accusation;  and  for  the  defence  I  would  advance 
numerous  poems — the  great  majority  of  this  collection — in  which 
only  sings  a  wistful  regret  for  the  happy  past — memories  of  old 
times  with  loved  ones  and  friends  long  dead.  In  the  Small  Hours, 
The  Little  Old  Table,  The  Last  Time,  Read  by  Moonlight,  Wel¬ 
come  Home,  The  Garden  Seat — all  these  are  concerned  with  the 
happy  memories  of  the  past,  The  Best  Times: — 

“  We  went  a  day’s  excursion  to  the  stream. 

Basked  by  the  bank,  and  bent  to  the  ripple-gleam. 

And  I  did  not  know 
That  life  would  show 
However  it  might  flower,  no  finer  glow. 


And  that  calm  eve  when  yon  walked  up  the  stair. 
After  a  gaiety  prolonged  and  rare. 

No  thought  soever 
That  you  might  never 

Walk  down  again,  struck  me  as  I  stood  there.” 

And  in  The  Selfsame  Song  : — 

“  A  bird  bills  the  selfsame  song, 

With  never  a  fault  in  its  flow. 

That  we  listened  to  here  those  long 
Long  years  ago. 


- But  it’s  not  the  selfsame  bird — 

No  :  perished  to  dust  is  he . 

As  also  are  those  who  heard 
That  song  with  me.” 
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Sad,  yes,  all  sad,  but  not  pessimistic.  “  Joy  once  lost  is  pain  ” — 
that  is  the  note  which  echoes  through  these  poems,  and  not  least 
in  the  beautiful  tribute  to  a  favourite  white  cat: — 

“.  .  .  Never  another  pet  for  me. 

Let  your  place  all  vacant  be; 

Better  blankness  day  by  day 
Than  companion  tom  away. 


As  a  prisoner,  flight  debarred, 

Exercising  in  a  yard. 

Still  retain  I,  troubled,  shaken. 

Mean  estate  by  him  forsaken ; 

And  this  home,  which  scarcely  took 
Impress  from  his  little  look, 

By  his  faring  to  the  Dim 
Grows  all  eloquent  of  him. 

Housemate,  I  can  think  you  still 
Bounding  to  the  window-sill. 

Over  which  I  vaguely  see 

Your  small  mound  beneath  the  tree. 

Showing  in  the  autumn  shade 
That  you  moulder  where -you  played.” 

Mr.  Hardy  once  pointed  out  to  me  that  little  grave  beneath  the 
shrubbery  trees  at  Maxgate. 

Mr.  Hardy  feels  to  a  poignant  degree  what  the  late  William  De 
Morgan  used  to  term  The  Sentiment  of  Place — particularly  of  old 
houses.  To  him  every  dwelling,  of  any  age,  is  peopled  with  the 
ghosts  of  those  who  lived  out  the  drama  of  their  lives  there  in  the 
long  ago,  and  the  house  retains  the  influences  of  the  joy  and  pain 
that  its  former  occupants  experienced.  In  The  Strange  House  he 
pictures  his  own  home,  Maxgate,  eighty  years  hence  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  strangers,  one  of  whom  is  dimly  conscious  of  echoes  from 
the  past: — 

“  ‘  I  hear  the  piano  playing — 

Just  as  a  ghost  might  play.' 

‘ - 0,  but  what  are  you  saying? 

There’s  no  piano  to-day; 

Their  old  one  was  sold  and  broken; 

Years  past  it  went  amiss.’ 

‘ - 1  heard  it,  or  shouldn’t  have  spoken  : 

A  strange  house,  this !  ’ 


‘  Seek  my  own  room  I  cannot — 

A  figure  is  on  the  stair !  ’ 

‘ - What  figure?  Nay,  I  scan  not 

Anyone  lingering  there. 

A  bough  outside  is  waving. 

And  that’s  its  shade  by  the  moon.’ 

‘ - Well,  all  is  strange!  I  am  craving 

Strength  to  leave  soon.’ 
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‘ - Ah,  maybe,  you’ve  some  vision 

Of  showings  beyond  our  sphere; 
Some  sight,  sense,  intuition 
Of  what  once  happened  here? 

The  house  is  old;  they’ve  hinted 
It  once  held  two  love-thralls, 

And  they  may  have  imprinted 
Their  dreams  on  its  walls? 


Some  folk  can  not  abide  here, 

.K  But  we — we  do  not  care 

Who  loved,  laughed,  wept,  or  died  here. 

Knew  joy,  or  despair.’  ” 

And  in  The  Two  Houses,  the  old  house  tells  its  brand-new  neigh¬ 
bour  :  — 

“  You  have  not  known 
Men’s  lives,  deaths,  toils,  and  teens. 


.  .  .  I  am  packed  with  these. 

Though,  strangely,  living  dwellers  who  come 
See  not  the  phantoms  all  my  substance  sees ! 

Visible  in  the  morning 

Stand  they,  when  dawn  drags  in; 

Visible  at  night.  .  .  . 

Babes  new-brought  forth 

Obsess  my  rooms;  straight-stretched 

Lank  corpses,  ere  outborne  to  earth.” 

In  the  Apology  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Hardy  makes  admission 
that  the  philosophy  of  some  of  his  poems  may  appear  “  queer”; 
the  adjective  is  not  of  his  own  choosing.  Two  of  the  poems  might 
come  under  this  designation — The  Wood  Fire  and  Surview — and  no 
one  but  their  author  could  have  conceived  them.  The  fonner  pic¬ 
tures  the  curious  fancy  of  a  fire  made  from  the  wood  of  the  three 
crosses  used  at  the  Crucifixion. 

•'  Though  only  three  were  impaled,  you  may  know  it  didn’t  pass  off 
So  quietly  as  was  wont?  That  Galilee  carpenter’s  son 
Who  boasted  he  was  king,  incensed  the  rabble  to  scoff : 

1  heard  the  noise  from  my  garden.  This  piece  is  the  one  he  was  on.  .  . 
Yes,  it  blazes  up  well  if  lit  with  a  few  dry  chips  and  shroff; 

And  it’s  worthless  for  much  else,  what  with  cuts  and  stains  thereon.” 

The  philosophy  of  this  is  somewhat  elusive.  Surview  seems  to 
be  a  paraphrase  of  the  Psalmist’s  “  While  I  was  musing  the  fire 
burned;  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue”: — 

“  A  cry  from  the  green-grained  sticks  of  the  fire 
Made  me  gaze  where  it  seemed  to  be : 

’Twas  my  own  voice  talking  therefrom  to  me 
On  how  I  had  walked  when  my  sun  was  higher — 

My  heart  in  its  arrogancy.  .  .  .” 
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It  is  a  beautiful  and  remarkable  fancy,  and  needs  to  be  read 
in  its  entirety.  Mr.  Hardy  retains  all  his  old  power  of  conjuring 
up  a  picture  with  a  word  or  two.  Thus  in  A  Night  in  November:  — 

“  I  marked  when  the  weather  changed, 

And  the  panes  began  to  quake. 

And  the  winds  rose  up  and  ranged. 

That  night,  lying  half-awake.” 

It  visualises  in  a  moment  a  great  stretch  of  open  country,  with  a 
wan  moon  peeping  through  a  murky  sky,  and  the  wind  rising  in 
ominous  gusts  and  wails.  Only  a  master  of  words  can  do  these 
things. 

****** 

Kichard  Middleton,  who  committed  suicide  eleven  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  was  born,  one  feels,  a  decade  too  late.  Instead 
of  1882,  he  should  have  come  to  this  world  in  1872,  and  so  would 
have  been  one  of  the  band  of  those  brilliant  young  men  of  “The 
’Nineties  ’  ’  who  have  left  so  vivid  an  impress  on  the  Art  and  Litera¬ 
ture  of  their  time.  His  work,  his  way  of  life,  and  his  untimely  end 
so  much  resembled  theirs.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Ernest  Dowson, 
Lionel  Johnson,  all  died  in  their  jouth;  Hubert  Crackanthorpe  and 
John  Davidson  (like  Middleton)  ended  their  own  lives.  All  too  soon, 
alas!  these  bright  spirits  were  extinguished;  and  to  others  of  their 
company  who  have  survived  to  middle-age  Fate  has  proved  none 
too  kind. 

Kichard  Middleton  distinctly  had  a  touch  of  genius.  His  fantastic 
stories — The  Ghost  Ship,  On  the  Brighton  Road,  and  The  Coffin 
Merchant — will  always  stand  in  the  van  of  bizarre  literature;  his 
rather  morbid  studies  of  himself  as  a  boy — A  Drama  of  Youth  and 
The  New  Boy — are  marvels  of  introspection;  and  much  of  his  pK>etry 
had  beauty  and  charm.  We  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Savage 
for  collecting  and  supervising  the  publication  of  Middleton’s  work  in 
prose  and  verse — five  volumes,  which  commenced  to  appear  a  year 
after  the  young  author’s  mournful  death.  The  same  devoted  and 
enthusiastic  friend  has  now  come  forward  as  the  biographer  of 
Richard  Middleton.^ 

Mr.  Savage’s  book  is  more  a  consideration  and  appreciation  of 
Middleton’s  literary  work  than  a  biography.  Mr.  Savage  is  an  able 
and  sympathetic  critic,  but  he  lacks  anc^her  equally  essential  quahty 
in  a  biographer — the  presentation  in  an  interesting,  but  accurate, 
way  of  prosaic  but  very  necessary  facts.  He  boasts  in  fact  (alas !  the 
tautophony)  that  during  the  period  of  his  friendship  with  Middle- 
ton  he  had  “an  excessive  contempt  for  facts  in  general.’’  As  he 
supposes,  his  memoir  does  suffer  accordingly.  For  biography  cannot 
be  written  without  facts,  and  such  facts  as  are  adduced  need  to  be 
related  correctly,  otherwise  the  work  is  valueless  as  biography.  It 
is  a  pity  that  this  otherwise  excellent  book  should  be  marred  by 

(1)  Richard  Middleton,  The  Man  and  his  Work,  by  Henry  Savage.  (Cecil 
Palmer,  12s.  6d.  net.) 
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such  elementary  errors  as  that  which  speaks  of  the  author  of  The 
Ingoldeby  Legends  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barham:  a  minute’s  research 
would  have  obviated  this  careless  and  faulty  reference  to  Middle¬ 
ton’s  distant  relative.  When  mentioning  Middleton’s  schools,  Mr. 
Savage  says: — “In  London  he  seems  to  have  gone  both  to  St. 
Paul’s  and  Merchant  Taylors’,  the  former  of  which  was  probably  the 
scene  of  A  Drama  of  Youth.”  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  story 
itself  that  Middleton  describes  Merchant  Taylors’,  which  is  located 
in  the  old  Charterhouse  buildings  near  the  Meat  Markets  of  Smith- 
field:— 

“For  some  days  school  bad  seemed  to  me  even  more  tedious  than  usual. 
The  long  train  journey  in  the  morning,  the  walk  through  Farringdon  Meat 
Market,  which  aesthetic  butchers  made  hideous  with  mosaics  of  the  intestines 
of  animals,  as  if  the  horror  of  suety  pavements  and  bloody  sawdust  did  not 
suffice.  ...  I  saw  the  greasy,  red-faced  men  with  their  hands  and  aprons 
stained  with  blood.  I  saw  the  hideous  carcases  of  animals,  the  masses  of 
entrails,  the  heaps  of  repulsive  hides;  but  most  clearly  of  all  I  saw  an  ugly, 
sad  little  boy,  with  a  satchel  of  books  on  his  back,  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
an  enormous  and  hostile  world.  The  windows  and  stones  of  the  houses  were 
black  with  soot,  and  before  me  there  lay  school,  the  place  that  had  never 
brought  me  anything  but  sorrow  and  humiliation.” 

However,  Mr.  Savage  might  be  justified  in  claiming  that  the  facts 
of  Middleton’s  life  are  unimportant,  for  beyond  his  literary  work  and 
tragic  end  it  was  singularly  uneventful.  After  leaving  school,  he 
was,  from  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  clerk  in  the  Royal  Exchange  Assur¬ 
ance  Corporation  for  six  years.  Clerking  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
form  a  congenial  career  for  such  a  brilliant,  erratic  spirit,  whose  mind 
during  office  hours  was  occupied  with  the  composition  of  blank  verse 
plays  in  the  Elizabethan  manner.  In  1907  he  resigned  his  position 
and  resolved  to  earn  his  living  by  journalism.  Two  years  earlier  he 
had  become  a  member  of  that  literary-bohemian  coterie  known  as 
“The  New  Bohemians,’’  which  met  at  “  The  Prince’s  Head’’ 
tavern,  in  the  region  of  the  Strand  and  the  Street  of  Adventure. 
Here  he  formed  his  friendships  with  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Arthur 
Machen,  and  Mr.  Louis  McQuilland — the  trio  who  have  consolidated 
his  posthumous  fame.  On  one  occasion  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  came  to 
dine  with  the  band;  owner  and  editor  then  of  The  Academy,  it  was  he 
who  gave  Middleton  the  first  chajice  of  mounting  the  literary  ladder. 
He  accepted  both  articles  and  reviews,  and,  as  Middleton  said: 
“  Oh,  but  the  reviewing  is  great  fun,  an’  the  man  Douglas  is  a  peach 
with  a  stone  in  it  to  let  me  do  it.’’  Middleton  established  himself 
in  two  rooms  at  7,  Blackfriars  Road,  and  wrote  in  the  first  flush  of 
his  aspirations: — 

“  My  name  is  Richard  Middleton,  I’m  living  at  Blackfriars, 

Two  stories  up,  above  the  street,  to  chasten  my  desires; 

I  have  no  purple  heather  here,  no  field,  nor  living  tree - 

But  every  night  when  I  look  out  God  lights  the  stars  for  me. 

I  am  not  rich  nor  hope  to  be,  but  mine  are  day  and  night. 

And  all  the  world  to  lode  upon,  and  laughter,  and  the  light. 

Where  I  can  set  my  torch  ablaze  to  make  the  beacon  burn, 

And  show  to  God  that  in  Blackfriars,  two  stories  up,  I  yearn.” 
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Mr.  Savage  draws  a  delightful  picture  of  the  days — or  rather  nights 

_ of  “  The  New  Bohemians,”  and  though  he  writes  but  of  sixteen 

years  ago  he  is  already  laudator  temporia  acti.  The  symposia  at 
“  The  Prince’s  Head  ”  would  last  until  closing  time  (half-past 
twelve  in  those  spiritual  days),  and  the  boon  companions  would 
then  continue  their  carouse  at  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  party  \mtil 
dawn.  Sometimes  there  were  walks  to  Hampstead,  and  on  one 
occasion  two  of  the  party  tore  down  the  moonlit  hill  chanting  Swin¬ 
burne’s  A  Ballad  of  Life,  “  and  wholly  at  one  in  our  ecstasy  ” — 
just  like  Swinburne  himself,  forty  years  earlier,  when  he  declaimed, 
with  Meredith,  the  newly  discovered  version  by  FitzGerald  of 
Omar  Khayydm.  Another  adventure  was  in  the  best  style  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook.  A  party  of  the  roysterers  invaded  the  siacred  precincts 
of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  where  one  of  them  posed  as  a  member 
and  ordered  drinks  for  his  “  guests.”  They  were  served,  but  a  polite 
attendant  came  up  to  the  “  host,”  and  said,  “  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  but  your  name  does  not  appear  to  be  on  our  list  of  members.” 
The  visitor  expressed  his  regret,  and  explained  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  premises  for  those  of  the  Athenaeum.  He  and  his  party  then 
made  as  dignified  an  exit  as  was  possible.  Youth  will  have  its 
fling. 

Middleton’s  attitude  to  love — sexual  love — how  much  he  experi¬ 
enced  it,  and  how  far  it  influenced  his  literary  work,  would  provide 
an  interesting  theme  of  speculation.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote 
of  a  book  he  was  contemplating:  ”  Love  I  mean  to  leave  out  alto¬ 
gether  if  I  possibly  can,  because  I  won’t  accept  their  damned  conven¬ 
tion.  It  has  helped  me  to  make  a  mess  of  things  sometimes,  but 
I  don’t  know  that  it  has  had  any  great  spiritual  influence  on  my 
life.”  His  biographer  states  that  “  Middleton  was  a  man  of  strong 
passions,  but  what  of  natural  desire  was  in  him  seems,  so  far  at 
least  as  these  girls  were  concerned,  to  have  turned  inward  to  be 
expressed  in  song.”  The  girls  in  question,  Lily  and  Christine,  were 
merely  common,place  yoimg  persons,  apparently  chorus  girls  of  the 
humbler  class,  who  were  idealised  by  the  poet.  They  inspired  some 
beautiful  things,  pre-eminently  The  Silent  Lover: — 

“  I  cannot  sing,  I  have  no  words 

To  love  you,  hate  you,  make  you  mine - 

To  win  your  ear  like  mating  birds. 

To  brim  your  veins  with  wanton  wine; 

But  all  my  longing  senses  cry 
Their  faltering,  broken  oratory. 

I  have  no  words,  but  Time  shall  prove 
This  song  of  mine  the  best  of  all. 

My  lips  shall  be  as  Love’s,  for  love 
Shall  make  their  silence  musical; 

And  on  some  rapt,  enchanted  night 
They  shall  reveal  my  heart’s  delight.” 

A  wonderful  thing  that  a  plebeian  girl  like  Lily  (who,  as  Mr. 
Savage  relates,  married  the  lover  of  her  choice,  a  newsboy,  and 
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became  “  the  stout  mother  of  very  many  children  ”)  could  generate 
such  passionate  poetry  as  this :  but,  of  course,  she  was  only  a  symbol 
to  the  poet.  Middleton  wrote  of  his  poems  suggested  by  Lily: 
“  I  wonder  whether  I  love  Lily  or  youth,  or  is  it  only  compassion  for 
the  little  boy  I  never  was  that  moves  me  ?  The  doubt  does  not  prevent 
my  writing  good  verses.  I  want  to  love  something  or  other  anyhow : 
love  kills  the  ego  with  a  surfeit  of  egoism,  and  I  appreciate  but  do 
not  like  mine.” 

He  was  right;  he  could  write  “  good  verses.”  The  Last  Serenade, 
To  Melisande,  Irene,  Hylas,  are  beautiful.  And  he  was  right  about 
his  ”  surfeit  of  egoism,”  “  the  arrogance  of  his  culture,”  as  he  called 
it  in  another  place.  He  suffered  from  neuralgia,  and  too  much 
alcohol  at  times,  but  his  real  complaint,  which  killed  him  at  the  last, 
was  his  morbid  introspection.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote: 
“  Indeed,  it  is  not  hard  to  put  a  name  to  my  disease;  but  one  man 
is  an  egoist  just  as  another  is  a  negro.” 

“  Having  the  thought  of  death 
Eternally  to  perplex  me  ” 

h^  had  said  in  one  of  his  poems,  and  in  another  (not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Savage,  though  full  of  beauty).  Night  on  Hungerford  Bridge, 
he  voiced  the  lure  of  suicide  and  oblivion: — * 

“  Lights  on  the  water,  lights  on  the  tide. 

And  the  white  stars  a-shiver. 

‘  Here  is  your  resting,  here  by  my  side 
Forever,  forever. 

And  they  shall  forget  that  you  lived  or  died.’ 

Thus  sang  the  river.” 

In  his  last  message  to  Mr.  Savage,  before  the  fatal  dose  of  chloro¬ 
form,  he  wrote,  “  I  am  going  adventuring  again.”  He  died,  in 
'Brussels,  penniless.  His  books,  still  unpublished,  were  going  the 
round  of  publishers  for  rejection.  The  London  Magazine  had  declined 
his  finest  short  story.  The  Ghost  Ship,  though  a  week  after  the 
author’s  death  a  cable  arrived  to  say  it  had  been  accepted  by  The 
Century  Magazine,  the  payment  being  £25.  The  pity  of  it  all 
resembles  the  tragedy  of  Chatterton. 

**♦♦♦♦ 

Mr.  George  Moore  is  becoming  the  Apostle  of  the  Unexpected. 
Hitherto  he  has  written,  in  the  main,  of  normal  sexual  relations  and 
passion.  In  his  new  book^  he  offers  five  studies  of  people  who 
would  be  classed  by  pathologists  as  abnormal — ^though  their  limita¬ 
tions  are  common  enough.  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  title.  In 
Single  Strictness,  the  protagonists  of  these  five  stories  are  all  celi¬ 
bates,  and  though  the  narratives  are  distinct  and  separate,  they 
form  a  cohesive  whole  for  the  interpretation  of  the  author’s  subject 
and  intention — the  consideration  of  chastity. 

The  principal  characters  of  these  tales  are  peculiar  people,  lonely 
in  their  lives  but  chaste — ^though  in  two  instances  they  are  near  to 

(1)  In  Single  Strictness,  by  George  Moore.  (Heinemann.) 
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falling  from  their  high  status,  one  to  prostitution  and  the  other  in 
a  manner  which  requires  some  delicacy  of  narration.  These  two 
stories  are  the  most  important,  and  reveal  Mr.  Moore’s  new  power  of 
probing  and  interpreting,  with  unexpected  gentleness  and  sympathy, 
the  psychology  of  those  who  are  generally  regarded  as  moral  pariahs. 

Sarah  Gwynn  relates  how  a  peasant  girl  from  County  Down  comes 
to  Dublin  to  find  work.  She  falls  in  with  another  girl,  Phyllis,  a 
factory  worker,  who  helps  her  to  the  same  employment,  and  the 
two  girls  live  together.  But  their  wages  are  only  eight  shillings  a 
week  each,  and  Sarah  Gwynn  soon  discovers  that  her  friend  procures 
the  additional  money  needed  for  adequate  food,  clothes,  and  so  on, 
by  promiscuous  prostitution.  Then  ensues  a  long  struggle  between 
conscience  and  innate  chastity.  Sarah  feels  she  cannot  continue  to 
live  mainly  on  the  money  earned  by  Phyllis  at  night,  while  she  her¬ 
self  stays  at  hqme  in  peace  and  sinlessness.  She  must  take  her  own 
share  of  the  wages  of  sin.  She  is  on  the  point  of  going  on  the  streets 
of  Dublin, 'when  she  hears  of  a  convent  in  Wales  where  a  working  lay 
sister  is  required.  But  how  to  find  the  money  for  the  necessary 
clothes  and  journey?  A  “  gentleman  friend  ”  of  Phyllis’s,  hearing 
the  story,  provides  the  money.  Despite  his  sexual  lapses,  he  “  was 
really  a  very  religious  man,”  and  the  only  return  he  asked  from 
Sarah  was  that  she  would  pray  for  him  when  she  reached  her  con¬ 
vent.  That  she  earnestly  does  for  him  and  Phyllis.  For  ten  long 
years  she  worked  in  the  convent,  feeling  at  times  that  she  ought  to 
return  to  her  friend  and  lead  her  life : 

“There  was  always  in  my  heart  the  pain  that  I  had  left  Phyllis  to  a  life  of 
sin  and  gone  away  myself  to  a  life  of  comfort  and  ease,  with  the  hope  of 
Heaven  at  the  end.  .  .  .  Yes,  Phyllis  is  a  good  girl.  There  never  was  a  better 
one,  so  good  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  the  wicked  girl.  ...” 

Eventually  Sarah  quarrelled  with  the  nuns,  and  came  back  to 
Dublin,  taking  a  situation  as  parlourmaid.  She  sought  long  and 
vainly  for  Phyllis,  but  never  found  her  again.  A  respectable  young 
man  wdshes  to  marry  her,  but  Sarah  refuses;  and  when  she  has  saved 
enough  money  from  her  wages  to  return  to  another  convent,  she  goes 
there,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the 
girl  and  the  man  who  saved  her  from  prostitution  by  the  wages  of  sin. 
It  is  a  remarkable  and  complex  study,  which  only  Mr.  Moore  can  make 
probable.  In  a  way,  this  sad  little  saga  of  a  girl,  whose  hard  life 
is  bounded  by  convent  walls,  with  an  interval  of  adventure  before 
and  between  her  periods  of  existence  there,  reminds  us  of  the 
author’s  earlier  creation,  Esther  Waters,  whose  life  was  bounded 
by  the  house  called  “  Woodview  there  she  had  gone  as  a  young 
girl,  and  thither,  after  worldly  experience,  she  returned  a  broken 
woman.  And  the  same  supreme  artistry  which  irradiates  that  great 
tale  of  the  commonplace  is  found  in  the  shorter  story  of  Sarah 
Gwynn. 

In  Hugh  Montfert  Mr.  Moore  presents  an  even  more  acute 
problem.  Hugh  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  an  only  child,  and 
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heir  to  a  fine  property  and  great  wealth.  His  widowed  mother 
ardently  desires  his  early  marriage,  so  that  the  family  line  may  con¬ 
tinue.  But  Hugh,  a  Boman  Catholic,  is  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
personal  purity  and  chastity.  He  debates  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
priest,  and  has  an  aversion  to  women  in  a  sexual  sense.  So  some 
time  passes  in  a  conflict  with  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  Hugh  with¬ 
drawing  into  an  inner  mental  life  of  his  own — dreams  of  mediaeval 
romance  and  spotless  knights  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  Speaking 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  said : 

“  1  seem  to  have  known  them  always.  ...  I  am  but  the  shadow  of  a  knight 
who  lived  eight  hundred  years  ago.  ...  I  can  only  love  the  beautiful.  .  .  . 
The  mediaeval  world  is  nearer  to  me ;  it  is  my  present,  the  Greek  world  is  my 
past;  in  the  world  around  me  I  am  an  exile.” 

A  new  influence  comes  into  his  life.  He  meets  Percy  Knight,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  talented  and  compact  of  artistic  aspirations. 
The  two  become  friends  at  once  by^  affinity  of  tastes,  and  Hugh 
.  soon  loves  the  boy  very  devotedly — aa  is  the  way  with  solitary  indi¬ 
viduals  of  romantic  temperament.  The  friends  go  off  on  a  wild 
expedition,  partly  on  foot,  which  eventually  leads  them  to  Wales, 
to  St.  David’s  and  Bamsey  Island.  This  itinerary  gives  Mr.  Moore 
scope  to  introduce  numerous  adventures,  experiences,  and  incidental 
tales,  such  as  were  found  in  a  previous  book  of  his,  A  Story  Teller's 
Holiday.  It  is  impossible  to  quote  at  any  length  beyond  a  word  or 
two,  such  as  these  which  bring  to  mind  in  a  moment  the  great  grey 
cliffs  of  the  Fishguard  coast — “  Cliffs  towering  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  about  whose  base  the  sea  prowled  like  a  savage  beast, 
though  the  day  was  calm,  almost  windless.”  And  these,  which 
.  picture  so  exquisitely  the  coming  of  evening  at  the  old  Hall  in 
Essex :  — 

“The  conversation  was  brought  to  a  pause  suddenly  by  a  little  wind  laden 
with  the  fragrance  of  a  blossoming  lime;  and  then  another  wind  went  by 
impregnated  with  the  pungent  odour  of  lavender,  and  looking  whence  the  winds 
came  they  saw  the  shrubs  in  bloom  in  the  narrow  beds  between  the  paved 
paths  and  the  walls  of  the  house  .  .  .  the  rooke  returned  through  the  overhang¬ 
ing  night,  the  old  birds  leading  the  young  ones  to  their  roosts,  their  soft  cawing 
speaking  of  rest,  of  the  weariness  of  the  day  ended  at  last.  A  vague  sound 
came  across  the  meadows;  it  might  be  the  rumble  of  a  passing  cart.  The  pea¬ 
fowl  gathered  under  the  cedars  .  .  .  the  swans  with  their  grey  brood  climbed 
out  of  the  ponds  to  hide  themselves  among  the  reeds.  .  .  .” 

The  two  boys  return.  Percy  has  a  sister,  Beatrice  Knight,  who 
much  resembles  him  in  physical  appearance,  and  she  professes  to 
share  the  tastes  of  the  friends  in  Art  and  Literature.  The  girl  is 
invited  on  a  visit  by  Mrs.  Monfert,  and  thrown  much  into  the  society 
of  Hugh.  He  hears  that  local  gossip  couples  their  names  together, 
and,  worn  out  by  the  importunities  of  his  mother  that  he  should 
msirry,  he  suddenly  proposes  to  Beatrice,  and  is  accepted.  They  are 
married,  and  Hugh  finds  he  is  unable  to  consummate  the  union. 
He  leaves  his  wife,  and  the  reasons  are  best  told  in  Hugh’s  confession 
to  a  priest : 
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“I  did  not  leave  my  wife  because  of  impotence;  I  am  not  impotent.  It 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  I  were,  for  then  I  should  be  out  of  reach  of 
temptation.  ...  I  was  attracted  to  Beatrice  not  for  herself  but  for  her  likeness 
to  her  brother ;  her  voice,  her  figure,  her  gait,  in  a  thousand  ways  she  reminded 
me  of  him,  and  I  mistook  the  nature  of  my  affection.  I  was  deceived;  it  was 
not  until  I  took  Beatrice  in  my  arms  that  I  knew  I  could  never  love  a  woman. 

,  .  .  Percy  knows  nothing  of  my  love.  How  could  he,  for  I  did  not  know  it 
myself  until  last  night.” 

All  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  Church  are  in  vain.  Hugh 
refuses  to  return  to  Beatrice,  who  obtains  a  nullity  of  the  marriage. 
He  resumes  his  life  of  mediaeval  dreams  and  dilettantism.  He  builds 
a  Eoman  Catholic  church,  and  the  designs  for  stained  glass  windows 
and  the  revival  of  music  by  Palestrina,  Vittoria  and  Orlandi  Lasso 
occupy  his  lonely  days.  Then  comes  the  crushing  news  of  Percy’s 
sudden  death:  “Nothing  makes  any  difference  now.  .  .  .  Percy 
is  gone  for  ever  and  I  am  left  ....  the  spring  of  life  is  gone  for 
ever  out  of  me.  .  .  And  he  is  left  with  his  unchanging  grief  for 
his  friend,  and  his  unsullied  chastity.  Mr.  George  Moore  has  foimd  his 
way  through  a  briary  bypath  of  human  psychology  with  infinite  skill, 
and  his  treatment  of  a  difficult  subject  merits  the  highest  praise. 
****** 

Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  is  in  the  happy  position  of  having  any  new 
book  he  may  issue  received  with  eclat  and  impressive  respect.  This 
desirable  state  of  things  is  owing  to  the  fame  he  won  deservedly 
with  his  Eminent  Victorians  and  Queen  Victoria.  Had  he  not  those 
two  works  to  his  credit,  the  present  production^  would  not,  probably, 
have  appeared,  for  it  is  a  reprinting  of  articles  and  reviews  which 
Mr.  Strachey  wrote  in  his  ’prentice  days  when  he  was  forming  his 
distinctive  style.  Though  not  a  new  work  in  the  literal  sense,  that 
is  not  to  say  the  collection  of  these  articles  is  unnecessary.  For 
there  is  much  that  is  good  and  worthy  of  preservation  in  this  literary 
survey  which  alights  on  such  diverse  personalities  as  Shakespeare 
and  Creevey,  Voltaire  and  Thomas  Beddoes,  Henri  Beyle  and  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope. 

The  best  article  is  that  on  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  whom  the 
author  styles  “  The  Last  Elizabethan  ....  a  star  which  had  wan¬ 
dered  from  its  constellation,  and  was  lost  among  alien  lights.’’  Bed¬ 
does  was  an  eccentric,  who  wrote  two  remarkable  plays.  The  Brides’ 
Tragedy  and  Death’s  Jest  Book,  and  he  is  as  unknown  to  the  general 
reader  as  an  actual  minor  Elizabethan  poet,  though  he  died  as 
recently  as  1849.  But  he  has  his  own  select  band  of  appreciators, 
headed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  has  supervised  editions  of 
Beddoes ’s  poems  and  letters.  Mr.  Strachey ’s  succinct  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  little  memoir  of  Beddoes  provides  an  excellent  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  those  who  care  to  learn  something  of  the  life  and  work  of 
a  very  uncommon  and  gifted  man. 

The  essay  on  Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal)  is  also  illuminating.  In 

(1)  Books  and  Characters,  French  and  English,  by  Lytton  Strachey.  (Chatto 
and  Windus,  I2s.  fid.  net.) 
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speaking,  however,  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  English  people  with 
Beyle’s  work,  Mr.  Strachey  seems  unaware  that  an  early  disciple  over 
here  of  the  French  novelist  was  George  Meredith,  who  sixty  years 
ago  was  recommending  Beyle  to  his  friends  as  an  aid  to  form  a  good 
literary  style.  As  far  back  as  1861  Meredith  wrote:  “  I  think  de 
Stendhal  very  subtle  and  observant.  He  goes  over  ground  that  I 
know.”  In  the  course  of  his  article  Mr.  Strachey  says: — 

“Perhaps  the  best  test  of  a  man’s  intelligence  is  his  capacity  for  making 
a  summary.  Beyle  knew  this,  and  his  novels  are  full  of  passages  which  read 
like  nothing  so  much  as  extraordinarily  able  summaries  of  some  enormous 
original  narrative.” 

This  statement  might  be  applied  to  the  author  himself.  Mr. 
Strachey’s  memorable  final  paragraph  in  his  Queen  Victoria  is  a  cast- 
in  point,  for  that  sentence  summarised  what  were,  very  likely,  the 
memories  of  a  long  life.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  his  earlier 
work  Mr.  Strachey  was  experimenting  in  and  perfecting  his  gift  for 
a  long  picturesque  peroration.  Thus,  how  excellent  is  the  close  of  his 
article  on  Racine:  — 

“To  hear  the  words  of  Phedre  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Bernhardt,  to  watch, 
in  the  culminating  horror  of  crime  and  of  remorse,  of  jealousy,  of  rage,  of 
desire,  and  of  despair,  all  the  dark  forces  of  destiny  crowd  down  upon  that 
great  spirit,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  reject  her,  and  Hell  opens,  and 
the  terrific  urn  of  Minos  thunders  and  crashes  to  the  ground — that  indeed  is 
to  come  close  to  immortality,  to  plunge  shuddering  through  infinite  abysses, 
and  to  look,  if  only  for  a  moment,  upon  eternal  light.” 

Mr.  Strachey  is  constantly  picturesque,  even  in  unexpected  places. 
Thus,  in  the  review  of  Mr.  Creevey,  how  good  is  his  conceit  of  Clio, 
the  stately  Muse  of  History,  in  her  pompous  robes  and  buskins, 
accompanied  in  her  march  down  the  ages  “  by  certain  apish,  impish 
creatures,  who  run  round  her  tittering,  pulling  long  noses,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  trip  the  good  lady  up,  and  even  sometimes  whisking  to  one 
side  the  corner  of  her  drapery,  and  revealing  her  undergarments  in 
a  most  indecorous  manner  ” — these  indiscreet  attendants  being  the 
memoir  and  letter  writers,  such  as  Pepys,  Horace  Walpole,  Greville, 
and  Creevey.  It  might  be  invidious  to  suggest  that,  in  future  ages, 
Mr.  Strachey  will  be  reckoned  a  member  of  this  gay  subsidiary  band 
of  ironical  historians,  who  have  torn  the  mask  of  majesty  or  dignity 
from  kings  (and  queens)  and  famous  men,  reducing  all  to  the  level  of 
commonplace,  erring,  but  human,  beings 

S.  M.  Ellis. 
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